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CHAPTER 1. 
Phyfical Divifuns, General Apetf, Tubabitants. 


SECTION I. 
"HE re gions "immediately governed by the Preſidency of Fort William, 
comprehend the Subas of Bengal, and Bahar, with diſtricts of the 


adjoining Subas of (1) Illahabad, (2) Oriſſa, and (3) Berar; and ſome 
(4) tracts which had maintained their independence even in the moſt flou- 


riſhing period of the Mogul Empire. But theſe in extent are inferior, and 
in importance bear ſmall proportion to, the Province of Bengal; and for 
this reiſon in ſpzaking of Bengal, when not expifsly limited, we under- 


a 3 1 "ſtand all the Provinces over which Great Britain exerciſes wowed ſovereignty 
5 3 2 in the immediate adminiſtration of a Council at Calcutta. | 


x WE | | 
— | | Tur firſt aſpect of Bengal, ſuggeſte Ft this ons FR defignation of 
= « champaign country. The elevated tracts it comprehends, are reccived as 


(i) Benares is in Subs IHababad. | 
(2) A part only of Oriſſa is under the Britiſh dominion. 3 
. 43) Part of the Diſtricts of Ramgkur, &c, are in Suba Berar. } 
NF; (4) Moſtly on the northern frontier. Part of Morung conquered in the middle of the a century. 
Cooch, and other Provinces, which have become tributary ſince the Engliſh acquired influence in Bengal. 
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an exception to the general uniformity ; and inundations in the regions water- | 


ed by the numerous mouths of the Ganges, ſeem the conſequence of a gra- 
dual deſcent, not neceſſarily invalidating the notion of a general level. 


Bur the phyſical diviſons df Bengal will not be inaccurate, if theſe be ac- 
cepted for characters, inſtead of exceptions.” The ſacred Ganges flows to 
the ſea through a champaign country limited by chains of mountains, and by 


elevated tracts, which Bengal touches but in few places, on which it encroach- 
es in fewer. 


Tux principal ſtream of the Ganges loſing its ſanctity, after ſending . a 
hallowed (5) branch towards the ſea, inundates in its ſubſequent progreſs 
"the (6) tracts through which it flows. T bis portion of Ben gal, in extent not 


e is for its produce and manufactures the moſt valuable, 

Pe eee tract 3 the South- weſt angle of Bengal, inferior in 
extent, is in the views of commerce and finance, of little note for any pro- 
ductions it now affords. Engaging little attention from the political obſerver, 


"it might yield the place in the phyſical diviſions of Bengal, to a diſtinction 


founded on the nn, er of different parts of the champaign 


450 The Baugratty (Bbagirat'hi), or Coflimbazar River, | 
(6) The tract of annual inundation (on which ſee the Maps in Rennel's Bengal Atlas) was anciently 


7 | called Be eng: Wal es probably the name of Bengal. The upper parts of Beogal proper not liab'e to nun- 


dation, were Barindra; moſily north of the Ganges. On the Weſt of the Baugratty were Ooterrari and 


Duckuntari. The Eaſt of the ſame river was Bhagre, other diſtricts are alſo. included in Bengal, as Anga, 
Saubira, Chaura, Halivarta, Mala, Gaura; and in Bahar, are Magadha, Naipura, Mit'hila, or Tirabhucti, 


Betrapa, and many others. Theſe are ſtill remembered and even more familiar to the Bengaleſe than the ſub - 
diviſions of the Suba into Sircars, as formed under the Mogul Government, which are however preſerved 
in official writings, The preſent Geography attends to the diſttibutions which have been made for the 
adminiſtration of Bengal; and theſe having undergone frequent alterations from the Chucklas of Jaffer 


Khan to the preſent Zillahs, we cannot define conciſely, but perſpicuouſly, the n ae noticed. 


But the annexed map Kay aſlilt the Reader. 
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Gs. Rice, luxuriant in the tract of inundation, thrives in the ſouthern 
diſtricts of the champaign country, until in the afcent of the Ganges, it is 
remarked, gradually to yield the firſt place in huſbandry, to wheat and bar- 
ley. But the mulberry acclimated in the middle provinces. of Bengal, ſhews 


a better defined limit, where it meets the culture of the poppy peculiar to the 


northern and weſtern provinces, This diſtinction is not inſignifieantthough 
it cannot accurately apply to many productions. Sugar and indigo, and 
coarſe cloths contraſted to the more delicate fabrics of the tract ſubject to 
annual inundation arè common to the Whole chartpai gn. 

Tur diſtinction before aſſumed, is not inconſiſtent with one taken by the 
Hindus. In their opinion, the reſort of the antelope ſanRifies the countries 
grac ed by his preſence, and his abſence degrades the regions he avoids. This 


ſeems more connected with phyſical obſervation, than with popular preju- 


dice. T he wide and open range, in which the antelope delights, is equally — 
denied by the foreſts of the mountains, and by the inundation of the fens. 


Tux general ſoil of Bengal, is clay, with a conſiderable proportion of ſili- 


cCious ſand); fertilized by alimestarꝝ ſalt, and by decayed ſubſtances, animal 


and vegetable. In the flat country, ſand is every where the baſis of this ſtra- 


tum of productive ſoil, it indicates an acceſſion of ſoil on Ind gained by the 


dereliction of watar.' The progreſs of this operation preſents itſelf to obſer- 


vatiofimn thedeviations of the great rivers of Bengal, where the event' is often 
ſudden, and its date remembered. A period of thirty years, ſcarcely covers 


the barren ſand with ſoil to reward the labor of the huſbandman ; the lapſe 
of a century does not remove it half a ſpan from the ſurface, In tracts an- 


nually inundated the progreſs is more rapid for obvious (7) reaſons, which 


* The Water of inundation having di Kolted clay, depoſits it as the water evaporates, Bat tnning 
water depoſits ſand, and keeps the clay, ſalts, and other fertile ſubſtances a 
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| equally clades why ſuch tracts have a greater depth of produdtive fol, and 
a greater proportion of clay, than other regions. 


Tn the weſtern: provinces, a compound of calcareous and filiceous earth 


allies, in many places, a*firm\ texture approaching to ſtone ; or, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, forms a ſtone named conker®. Iron ore in the weſtern provinces 


of Bengal proper, enters into the compoſition, and gives it a till firmer 


texture ; and, in the acclivity of the weſtern hills of Bengal, forms a ſhal- 


low ſtratum ſupported by a bed of white clay. The ſtones, which compoſe | 


the hills, chequering the contiguous level, is the only other exception to 


general uniformity. Yet, if the variable proportions of clay and ſand, and 
the circumſtance of frequent alterations. in the courſe of rivers, be weighed, 
great inequality of foil may be expected, ghough it be compoſed of few 
ſubſtances. But other cauſes have ſo much greater influence on vegetation, 
that the nature of the ſoil will ſeldom require particular notice in the ſequel 


of theſe diſquiſitions. 


SECTION I. . 

Ir his W through Bengal, the traveller will not reſtrict himſelf to 
remark the natural diverſity in the Apel ol, the country, but will compare 
the neat habitations of the peaſants in hilly regions, to the wretched huts 
upon the plain; and the contraſt may induce a reflection, how little the 


richeſt productions and moſt thriving manufaQturies, contribute to the ge- 


neral comfort of the people at large, while the wealth earned by induſtry i is 


diverted into other hands than thoſe of the induſtrious. 


7 I the tract of annual inundation, inſulated habitations and fields raiſed 
conſiderably above the level of the country, exhibit effects of induſtry, not 
eaſily reconciled to the precarious tenures which ſome have attributed to the 


One hundred parts of conker have been found to contain forty parts of air, forty- one of calcareous 
ont, lauten of ſiliceous earth, and three of calx of iron. 
occupancy. 
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occupancy. In the ſame tract, during the ſeaſon of rains, a ſcene preſents | 
itſelf, intereſting by its novelty: a navigation over fields ſubmerged: to 3 3 
conſiderable depth. while the ears of rice float on the ſurface; 3 | 

dykes, not preventing inundation, but checking its ſudden exceſſes; the pea- 

ſants repairing to the market, or even to the field, on embarkations, and 

accompanied to the market by their families and domeſtic animals, leſt the 

water riſing ſhould drown them in the abſence of their boats. This practice 

ſuggeſts an alarming notion of threatening inundation. And when we paſs 
the peaſants habitation, and obſerve, the level of the inundation reaching to | 


the height of the artificial mound on which it 1s built, his precaution appears 

far from ſuperfluous. In the dry ſeaſon, temporary habitations for the huſ- 

bandman in the midſt of an extenſive plain which had lately been ſubmerged, 

is a contraſt to the general practice of the peaſants uniting in villages, and 
_ cultivating indiſcriminately the adjoining lands. | 


= ſervoirs and dykes for irrigation in the champaign country are equally a proof 
1 of ſome attention to that object: while wells, for watering the fields, offer 
a pleaſing ſpecimen of induſtry in the weſtern provinces. 


J 4 | | . > | — 
| BH . Ir dykes to check the inundation ſhew an attention to improvement, re- 
= 


Bor if ſomething occur to extort applauſe, the moſt deſultory obſervation. 
will notice more to cenſure, The total want of public roads, muſt be impu- 


ted to inexcuſable neglet, The aſſemblage of peaſants in villages, their 
ſmall farms, and the want of encloſures, bar all great improvements in huf- 
bandry. It is true, that in a country infeſted by tygers, ſolitary dwellings, 
and unattended cattle, would be inſecure; but no apology can be offered for 
the peaſant indifferently quitting the plouzh for the loom, and the loom to 
reſume the plough. Induſtry cannot be worſe directed. Yet this practice 
is no where more prevalent, than in the richeſt provinces. 
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SECTION III. 


1 6 1 
cri 11. 
© Pretun ESQUE beauties, unknown to level countries, are not more remark- 
able in the elevated tracts, than the characteriſtic features of a race of people 
diſtinct from the inhabitants of the plain. Beyond Bengal the inhabitants 55 
of the northern mountains betray by their countenance a Tartar origin: deſ-— PERCY 
cending to more fertile regions in the plains which ſkirt the hills, they peo- 
ple the northern boundary of Bengal. On the eaſtern hills of Bengal, and 
in the adjacent plains, the peculiar features of the inhabitants declare with 
equal certainty a diſtinct origin; and the elevated tract which Bengal compri- 
ſes on the - weſt, is peopled from a ſtock, obviouſly diſtin&, or rather of ſe- 
© veral diſtinct races, all remarkable for a dark com plection and delicate traits 1 
of countenance. In the mixed population, of the middle provinces, the ob- | We | 
ſerver readily diſtinguiſhes the*Iindu from the Mahommedan. Among the FR 
latter he diſcriminates the Mogul. the Afghan, and their immediate deſcen- 8 
dants, from the naturalized Muſleman, among the former he recognizes | % 
the peculiar traits of a Bengaleſe, contraſted to the Hinduſtani. Foreign - 


commerce has increaſed the diverſity, by the” reſort it attracts from almoſt £ 8 
every nation of Europe and Afia. Bat adding little to uſeful population, it 5 
permits us to deſcribe Bengal as peopled by Rude and neee Let 2 


us attempt to r this Population. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Population. 


_—_ + 
2 


N India, no bills of mortality, n nor regiſters of births, marriages, and bu-- 
rials, afford data for the calculation, The arguments, by which we are 
convinced of the great population of Bengal, ariſe on the reſults of various 
ſpeculations ; and, are ſo connected with other topics, that in ſtating them, we 


muſt take a review of the whole ſubje& of the following diſquiſitions. 


Tar Inhabitants of Bengal are certainly numerous in proportion to the 


tillage and manufactures, which employ their labor. Former computations 
carried the population to eleven millions; and to theſe a late publication 


ſeems to allude, in mentioning the nuniber of twenty millions, for the inha- 


bitants of our territorial poſſeſſions in India: the population of our Wink: 


nions in the Decan being eſtimated at nine millions. 


AN enquiry, inſtituted in 1789, requiring from the Collectors of diſtrias, 
their opinions on the populations of their reſpective juriſdictions, founded 
an eſtimate of twenty-two(1) millions for Bengal and Bahar. Sir William 


Jones has hinted a higher eſtimate; ; and though he has not mentioned the 
ane of his opinion, it omg be admitted that he hw not hazarded a vague 


(1) Quoted from memory. 5 1555 
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and unfounded eſtimate. we think with bim, that wwinty four millions <8 
is at leaſt the preſent number of the native inhabitants of Bengal and Ba- 


har; and ſhall ſubjoin arguments, which might lead us to compute the po- 
pulation at thirty millions. We cannot therefore heſitate to ſtate twenty 


| ſeven millions for the whole "Ow, including the Zemindary of 


Benares, 0 


iſt. An actual aſcertainment (3) found 80, 914 Raiats holding leaſes, 
and 22,324 Artificers paying ground rent in 2,784 Villages (4) upon 2,531 


ſquare miles. Allowing five to a family, it gives more than 20 to a ſquare 
mile ; and. for the whole of the Dewanny Provinces, at that proportion 


gives a population of 30, 291,05 13 or including Benares, 32,987,500. For 
the area of Bengal and Bahar is ; 149-217 ſquare miles, and with Benares 
8 not leſs than 202, $00, 


Taz diftrit in which this aſcertainment was made, is not among the 
moſt populous of Bengal; but is more populous than the greateſt number. 
In ſome parts of Bengal, conſiderable tracts are almoſt wholly waſte: if a 


fourth of the area were excluded on this ground, the proportion of popu- 
lation on a ſquare mile, reſulting 5 an aſcertainment in the diſtrict al- 


luded to, might be taken for three-fourths of Bengal 


02 Preface to the tranſlation of the Sirajiiyah. 

(3) The reſult of an official erquiry in the province of Purnea. | 

(4) Mauzas. In the ſame Mauza, ſeveral villages or hamlets may ſtand, and on the contrary the ſame. 
Village will ſometimes include ſeveral Menne. The common fize of Mauzas my be judged from the fol- 
lowing aſcertainment: A 

In diftrifts of Bahar, Mauzas on © Square Miles. 

In diſtrifts of Bengal 21,996 Mauzas on 18,028 Square Miles. Efiviates have been n from 
the number of Inhabitants found in a few Villages, as an argument applicable to the whole numberof 


Mauzas. The enquiries have been too limited to afford ſtrong grounds of argument, But the reſol's, 


which have come to our knowledge, give 179 Inbabitants to each Village 92 Males and 87 Females. 


Bur 


* 


8 * 
a - * 


— 


Bor it muſt be remembered, that many and vum tous claſſes do not pay 
rent, or contribute directly to the revenues. Sonie profeſſions are exempt- 
ed from ground rent; ſome claſſes are excuſed fot poverty; others from 
reſpet. The tenants.of alienated lands are not included in the aſcertain- 
ment abovementioned : yet the free lands arc equal to an eighth of 
the whole area of the diſtrict alluded to; and they do not bear a leſs pro- 
portion to the lands of all Bengal. No city, or conſiderable town, was in- 
cluded in the aſcertainment; which, for that further reaſon, may be ac- 
knowledged moderate. Upon the whole we may adhere to the average 
firſt ſuggeſted, of 200 to a ſquare mile. 


2d. GENERAL meaſurements are occaſionally undertaken for entire Per- 
gunnahs, and for larger diſtricts. In the regiſters of ſuch ſurveys, the land 
in tillage, the land appropriated to ſpecial purpoſes, the waſte and barren 
lands, and the ground covered by lakes, are diſtinguiſhed. Many ſuch ſur- 


veys (5) have been examined, and the Wee, proportion is I 
on them, — an allowance for great rivers. 


* 


0 5) For ſpecimens of theſe ſurveys take the following abſtracts from feveral Pergunnahs 3 in Sircard 
Shereefabad, Madarun, &c, meaſured in 1786, and in Sircar Tajepoor meaſured in 1788: 


Waſte but reclaimable, as well as foreſt I Pergunnahs in Sircar Tajepoor, meaſured in 1788: 
and ſteril lands, - - 449-986 1 Waſte but reclaimable, Tm» LT 161,225 
Ponds, - - - ; 41 5805 Barren, - - . 123,747 
Free lands, | - — 298,275 Ponds and roads, &. = +. 24,122 
| CES Tn IH 524.909 % 3 301,131 
Begabs\ of $0. cubits oo I 3144975 Rt 4 Total Begahs, 753,267 
| Theſe e e bee: 
B Rivers 


I w 1] 


3 (an eighth) 985 4 — „ Band. 4 3 


Deemed irreclaimable and barren (a fixth) ee MS 
- _  Sciteof towns and villages, ways, ponds, &c. (a twenty=fourth) I 


* * lands (an eighth) bs - al & 3 


e e e ee "Link for Revens. 
In tillage (chree eighths = ae 
Waſte (a ſixth) $5 09% - 9 


Ir a fourth of the area of Bengal be excluded, as before, for tracts near- 


ly or wholly waſte; three eighths of the remainder give 45,703 ſquare 


miles; or (omitting Benares) 41,967 ſquare miles, equal to 81,238,112 
begahs of land in tillage and liable for revenue; and if half the free 


lands be cultivated, the whole tillage is 94,777,797 begahs, or 31,331,499 
acres. | | | 


In ſome diſtricts, an enquiry undertaken in 1 790, aſcertained the quanti- 


ty of land tenanted by near ſeventy thouſand cultivators ; and it gave an 
average of leſs than eighteen begahs each in actual tillage : for the culti - 


vators paying rent for no more than their actual cultivation, the aſcertain- 
ment .comprehends no lays or fallows. 


Ar this . the whole tillage of 94,777,797 begahs muſt be uſed 


by 5,265,432 tenants ; and adding for artificers, and manufacturers, &c. at 


the proportion ſuggeſted by the aſcertainment of 80,914 huſbandmen and 
22,324 artificers in the diſtricts alluded to in another place, we have 


8150 * paying land- rent, and ground-rent, If each of theſe be 


deemed | 


2 


[ 11 15 : | | wn 
Sided the head of a family, the population a at fre to a ben, wigh be 
eſtimated at 33, 590,770: 


Bur ſeveral rents are not unfrequently paid by the "TOR family z for 

this reaſon, the number of huſbandmen may be thought overrated, as in 
3 the rent-rolls which were abſtrated, tenants holding from more than one 
. landholder, or paying two rents to the ſame proprietor, muſt unavoidably 


have ſtood for two perſons. The exceſs in the eſtimate ariſing from chis 
cauſe is perhaps not fully balanced by the various claſſes not contributing 
directly to the rental. 


1 3d. Taz ſame objection occurs to an eſtimate from the average rents of 
— tenants; it may nevertheleſs be proper to view the reſult of a calculation 
_ was on this ground. _ 


On the rent · rolls examined for the quantity of land as mentioned abode; 
the payments appeared at 478,020 ſicca rupees on 68,647 leaſes to cultivat- 
ing tenants : or nearly ſeven rupees each. 


—- ' In the feſt year of the permanent ſettlement, the revenue . to 
|| government was current rupees 3,06,98,255 or ſicca rupees 2 64,64, ogg. 
The aſſeſſment was calculated to leave an income to che proprietor equal 
to a tenth. 


n revenue, - 4 2, 64, 64, ogg 
Proprietor's income, = „ 26, 46.409 


e igt Jo. x e ee en 


Charges 


[ 15 1 
Charges of collections and management, as actual- 3 


ly allowed in ſome inſtances, and deemed a very 
moderate allowance; 20 per Centum on the 


"EN _—_ » 72, 7,626 

0 Gil © Grant payments by tenants, $:63,88,129 
Add for free lands in the ſame A as be- | 

fore” I 056 ) 60, 64,688 

Payments by 3 — 4 4,24,52,817 


Ax the rate dy bee of ſeven rupees each, theſe payments ariſe 
from 6,064,688 tenants ; and aſſuming their families at Es. the popula- 


tion Would be 30, 32 3440: 


_ Y a” 44 * - =. * 


prac rents are of ſmall amount in proportion to the land-rents 
the average of ſeven rupees foreach tenant might have been reduced on this 


account. This, with the omiſſion of numerous claſſes not paying a direct 


rent, may be deemed” equivalent for the repetition' of names in rent-rolls : 


and the near coincidence of 30, 323, 440, with the number of 3o, 291,05 


reſulting from other — ſupports the computation, 
4th; Kuziankots compacts eſtimated population with the conſumption. 


©» aw we 4. 


Tur diet of an Indian is very ſimple ; the diet of one is the diet of 


millians, ſplit pulſe and ſalt, relieving the inſipidity of plain rice, Two 
ounces of Aa, two pounds of ſplit a and eight pounds of rice, is the 


8 
n * 1 % 
A AV . wa rn 2.46 u 
— — * - ” V 
. . | * . | #:, — * = 


* 
, 
; 
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uſual daily conſumption of a family of five perſons in eaſy: cireumſtances, 
whence we have the average conſumption of falt in a year t Ib. a head. 
E * THe annual fales of falt, an article monopolized by government are 
' 35-31-944 * maunds of 80 ſicca weight, but the whole:quantity is not con- 
ſumed in Bengal. A en not Wo ay is omen guns ods wort 


tre 
— 
1 — = 
* c « A wt KA 
1". OG aa j - K , : - 
"SED es , * r 2 
122 — — 2 * : * * — 


* 1 * 9 ” r T. 
* 


o $ "A 17 - 1 11 * 7 aw ry = 91 > 


Y * on the other hand the Lowes claſſes in the work cocnnent fide caſts 
1 | fea ſalt, Theſe, and the mountaineers from Rajmahl to Palamow, uſe 
8 rock ſalt imported from weſtern countries; a bitter ſalt extracted from 1 
8 aſhes; or impure ſalt obtained from the mother of nitre. 2 he latter is 

* ; much uſed by the venders of ſalt in adulterating ſea ſalt: and r. thi 


| ; p AL A 
* HEY So W is allowed FE bard cibetarlfuT AYE 


* * 
8 59170 f Wo lai 7 n, 
1 "=. , : " ” I CY a * Fat FTTH . * 94239 C * N 7 4 . i d " 
1 | 1 {ve * 5 . 2 BR} 3 lf > wt 43 U 4k #4 FR , 
* 


o 
5 — 
* 


Ty the ſubſtitutes: for ſea ſalt be eeuibabine/ to the exportation of hid n,, 
ſalt, it will require a population of 32, 228,989 perſons to „ : 
35,31,944 maunds of ſalt, „ 471 ice nil iin VBA Fo 8e 51 


| 

| i 4 

| Haiabinds ssd £4351 293 aint — 
sth. From what has been ſtated as the daily centration of a family, — 
an average of nine maunds a head ariſes for the annual conſumption of 


grain. The uſe of wheat and barley in ſome .Provintes will not affe & / 4 | 
the calculation ; but millet. and other ſmall grains, (Which cenſtitute the W 
principal food of the poor, and which are not equally, -nourthing. wit 
white corn, ) will! increaſe the average. 


© © Vide Appendix, No. 1, which exhibits the quantity of alt manufaRtared f in Bengal for the laſt a n, 
Years, 8s alſo the quantity imported, together with the coſt, ſales, and profits LOOP the medium. of which; 1 
Maunds of 80 Ticca weight, manufactured, imported ind fis, — 35,317,944 rh 

Amount uf the ſales in ficca rupees, - — 1 5 = 93,05, 141 
Cok and Charges | in ficca rupees; — — — - = 28,69,01 5 
Profis 1 in IND rupee, « "2 | | - - 64,36, 125 
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- Sevitwal fors-of pulſe arc grown for catile, but bear a Imall proportion 
to the general tillage: for * cattle ad * on * and 
on ſtraw. 


3 * "= 9 16 „ 5 . - — 
* ; 7 — 1 43% Tr . C1 If i . 


Oos is EIT fever bbb countries which border on Bengal; 
but the exportation from Bengal exceeds the import; we therefore eſti- 


> * 


mate the produce, from the conſumption of the ſuppoſed population, at 270 


millions of undes and at gob millions after adding grain for cattle, to 
this add a ſeventh for'feed reſerved, and the whole produce in grain will 
be 384, 28, rg maunds; eee e eee tillage eſlimated- 
ﬆ $547,779797 _ n 


Nein bes g Ani 


Bur the Indian e mixing inꝰthe ſame field with corn, other 


articles of a very different nature; to compare the produce to the quantity 


of land, every article muſt berincluded in the computation; and for that 


purpoſe the grain muſt be ſtated at its money value ; which: we take from 


the average of many enquiries, in which the cheapeſt and deareſt provin - 
ces have been E 


iii AF 353% 


> Ts . 15 "I Ws 1 * | g ” * 
eee e bees 0057 e Rupees. 


Aliud & 10 noih Ainet „ 2'd 


Seeed of rice; hes: and barley, at 1 annas. 11,25, oo, 0 
dat 1B annas. 3,000, 00 
dt 10 annas. 3562,50, 
a Nei 241 40). Tagns H at bawPiongm tot to novo R inn 1 109,87. 50, 00 
Ff 8:60:06 af 23 9217 5 
"Rect hens 4 a 60,000 1 unde nk hon . delta. 37 a 2.83.80 2,000 
2 » . 0 1 * by 1 0 | 901595 Dig B&/” 
ro EEC A A 
ava "T1 | 85 Oil ſeed, 
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2 
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ü . 5 - 413 
* | = r 
1 15 ] / 


on ſeeds | 22d ! HEH 3 212 267155 | | 22,000,000 


Sandes on 13 ou 20, 00, 0 
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Groſs produce of land, Rupees 329,130,000 


which is more than ſeven ® rents, if the rents have been well eſtimated at 
rupees 42,452,317, and a produce of three rupees and a half, a begah 


on the tillage eſtimated at 94, 1775197: In a ſubſequent vice we ſhall 


have occaſion to ſhew this a very moderate produce, in * to the 
— of huſbandry. 


Tur ſpeculations, in which we have now indulged, cannot avail to 
determine accurately the population of theſe provinces; but make it 
probable that it has been underrated. It is undoubtedly adequate to 
undertake greater tillage, and more numerous and extenſive manu- 


factures, than now employ the labour of our Aſiatic ſubjects: but want- 


ing a vent for their produce, they have no inducement for greater in- 
[ | 3 Fe | 


The groſs payments of the buſbandmen are greater: probably not leſs than * fourth of the groſs 
produce: which was conſidered under the latter adminiſtration of the native government, as the 
juſt due. Another occaſion will occur of examining this ſubje& more fully, and explaining the 
appropriations of the groſs collections. The difference, though it break the conſiſtency - of the 
argument, is in favour of the moderation of our eſtimate, It is explained by the circumſtance 
of the aſcertainment quoted at page 11, having been made in a diſtri where the neat revenue bears a 
very large proportion to the groſs collections, and where the huſbandmen are eſtimated on the rental to 
; pay a ſeventh only. The neat revenue bears a leſs proportion to the groſs revenue, in moſt diſtricts; 
and in, theſe the peaſants pay more than a fourth, This does not affe the computation ; for had we 
uſed materials obtained from diſtricts where the groſs payments were greater in proportion to the neat 
revenue, or had we included all the payments not brought on the rental, the average payment of each 
tenant would be found proportionably higher, In ſome the huſbandmen pay more than a fourth of their 
groſs produce; in others they nominally pay more than half, On the ether hand, in frontier diſtricts, 
particularly on the eftates held upon Ghatwali tenure, they pay leſs than a ſeventh. The Proportion of 


-. the groſs produce required under former government, and under various leaſchold tenures, is fully ſtated 
2 page 34 and 39. 


duflry 


» # - 


Dag” 7 


we 


(95) 5 5 


a. 16 more produce were obtained, its . being band induſ- 


try would be unrewarded. The neceſſaries of life are cheap, the mode 
of living ſimple; and though the price of labour be low, a ſabſiſtence 
may be earned without the uninterrupted application of induſtry. Often 
idle, the peaſant add manufacturer may nevertheleſs ſubſiſt. A few 
individuals might *indeed acquire wealth by diligent application ; but 


the nation at large, doomed to poverty by commercial limitations, can 


apply no more labour than the demand of the market is permitted to 
encourage. If induſtry be rouſed, the preſent population is ſufficient 
to bring into tillage the whole of the waſte lands of Bengal and Bahar; 
and in moſt diſtricts improvement may be expected whenever new chan- 
nels of trade are opened to take off more, or new produce. In all, it 
may ſoon follow the event, if Europeans intereſt themſelves in under- 


| * for the reclaiming of waſte tracts. * 


; Or this we arc convinced, aware however that the culture muſt re- 
quire a conſiderable proportion of labour for in the common huſbandry, 
the field yeilds ſeveral crops within the year. But requiring no manure, 
except for ſome articles, and for theſe manured without labour or ex- 
pence the ſame quantity of land ſhould need fewer hands in Bengal 


than in England, fince the labours of the huſbandman ſuffer Iels inter- 
ruption from the inclemency of ſeaſons. 


- 


Tux improvements to be expected from a better and more diligent 


huſbandry may be appreciated 15 ter n the preſent ſyſtem of agri- 
culture. 


* 


— 


That the Revenue moſtly follows a proportion to the area of the diftrits, may be ſhewn by a comps · 
riſon to the revenue of 1784, which diſtant period is taken * diſtricts having been new mod ns - 
their area under late diftributions is not aſcertained. eh 


Difrids, 


* 


Diftrias. 


* Birbhoom, * 5 

* Biſhenfore, = | 4 

Chittagong, Iſlamabad, and Tippera 

Lowlands, and Tippera Woods, (the 


laſt nearly waſte,) - - 
* Dacca, . - "© 
Dinagepore, + - 
 Kiſhennzgar, (Nuddea) - "= 
Midnapore, Sy 8 
* Purneah, - . * 
Raj mahl and Boglepore, (Curruck pore 
a and Currucdee, nearly waſte,) - 
* Rajeſhahy, - - - 
Silhet, - - * 
* Sarun and Bettya, - R 


Tirhoot and Hajypore, 


Bahar proper, Rotas and Shawabad; 
Burdwan, | - - 


Pachete, Chuta Nagpoor, Palamow, 
and Ramgur, - * 
Sunderbunds, Coochbeyhar, * Ranga- 
matty, nearly waſte, | - 
Diſtricts, the diftribution of whoſe area 

is not aſcertained, including the pro- 
ductive diftrits of 24 Pergunnahs, 


Hoogly, town of Calcutta, and 
Moorſhedabad, — - 


/ 


| 


> 


3250 


5453 


16732 


10114 


| 


37549 


- 


Square miles ace 
cording to Rennel, 
3858 


4 1256 


"It 
4317 


15397 


3519 
3115 
5102 


5119 


5034 
12909 


2861 


5 106 


7815 
12129 


5174 


5000 


12921 


„ 


68,117,327 
23.86, 


EF: 


6,79,197 
31,62, 386 


14-60, 


10, 27,47 
8,389,941 
10,00,479 


5,47-600 
24,00,000 _. 
233-524 1 
13,12% 
7,01, 34 
24,59, 809 
43,58, a6 


1,6116 


61 566, 670 


— 


Total 149217 


— 


— — 
257 5259-000 


. 


The. cultivated tracts in os diſtrifts reſerved as nearly waſte are fully compenſated by the waſte tracts in 
diſtricts ſtated as well cultivated : hence the argument, on which a fourth'of the area has been excluded 
as waſte. Theaverage of revenue on the whole area is current rupees 184 per ſquare mile; on three-fourths 
of the area well cultivated, it is 246 per ſquare mile. The revenue of moſt diſtrias compared to their area 


falls between thoſe limits. 


No aſcertainments have been admitted in the preceding computation, but 


thoſe obtained within the diſtricts marked“, where the revenue is nearly 200 current rupees per ſquare mile: 
which circumſtance ſhews them to be in a middle claſs between the depopulated and waſte, and the populous 


and highly cultivated diſtricts; between the very cheap, and, very dear diſttifts, 


In the preſent diſtribution of diſtticts, the deareſt and moſt productive are Wales, 24 Wee 
Nuddea, and Town of Calcutta; the cheapeſt and leaſt productive are Ramghur, Silhet, Cocch Beyhar, and 
Tipperah. We uſe no —— from theſe diſtricts in computing the prime coſt of „ and pos 
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CHAPTER III. 
A ee, l -ooS- 


7 [ HE regular ſucceſſion of periodical rains, followed by a mild 


winter, which exempt from froſt, is almoſt as free from rain; 
and this ſucceeded by great heat, refreſhened occaſionally by . ſhowers of 
rain and hail ; affords its proper ſeaſon for every production of tropical 
and temperate climates. Few are altogether unknown to Bengal. 
Thoſe which actually engage the induſtry of the huſbandmen are nu- 
merous and varied. Of theſe, rice is the moſt important. Corn in 


every country is the firſt object of agriculture, as the principal food of 
the inhabitants; in this, where animal food is ſeldom uſed, it is 1 8 4 
important. 


Tun natural ſeaſons of rice are aſcertained from the progreſs of wild 
rice, It ſows itſelf in the firſt month of the winter ; vegetates with the 
early moiſture at che approach of the rains; ripens during their period; 
and drops its ſced with the commencement t of the winter. 1 cg B 

| aal ids 

A cuLTURE „ to conform to this Progreſs i is practiſed in | forme 
diſtricts. The rice is ſown in low 05 when nearly deſiccated; the 
| foil hardening above the ſeed, gives no paſſage to early ſhowers; the grain, 
55 C 2 vegetates 


Fo 
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vegetates at the approach of the rains; and ripens in that ſeaſon, earlier 


or later, according as the field is overflown to a leſs, or greater depth. 


THis method is bad, as it capes £ the ſced to injury during a long period, 


in which it ſhould remitiiinert? the L phate! "Ts oY frequent. Common huſ- 


bandry ſows the rice, at the ſeafon when it ſhould naturally vegetate, to 
gather a crop in the rains; it alſo with-holds ſeed, till the ſecond month of 
that ſeaſon ; and reaps the harveR in the beginning of winter, And the 


| rice of this harveſt 1s eſteemed the beſt, not being liable to early decay. 


: 10 Ge "fituations, where the progreſs of d&fic cation is flow, And 00 the 


„ „1 


melving banks of lakes which r retain moiſture till the return of the rains, a 


fingular cu cultivation 18800 f rice at the end of the rains; and, by frec fequent tranfe 
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planting, a and irrigation, forces it to maturity in the hot ſeaſon: and i in 
ſituations nearly fimilar, ſows i in the cold ſeaſon for an early harveſt, obtain- 
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ed by a firailar method at the commencement of the- rains. 

„ lang: plant, the culture, i in proportion a8 it is more generally 
diffuſed, induces numerous varieties. But the ſeveral ſeaſons of cultivation, 
added to the influence of ſoil and climate, have multiplied the different ſpe- 
cies of rice to an endleſs variety, branching from the firſt obvious diſtinc- 


4jon of avned and awnleſs rice, The ſeveral ſpecies and diverſities, 
variouſly adapted to every circumſtance of ſoil, climate, and ſeaſon, might ; 


exerciſe the judgement of ſagacious cultivators : the ſeletion of the moſt 


ſuitable kinds is not neglected by the huſbandman. There is room how- 


ever for great improvement, from the future light to be thrown on this lub- 
a9 by, he obſervations of enlightened farmers. 1 
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oOrura com is more; limited in its varieties and its ſeaſons. Off whoat 


and barley, few ſorts are diſtinguiſhed, All ſown... .at the comme 
ment of the winter, and Ba ga at the beginning of the hot ſeaſon. 


TT WW 


_ ond, vac of FI "One Sorts at: pulſe finds its place i in the occu- 
. of huſbandry. No, ſealon is without its appropriate ſpecies : but 


moſt forts are ſon, or ripen. in, the winter. They conſtitute a valuable 
article in huſbandry, as thriving on the pooreſt ſoils and * tle 


culture. 
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| Ms Oy other wall; grains, {thaw mots a very * price, as e 
food of the pooreſt claſſes, are not unimportant; ſeveral of theſe grains, 
reſtricted to no ſeaſon, and vegetating rapidly, are uſeful, as they. occupy an 
interval after a tardy harveſt, which would not permit the uſual courſe of 
huſbandry. ., Maize, which may be placed in this ſecond claſs of corn, is 
Jefs cultivated in Bengal than in moſt countries where it is acclimated. | 


5 
1 


For common food, inferior to white corn, it has not a preference above 
millet, to compenſate the greater labor of its culture. 
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Tax: univerſal and.. vaſt conſumption of vegetable oils, is ſupplied by 
1 the extenſive, cultivation of Muſtard, Linſeed, Seſame, Palmachriſti, &c. | 
| The fen ae the winter ſeaſon 5 the Seſame ripens in the rains, 
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NG; the moſt important of the productions of Nan rich in propor- 
tion to the land they occupy, valuable in commerce and manufaQures, are 
tobacco, ſugar, indigo, cotton, mulberry, and POPPY. Moſt of ;theſe, re- 
quire land ſolely appropriated to the reſpective culture of each, they would 
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here deſerye ; full notice with ſome other articles, if we vere not in this 
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_w_ litmited'to a Feheral's review of the uſual courſe of of huſbandry, and the 
8 methode it 1 8 he „ 6 
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5 SECTION II. | 
nk arts and habits of one country, elucidate thoſe of another. The 
native of the north may deem every thing novel in India: but if he have | 
viſited ny e ſouthern has grand of ee he will find much n. to 
notice. an n 
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Tux plough, the ſpade of Bengal, and the coarſe ſubſtitute for the har- 
row, Will remind him of ſimilar implements i in Spain. Cattle treading 
out the corn from the ear, will recall the ſame practice in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope: Where allo, he has already remarked the want of barns and of en- 
elofures, the diſuſe of horſes for the plough, the buſineſs of domeſtic eco- 
nomy eee in the ane air, and the 19 2 —— ade the milk * 
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The de i is ame 5 a ſingle yoke of "oxen, guided r the OY 
men himſelf. Two or three pair of OXen aligned to each plough, relieve 
each other; antif'the daily ta taſk be completed. Several ploughs in ſucceſſion 
dleepen the fame furrows, or rather ſcratch the ſurface for the plough 
Wants ac HV Arte för turning the earth, and the ſhar® Has neither width 
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nor depth to ſtir a new ſoil. A ſecond ploughin g croſſes the firſt ; and a third 


| 
l ; is ſometimes glventdiagonatly to the preceding. Theſe frequently repeat- 7 
P ed, and followed: by che füübſtitüte for the harrow,' pulveriſe the ſurface; and q 
I Prophre it for the rect ptioh of ſeed: The field muſt be watched for ſeve- 4 
| eat days! to Rin che led 3 depredations of numerous flocks of 1 
1 3 birds. This" cotfimonty'th occpati ation f children, | lations" ſcate 43 

TY | *theibirds from the freſh {own 5 3 APTER 3 | 
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Arzu the plant "W riſen; the rapid Krb of weeds Jerilhds frequent 
[IE particularly in the rainy ſeaſon. For few indigenous herbs ve- 
getating in the dry ſeaſon, weeding is little, if at all required, for plants 
which are cultivated in the abſence of rain. Viewing the labors of the 
weeders, the eye is not eaſily reconciled to ſee them fitting to their work. : 
The ſhort handled ſpud, which they uſe for a hoe, permits no other poſture : 
but however familiar that poſture may be to the Tas, his labor is not 
| ee to * in * com * * SH; u 5511 5 210 
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Taz hook (for the byte is 3 reaps Re harveſt. In this alſo 
much unneceſſary labor is employed: not merely from the want of a more 
expeditious implement ; but from the practice of ſeleQing the ripeſt plants, 
which, taught by the harveſt of different plants -ripening ſucceſſively, the 
Indian extends to the harveſt of a ſimple crop. Yet ſuch is the contradic- 
tions of cuſtom, that while the peaſant returns frequently to one field to 
gather the plants as they ripen, he ſuffers another to ſtand long after the 
greateſt part of the crop has paſſed the point of maturity. He juſtifies his 
practice upon circumſtances which render it impracticable to enter theſe fields 
to ſelect the ripe plants without damaging the reſt and upon the inferio- 
rity of crops which mix, with ripe corn, a conſiderable proportion not 
fully ripened. Though his excuſe be not groundleſs, his loſs is conſider 
able, by the grain which drops before the harveſt, in ſo great a quantity, 
that if the field remain e it will afford a crop by no means eee 
ble.“ rohe n n 
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» Of this ** are OEM the —— MAS "Pp one inſtance deſerves to be mentioned. An 
early inundation covered a very extenſive tract before the rice had been ſown : the landlord remitted the 
the rents; but claimed the ſpontaneous crop; and he profited by the accommodation, realizing from this 
harveſt a greater amount than the rents he remitted; although in addition to the common expences, he was 
at conſiderable coft to watch the crop, and was probably defrauded of a large proportion of the harvelt. 


THE 


* 


—_ | 8 „ 1 
—_ Tur praftice-of . 8 corn intended to be reſerved for ſeed, or far a 

| EY late ſale, is very unuſual. The huſk, which covers rice, preſerves it ſo per- 

= ect, that, for this grain, the practice would be ſuperfluous: and the ma- 

= nagement of rice ſerving for the type of their whole buſbandry, it is neglee- | 
== ted hy the peaſants for other corn. A. careleſs ſtack which waits the/peaw & 


ſant's lei ſurè to thraſh ĩt out, ſerves for a convenient diſpoſition, rather than 

g 1 5 2s a defence from the inclemencies of weather. With the firſt opportunity, 
q ais cattle tread out the corn; or his ſtaff thraſhes the ſmaller ſeeds. The 
| grain is winnowed in the wind; and ſtored in jars of unbaked earth, in 


baſkets, or in twiſted! graſs, formed into the ſhape of baſkets. 
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Fux want of roads, which indeed could not poſſibly be provided to give 
1 | acceſs to every field in every ſeaſon, does not leave it in the option of the 
23 farmer to bring home all his harveſts by cattle, but the general diſuſe of 
cattle in circumſtances which would permit this mode of tranſport is 
_ among the facts which ſhew a mo TER, . 8 n 
de e e 55 ef tl qo 
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IARICATIO is 1efs negleRie't chan bellen or ata In the manage 
ment of forced rice; dams retain the water on extenſive plains ; or reſerve 
it in lakes, to water lower lands, as Ocafn requires; For either purpöſe; 
1 mueh {kill 1 is exerted in regulating the ſupplies of water Fer the ſame 
| . cukure, ridges: ſurrounding the field retain water raiſed by: the fimple con- 


= . ttrivance of a curved canoe ſwinging from a pole, In other ſituations ridges 


* 


7 are alſo raiſed round the field, both to ſeparate lands, and to regulate the 
—= FE water: particularly in che culture of tranſplanted rice. Dams in hig "fie 
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= wmumaations cetainthe water on conſiderable tracts. In fore provinces water 


ON. raiſed by cattle, or by hand, from wells, Tupply t deficiencies. of. x Jain, 
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Fach of theſe, being within their compaſs, is the undertaking of the pea« 
ſants themſelves. More conſiderable works, not leſs neceſſary, are much 


neglected. Reſervoirs, water-courſes, and , are more 3 in a 
. of 1 than of innprojcment: e ee t T 
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$3 N | Tux ſucceffon of crops, which engages ſo much the attention of enlight· 
9 ened cultivators in Europe, and on which principally reſts the ſucceſs of 
a well conducted huſbandry, i is not underſtood in India. A courſe, extend- 
ing beyond the year, has never been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer: in 
the ſucceſſion of crops within the year, he is guided to no choice of an ar- 
ticle adapted to reſtore the land impoveriſhed by a former crop. His at- 
2 tention being fixed on white corn, other cultivation only employs the inter- 
vals of leiſure, which the ſeaſons. of white corn allow to the Jand and to la- 
bor ; with an exception however to ſugar, ſilk and other valuable produc- 
tions, to which corn is ſecondary; but which grown on appropriate lands, 
belong not to the conſideration of the courſe of crops. In this, which is 
not regulated by any better conſideration than convenience of time, it would 
be ſuperfluous to ſpecify the different. courſes which occur in Practice; a8 


little, would it tend to any uſeful purpoſe, to develope the various combi- 
nations of different articles, grown together on the fame field, or in the 
ſtubble of a former harveſt, or [own for A future crop, before the preceding 
harveſt be gathered. r 5 
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A COMPETENT notion may be formed of this practice by conceiving a 
farmer eager to obtain the utmoſt poſſible produce from his land, with 


out any conſideration for the impoveriſhment of the foil ; D able to 1 
iſt wi 97h 9115 
at any ſeaſon, ſome article ſuited to the time; and not , content to uſe his 


'' a 
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field ſo ſoon as the harveſt makes room for ſacceſlion, but anticipating the | 
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vacancy; or cbaiging a N of quick ee the Kiſt a 
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11 may be judged that his 5 n 8 itſelf; both As ** ſeveral 


articles deprive each other of the nouriſhment, which would have afforded 
a more abundant crop of either ſeparately ; ad as the land impoveriſhed, 
makes bad returns for the labor and ſeed. In moſt ſituations the land rack- 
ed in this huſbandry ſoon requires time to recruit; The Indian allows it 
a lay but never a fallow. This would be well judged, if the management 
of ſtock gave to the lay all the benefit which belongs to this method; and 
if che inefficacy of the plough, which muſt be preceded by the ſpade, did 
not greatly increaſe the expence of opening old lays. 


| Taz abuſe of dung, employed for fuel, inſtead of being applied to ma- 
nure, muſt have concealed from the huſbandman the benefit of well manag- 
ed ſtock : elſe, in his practice of paſturing his cattle in the ſtubble of the 


harveſt, and in fields, of which the crop has failed, he could not omit to 


notice the advantage of a farm well ſtocked, For want of perceiving this 


benefit, the cattle for labor and ſubſiſtence, are moſtly paſtured on ſmall 


commons, or other paſturage intermixed with the arable lands, or ſed at 
home on ſtraw or cut graſs ; and the cattle for breeding, and for the 
dairy, are grazed in numerous herds on the foreſts and downs. Wherever 
fed, the W is carefully collected for fuel. 


b Cv 1 ſuffering very nds by the treſpaſſes of cattle, | 
through the wilful neglect of the herdſmen, it is a matter of ſurprize that 


encloſures are ſo much neg] ected. For a reaſon already mentioned, cattle 
cannot be left at night untended: 1 in the preſent praftice, buffaloes only 


are 
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are grazed at night; cows, and oxen, are paſtured in the day. For theſe, en- 
cloſures would be valuable, and even for buffaloes, would not be uſeleſs ; 
and the farmer would be well rewarded, by ſuffering the cattle to fertilize 


all his arable lands, inſtead of reſtricting the ule of manure to ſugarcane, 
Ss 4 mulberry, ne poppy, &. e 


n lands unaſſiſted are ſufficiently fertile to raiſe theſe productions; 
the Huſbandman has yielded to the neceſſity of manuring for them. On 
the management of it little occurs for particular notice in this place, ex- 
cept to mention, that Khully, or oil cake, is occaſionally uſed as manure for 

the ſugarcane, A courſe of experiments would be requiſite, to aſcertain whe» 
ther the methods actually employed be better ſuited to the ſoil and climate, 
than others which might be, or have been ſuggeſted from the practice of 
other countries, or from the varying practice of different parts of Bengal. 

Fox a ſimilar reaſon, the conſideration of other produce, (of which the 
culture is now general, or which might be generally diffuſed, as cotton, in- 
digo, arnotto and madder), may alſo be deferred. Enough has been ſaid 

to ſhew that huſbandry in Bengal admits of much improvement: or rather 
that the art is in its infancy, | F | 


An ignorant huſbandry; which exhauſts the land, neglecting the obvious 
means of maintaining its fertility, and of reaping immediate profit from 
the operations which might reſtore it; rude implements, inadequate to the x 
purpoſe for which they are formed, and requiring much ſuperfluous labor 


this again ill divided, and of 464 cabal em 45 nnen 5 
call for amendment. * 
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need of ſuch improvements. | 


1 28 1 55 55 


Tux ſimple tools, which the Indian employs in every art, are ſo coarſe 
ad apparently ſo inadequate, that it creates ſurprize he ſhould ever effect 
his undertaking; but the long continuance of feeble efforts accompliſhes, 


(and moſtly well), what. compared to the means, appears impradticable; 


habituated to obſerve his fucceſs, we cannot ceaſe to wonder at the ſimpli- 
city of his proceſs, contraſting it to the mechaniſm employed i in Europe. 
But it is not neceſſary that the complicated models of Europe ſhould be 


copied in India. A paſſion for the contrivances of ingenuity has adopted 


intricate machinery for {imple operations. The economy of labor in many 
caſes Juſtifies the practice, whether an effect be produced at a ſmaller ex- 
pence, or more be performed at proportionate expence, but with leſs 


labor. In Bengal the value of money, and the cheapneſs of labor, would 
render it abſurd to propoſe coſtly machinery: but is no objection to ſimple 
improvements, which adding little to the coſt of the implements, would 
fit them to perform, more effectually, and with leſs labor, the object un- 


dertaken. The plough is among the * which ſtand moſt in 


T xx readineſs, with which he can turn, from the occupation in which 
he has been accuſtomed, to another branch of the ſame art, or to a new 
occupation is characteriſtic of the Indian. The ſucceſs of his earlieſt 


efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remarked with ſurprize. It is not 


ſo much a proof of ingenuity and ready conception, as the effect of flow 
and patient imitation, - aſſiſting a verſatile habit neceſſarily acquired where 
the: diviſion of labor is imperfect; and though its performance may ſur- 
I expectation, | it muſt ever fall ſhort of the expeditious and finiſhed 


- bs 


— — of the expert mechanic, whoſe {kill is formed * conſtant 
practice in a more circumſcribed occupation. 
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Tur want of capital, employed in manufactures and agriculture, pre- 


—— 


vents, in Bengal, the diviſion of labor. Every manufacturer, every artiſt, 


working for his own account, conducts the whole proceſs of his art from 
the formation of his tools to the ſale of his production. Unable to wait 


the market or anticipate its demand, he can only follow his regular occu- 


pation, as immediately called to it, by the wants of his neighbours. In 
the intervals, he muſt apply to ſome other employment in immediate re- 
queſt: and the labors of agriculture, ever wanted, are the general reſource. 


The mechanic finding himſelf as fully competent, as the conſtant culti- 


vator, to the management of common huſbandry, is not diſcouraged from 
undertaking it at his own riſk. Every laborer, every artiſan, who has 
frequent occaſion to recur to the labors of the field, becomes a tenant. 
Such farmers are ill qualified to plan or conduct a well judged courſe of 


huſbandry, and are idly employed, to the great waſte of uſeful time, in - 


carrying to market the paltry produce of their petty farms. 1 


Ir Bengal had a capital in the hand of enterprizing proprietors who 
employed it in huſbandry, manufactures, and internal commerce, theſe 


arts would be improved; and, with greater and better productions from the 


ſame labor, the ſituation of the laborers would be leſs precarious, and” 
more affluent: although the greateſt pag of the profit might veſt with the 


owners of the capitals 


CAPITAL is e not leſs deficient to the internal commerce of 
Bengal, than to manufactures and agriculture, The ſmall. capitals now ., af 
employed, require large returns. Bleſſed as Bengal is beyond any country 
with an extenſive internal navigation, the want of roads (though a great 
evil) would not ſufficiently account for the very limited intercourſe of com- 
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merce at preſent exiſting, But the large profits, which ſmall pale re- 
quire, explain the want of intercourſe. This conſpires with the deficiency 
of capital in manufactures and huſbandry to depreſs Bengal: for in agri- 
culture particularly, which is the baſis of proſperity to a country, the 
want of capital is a bar to all improvement. Under a ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment Which neither drained its wealth, nor curbed rational interprize, 
Bengal could not fail to revive ; the employment of capital in huſbandry 
would introduce large farms; and from theſe would flow every improve- 
ment wanted ; and which muſt naturally extend from huſbandry into 
every branch of arts and commerce. | 


Wir nobr capital and enter prize, improvement can never be obtained. 
Precept vill never inculcate a better huſbandry on the humble unenlight- 
ened peaſant. It could not, without example, generally engage a wealthier 
and better informed claſs. Poſitive inſtitutions would be of as little avail. 
The legiſlator cannot direct the Judgement of his ſubjects; his buſineſs is 
only to be careful, leſt his regulations“ diſburb them in the purſuit of 
their true intereſts, 


@ 


Ix Bengal, where the revenue of the ſtate has had the form of land-reat, 
the management of finances has a more immediate influence on agricul- 
ture, than any other part of the adminiſtration, The ſyſtem, which has 
been adopted of withdrawing from direct interference with the occupants, 


and leaving them to tenant from land- Iords, will contribute more than any 
of the Ty + regulations which have been . to correct 


the 

* A Weng inftance of ſach ill adyiſed inſtitutions occurs in a | Toeal regulation, which. poi 
farms exceeding fifty begabs. 

+ Regulations on this, and other ſubjects, have copied too as the notions and "AY of kobe 
nations. Though they have been framed by perſons well informed of the cuſtoms and prejudices of the na · 
tives, a predilection for the maxims of European ſocieties has introduced rules, which, if not incompati- 
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the abuſes and evils which had rendered the ſituation of the cultivator 
precarious. But not yet having produced its effect, it requires us to re- 
view the ſyſtem of finances, under which abuſes had grown, and placed the 
occupant in a precarious ſituation, as diſcouraging to agriculture, as any 
circumſtance yet noticed: for without an aſcertained intereſt for a ſuffici- 
ent period, no perſon could have an inducement to venture a capital in 


huſbandry. 


ble with the diſpoſition of the Indian, have at leaſt been preſſed with too eager haſte : not allowing time to 

the natives to accommodate themſelves to new forms, and to innovating maxims. The proviſions of new 
laws, not eaſily apprehended by the natives, are to them the more obſcure, being framed in a foreign 
language, from which tranſlations cannot aſſimilate to the idiom of their own tongue. Hence the beſt in» 
tentions have not yet produced good effects. The people have received no material relief, no conſiderable 
benefit; the only conſequence is that their underſtandings are confounded, and their minds alarmed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tenures of occupants, — Property in the Soil. —Rents and Ditties,— | 
Tenures of free Lands, and of Lands liable for Revenue. 


W. ſhall examine this ſubject aſcending from the firſt. occu- 
pant. * 


A New ſettler REES a raiat if he tenants but if he aſſiſts in huſban= 
dry, as a laborer only, he is in another claſs of cultivators. For the erm 
of raiat, though properly intending a ſubje& generally, is reſtricted tao 
mean citizens contributing, directly to the revenue of the ſtate, whether as 


tenants of land paying rent, or as traders and artificers paying taxes. 


THe new ſettler may occupy the whole, or a part, of the land, abandoned 
or deſerted by his predeceſſor, or land ſurrendered or reſigned; or land 
which has lain one, or more years. If it has lain for a period of three or 
more years, according as cuſtom may have regulated, it becomes waſte, or 


foreſt land: and from this, a progrels of years regulated by cue; or by 
local circumſtances, -reſtores it to the firſt claſs of arable land. 


THE raiat unleſs content to pay by the cuſtom of the country, and expoſe 
himſelf to exactions under falſe conſtructions of the cuſtom, muſt take out 
a pateh or leaſe; exceuting at the ſame time a counterpart... 


cons. . 19 _ Partens: 


PATEns may be for ent in caſh, or in kind; this latter may be for a 


ſpecific quantity of grain, or for an adjuſtment on the crop by an actual 


partition or by eſtimation. The tenure. for payments in caſh is either for 


ſpecific rent, or for an adjuſtment ſubſequent to cultivation; the firſt may 
be for aſcertained farms, or for ſpecified quantities of land: and it might be 


for a term, or perpetual. The tenure may be regulated for an adjuſtment 
ſubſequent to cultivation, by fixed rates, or by aſcertained rules. But in 
ſome tenures of this claſs no certain rules are diſcoverable. 


VUnpxzx the firſt tenure, the raiat is held by engagement or by cuſtom, to 


render a certain weight or meaſure of grain for his farm, which is aſcertain- 
ed by its meaſure or its bounds. 


In the ſecond, the crop is divided when gathered; the uſual proportion 
is half produce; other proportions are known, but are more uſual in the 
third tenure, Whatever the proportion be, it is moſtly nominal ; for de- 
ductions are made from the groſs crop before the partition, or from the aſſign- 
ed ſhares after the partition, and theſe deductions ariſe from arbitrary impoſts. 


Tx third tenure for payment in kind is by eſtimation of the crop. This 
is performed by meaſuring the field, eſtimating its produce by inſpection, 
or by ſmall trials, calculating the ſhares according to the rule for the par- 
tition, and valuing the landlord's * ſhare at the market price, which value, 


the tenant pays in caſh, It is uſual to indulge the tenant by a favorable 


o avoid circumlocution and obſcurity, we ſpeak of the raiat as a tenant paying rent, and of his ſupe- 
rior as a landlord or a landholder. But properly his payment was a contribution to the ſtate, levied by officers 


ſtanding between the raiat and government. They never were landlords paying taxes to the ſtate, and 


leafing their lands to tenants, until placed in that fituation by the Britiſh Government, 


r 


meaſure - 


ment in kind commuted for a modus. 
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meaſurement, and a moderate evaluation; for which reaſon he prefers. this 
tenure to an actual partition, which the landlord is alſo deſirous of avoiding, 
as it is very liable to frauds. In the rule for dividing the crop, whether 
under ſpecial engagements, or by cuſtom, three proportions are known + 1 240. 
Hlalf for the landlord, half for the tenant. 
One-third | ditto,” Two-thirds ditt. 
Two-fifths ditto,  Three-fifths. ditto, 


Tus proportions, and others leſs common, are all ſubject to taxes and 
deductions ſimilar to thoſe of other tenures; and in conſequence another 
proportion, engrafted on equal partition, has in ſome places been fixed by 
+ Government, in lieu of all taxes: as, nine-ſixteenths for the landlord, and 
ſeven- ſixteenths for u tenant. 


UNnDEx this tenure the peaſant may not reap his crop without his land- 
lord's permiſſion® ; but by the landlord delaying to attend for the parti- 
tion or eſtimation, the harveſt may ſuffer. For this reaſon, or to defraud 
his landlord, the raiat ſometimes privately gathers the harveſt, On theſe 
occaſions it becomes neceſſary to meaſure the fields, and eſtimate the produce 
which has been embezzled, according to the fertility preſumed on a com- 
pariſon to the lands in the neighbourhood. If the uſual evaluation for 
different articles of produce were reduced to a table of rates; and the 
value in kind turned into money rates, by a reference to the average prices 
of common ſeaſons; it would acquire the ſame form, with the tenure for a 
rent to be aſcertained ſubſequently to cultivation according to fixed rates; 
and is the probable origin of that tenure: : which may be deemed the Pay» 


A ſee for this permiſſion was levied, 8 
1 | nn 


e —— — 


n 


Tux rates ought to anten as far as circumflances permit, and the 


rents of all tenants Within the village or diſtrict,” be regulated by one table. 


the ſoil however muſt ibe-unequal; the rates vary, not only according to 
the articles of produce, and number of harveſts gathered off the ſame field 


within the year, but according tothe ſoil and ſituation: as ſandy, expoſed 
to inundation, oxto drought; annually overflown, adjoining to, or remote 
from the village, & AA theſe variations, whether by the produce or ſoil, 


conſtitute the rates which compoſe the table. Other variations are admit- 
ted for ſubdiviſions of diſtricts, and of villages. But in ſome places the 


rates do not vary by the ſoil and produce; on the n one uniform rate 
is. en to the W land ate 155 the tenant. 


* —_— 


A Par for an 3 after cultivation, by the general taole, need 


not ſpecify the rates. It need only contain the term of the leaſe, the reſer- 


vation of eſtabliſhed: taxes, the meaſure to be uſed for the land, an obligation 
to ꝓay all additional taxes impoſed generally, and the periods of payment. 
| "Tax term ſpecified in a pateh of this nature, is commonly the year for 
which they are granted. A raiat has a LOTS of occupancy, in right of 
which he may retain his land, ſo long as_continues to pay the rent in con- 


formity to the cuſtom of the country, or to his particular engagement. Of 


this, more hereafter, 2 


. 


. HE ſum of the rates, applied to the meaſurement, conſtitutes the original 


rent, in contradiction to additional taxes arbitrarily impoſed, or required for 


ſpecial purpoſes. They commonly fell under ſeveral heads, taxes general- 


ly, charges, exchange, impoſts, and contributions, and fees under their 


> 


N 


Par- 
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particular denominations: ” ' Al cflabliſhed' taxes ought” to be blöught on a 
b ſhewing the amount of the taxes and theit proportion to the original” 


But notwithſtanding the table ſo conſtructed, à reſervation in this, 


* tenures, for taxes to be generally impoſed, and the practice of in- 
poſing them without ſuch expreſs ſtipulation, rendered the ſituation of the 
tenants precarious, It little availed, that the general conſent of the raiats” 


L 


was deemed neceſſary to the impoſition of a tax, not authorized by Govern- 
ment; a few leading raiats, gained by indulgences, eaſily led the multitude. 


M 
Ss * we 


Tux meaſurement is by a bega“ which contains twenty cottas. It is 4 
ſquare meaſure on a ſide of twenty cottas, but the cotta varies from three 
and a half to nine cubits. A pole of the eſtabliſhed length ought to be 
depoſited in the public office of the diſtricts, ſealed at both extremities with 
the official ſeal; and the meaſurement is made with a pole of that length, 
or with a rope of twenty poles. In either mode, the tenant has been com- 
monly defrauded by keeping the middle of the pole elevated, or by withhold- 
ing a part of the rope. So great has been the fraudulent cuſtom, that ralats 
| have been known to conſent to double their REY ror the Ripulation of a fair | 
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meaſurement, — 


Tux periods of payment are ſeldom ſpecig:d, ; they | are regulated by 


tam founded on the eſtimated; value of the crops of Aren s . 
and the demand is made in the guſtomary proportions. But if inſtalments 


are ſpecified, it is by a reference to a e engagement delivered with the 


A 1 3 4. 0 


+ 


counterpart of the leaſe, n 


Other denominations of land meaſure a are known 3 in bean diane. W is by far the mol | 
prevalent, 
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Tux 


1 
Tur tenures did not univerſally conform to the table of rates. ladul- 
gence was allowed to ſuch, as by rank, or religion, were precluded from per- 


ſonal labor. The reduced rates, allowed them, ought to be ſpecified in che 


leaſe z and where the reduction of rates by abuſe has become general, every 
leaſe to raiats muſt in like manner ſpecify the rates of each, TOs the in- 


 Gvidual's s rates may not have been reduged.: STC 3 


"Tax 3 tenure on rates. is for an annual adjuſtment on the Qual 
cultivation. But in many places the raiat is bound to make good the ſame 


amount as in the preceding year, and pay the excels, if any. This be- 
comes a different wunne and the ſtipulation ought to be expreſſed in the 


leaſe. 


' A REDUCTION of rates obtained on a promiſe of raiſing the total amount 
of rent, has unneceſſarily an name to a particular tenure. 

41 177 5 | | ; 

' Sour tenants have been indulged with leaſes for | rates for an definite 


terms. Theſe, commonly, are not liable to the taxes generally ö ; 
and their leaſes contain a clauſe to that effect. 


Our of the adjuſtment after cultivation has atifen another form. After 
: . 
the meaſurement made, the ſeparate account of each tenant becomes a re 


- 


cord: and the annyal meaſurement i is frequently omitted in eonſideration of 


a compromile ; or is partially executed, meaſuring the new cultivation, 


and adhering to the record for the arable of the preceding year. Upon this 


is ſounded the tenure on the record of a general ſurvey, becoming the rule 
by which the occupant is to pay, until a new meaſurement be ment 


to * or correct the alſeſſiment. 


L 39 J . 
Axroxe the tenures, we have not mentioned that of paying for the 
numbers of ploughs employed, inſtead of the quantity of land occupied: it 
is not maintained in Bengal, but is the origin of a tenure known in the 
northern provinces, and which has become vague and precarious, The 
limits of the farm are aſcertained, but without a ſurvey of the quantity 
of land. The tenant occupies it, in the ſeaſon of cultivation, adjuſting the 
rent when the crop is on the ground; and if the Tandlord' and tenant can- 
not agree on an equitable rent, reference cannot now be had to any certain 


rule. The farm is transferred to the higheſt bidder ; and ay difpoſ- 
ſeſſed farmer receives the reimburſement of his expences. 


None of the tenures of Bengal are ſecure, except thoſe where the rent 
of an aſcertained farm or field, or of a ſpecified quantity of land, is fixed by 
a leaſe previous to cultivation, for a ſpecific term, or for perpetuity, or for 
permanency expreſsly ſtipulated : leaſes for an indefinite period, being 
not uncommon. W 


In the other tenures, great confuſion has ariſen. Meaſurements long 
omitted, without a rule by- record ſubſtituted in their place, and former 
ſurveys forgotten, or their rates ® become obſolete, leave no certain male tar 

adjuſting 


The ſtandard for the rugulation of rates has been loſt. We learn from Mr. James Grant in his ob- 
fervations on the revenues of Bengal, that the aſſeſſment was limited not to exceed in the whole a fourth of 
the actual groſs product of the ſoil. The ancient method of eſtimating the aſſets from the produce is ex- 
Plained in the Ayeen Akbery, vol. 1ſt, page 381. See alſo vol. zd. page 9. In early times the demands 
of the Hindu ſovereigns were mere moderate. The Mahabharata mentions that the prince may levy a 
fiftieth of the increaſe of cattle, a ſiftieth of the produce of mines; and a tenth of the corn, Hindu Authors 
diſtinguiſh the cultivator occupying the land of right, or cultivating land which had belonged to another 
eultivator, who is become unable to cultivate, or has expatriated, or has removed to other land, from the 
cultivator, who enters on the land without permiſſion of the former occupant, The former occupant may 
teclaim the land, and have the produce, repaying the cultivator his expences ; or he ſhall have an eighth, an- 


: 5 EN ths 4 + 
adjuſtivg the rents, It is endeavored to obtain from the tenant an undertak - 

in g for the current year; but having to diſpute arbitrary impoſts he ſeldom 

5 conſents. The landlord eſtimating. the amount of his wants, diſtributes it 
at pleaſure on his tenants z and endeavours to levy: this aſſeſſment. In the 
confuſion, of diſputed demands no documents paſs ; the tenant refuſes the 
receipt becauſe ſtoppages have been made, which he does not. acknowledgg 

to be juſt; the landlord refuſes a releaſe, ever claiming more . than. he has 
realized. The confuſion increaſing, the ſole object of one party is to ex- 
tort, and of the other to withhold, as much as poſſible. Hence, . that ſcene. 


| 5 55 of violence, which long diſgraced Bengal, while the peaſant was literally 
j ſubject to the laſh of the extortioner, | 


| > 
| ; n $711 * 
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1 Weaxxrss will ever oppoſe fraud to. oppreflion. This reſource. has 
been very ſucceſsful in the hands of the peaſantry of Bengal. The power 
of compulſion taken from the landlord, leaves them no future oppreſſion to 
apprehend from the vague tenures by which they hold; but they are not 
willing to relinquiſh the future gain by frauds, which thoſe vague tenures 


nually, for eight years, and, at the expiration of thet period, reſame the land without payment of charges. 
The cultivator's to pay the fame to the prince, as to the former occupant . Other authorities / direct, that the 
* cultivator ſhall pay to the former occupant, a tenth of the produce of lands which were waſte, having lain 
five years ; an eighth, for land which had lain eight years; and a fixth, for the land which had lain one year, 
| R and the ſame to the prince. The inſtitutes of Akber inform us, that former monarchs of Hinduſtan ex- 
| | | zcted the fixth of the produce of lands (Ayeen Akbery, vol. 1ſt, page 347) ; under Akber, the revenue was 
| | | ſetiled at a third of the produce of lands cukivated for every harveſt, or opened after a ſnort lay, allowed, 
| in order that the ſoil may receive its ſtrength ; but for lays of three or five years, much leſs was required. 
q For example, for land which had lain three or four years and was greaily. injured, the payment in the firſt 
Il | year was two-fifths of the ſtandard, or two-fifteenths of the produce, ſecond year three-fifths of a ſtandard, 
| | third and fourth year faur-fifihs, and in the fifth year, as for land regularly cultivated... The rates for land 
1 which had been waſte, were in the firſt and ſecond years inconſiderable, the third year a ſixth of the pro- 
| | duce, the fourth year, a fourth of the produce, and after that period as land which had been regularly 


cultivated. [Theſe rates applied to corn only. Indigo, Pappy, &c. paid in ready 1 propor- 
ticpate tates.—Vide ** Akbery, Vol, ik, page 356, 301, and 364. 
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epahleghem-to price li is from thaeſer cguſos o that little . has been 
made in the adjuſtment of rent om ꝗginlia derm andl a long period mb 
probably elapſe, before they acquire regularity. In the mean time, the 


peaſant employs, in the purſuit of diſhoneſt; 8 _ gattentibn, 
which men . eee bis farm: du 0 
127400 My | Mut ingot dT ln berlid 
„ue the nt tenures we hind ale a diffrertorarifeectidrerl 
other cixcuraſtances. A tenant cultivating | in the lands of a diſtant village 
cannot be placed on the ſame footing, with one who uſes land in the vi. 
lage, where he reſides. Indulgence in his rent is allowed to encourage the 
diſtant cultivator; and the ĩnconvenience of remote cultivation makes it ne- 
ceſſary, he ſhould, be at liberty to relinquiſh, at any time, the land he em- 
ploys : and conſequently, his own continuance being precarious, he cannot 
have a title of occupancy; precluding the landlord, from transferring the land 
to a reſident cultivator deſirous of undertaking it. Another diſtinction ariſ- 


es on the practice of tenants under letting their lands to other cultivators. 


This claſs of middle men is numerous. Some are authorized by the na- 


ture of their tenure, where the rent and farm are aſcertained, and fixed; 


others have an expreſs permiſſion inſerted in their leaſe ; moſt have no ju: 22 


 tification for this practice, which has grown by abuſe, and is highly detri- 


mental. Their under tenants depreſſed by an exceſſive rent in kind, and 
by uſurious returns for the cattle, ſeed, and ſubſiſtence advanced, can never 
extricate themſelves from debt. In ſo abject a ſtate, they can never labor 
with ſpirit, earning a ſcanty ſubſiſtence without hope of bettering their 

wretched ſituation. Wherever an intermediate tenantry ſubſiſts, the pea- 
w is indigent, the huſbandry, ill managed. Its baneful influence is no 
where more obvious, than in n. 
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Ix. 1058 unquiet times, | which den the Dawpay” 8 e of the 
Dewanny, arbitrary power reſpected neither preſcriptive rights, nor eſta- 
bliſhed uſages, The management, firſt adopted under the Britiſh authority, 
had no tendency to reſtore order; and, when the ſervants of the Company 
undertook to conduct the detail of internal adminiſtration, they found the 
whole ſyſtem embarraſſed and confuſed. 855 


— —— 


Axxiovs to ſecure for their employers all the available reſources of their 
new acquiſitions, but without intending a wrong to individuals, they en- 
tered on enquiries, with a degree of diligence, which was not rewarded 
with adequate ſucceſs, in unravelling the intricaries of the revenue, by 
Fey aſcertaining local uſages, nor in tracing, by a reference to its inſtitutes, the 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration eſtabliſhed under the Mogul Government. 


: = 
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Tunes enquiries were ſuggeſted by a queſtion which was early ſtarted 

« -of what nature was the landed property of Bengal, to whom it belonged, 
„ and what privileges appertained to other claſſes ?” Various opinions 
were entertained. Some attributed to the ſovereign, the lordſhip of the ſoil; 
but reſtrited this property by admitting that the peaſantry, as holding 
immediately of the prince, had a permanent intereſt in the land, by imme-' 
morial uſage. Others were of opinion *, that the Zemindars enjoyed a pro- 
prietary right in the land, of an hereditary nature, and conſidered the pea- 
ſantry, as having no poſitive right to retain the land, againſt the will and ap- 


* Sce Rous, on the landed property of Bergal. 


probation 
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probation of the immediate ſuperior. Many could perceive no proprietary 
right in any, but the peaſant occupying the ſoil, they held him to be the 
natural proprietor of the land, but bound to contribute to the ſupport of 
the ſtate, from which he had protection. 


. 
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I one point of view, the Zemindars as deſcendants of ancient indepen- 
dent Rajahs, or as the ſucceſſors of their deſcendants, ſeemed to have been 
tributary princes. In another light, they appeared only officers of Govern- 
ment. Perhaps their real character was mixed of both; and they might, 
not inaptly, have been compared to kings, nominated by the Roman re- 
public, to adminiſter conquered kingdoms. 


Tus can not obviouſly apply to any, but to the Rajahs of great Zemin= 
darries. Numerous landholders, ſubordinate to theſe, as well as: others; in- 
dependent of them, cannot evidently be traced to a ſimilar origin. 


In examining the queſtion, it was preſuppoſed that a property in the 
ſoil, ſimilar to that which is veſted of right, or by fiction, in the ſovereign, 
or in ſome claſs of his ſubjects, in every ſtate of Europe, muſt veſt in ſome 
| claſs of the inhabitants of Hinduſtan, either ſovereign or ſubject. If it 
were denied to the Zemindar (a denomination, which readily ſuggeſted the 
term of landholder, for its equivalent), the ſovereign has been thought the 
only member of the ſtate, to whom that property could be attributed. 


BESsIDESs the preſumption ariſing on the literal interpretation of the name, 
the hereditary ſucceſſion to Zemindarries pointed out theſe, for the real 
proprietors. And although the ſucceſſion had not followed the rules of 
inheritance eſtabliſhed *. law for landed property's and admitted 1 in prac- 
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| Vier kor landed Mines: 6f hich the revenue Hack been granted away by 
l Government; and although the hereditaty fucceſfion to office: of accounts * 
was as tegular and as famftffiar as t6/Zemitidarrics ;the zealous advocates for 
| the rights of Zemindars deemed the argument conclufive, or appealed to 
humanity in ſupport of it, For, perceiving no competetor but the ſovereign 
C for the lordſhip of the ſoil, it eſcaped them, that the rights of more nu- 
merous elaſſes might be involved in the pn and that the — 4 
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"However inſucßeient the arguments an in andhifatvcer yet affif- | 
ted by conſiderations of expediency, they decided the queſtion ; and Go- 
vernment acknowledged the Zemindars, proprietors of the ſoil. 
IRS 3857: 1 | $450; | YATES! LTON.N63 211 
Bor it has now been admitted by a very high authority, that the ſove- 
reign was ſuperior of the ſoil; that the Zemindars were officers of revenue, 

juſtice, and police; that the office was frequently, but not neceſſarily here- 
ditary ; that the cultivator of the ſoil, attached to his poſſeſſion” with the 
right to cultivate it, was ſubject to payments, varying according to particu- 
lar agreements and local cuſtoms; that in general, he continued on the ſpot, 
but that the proportion to be paid to the ſtate was to be judged of by the Ze- 
mindar; and ave rights of the Raiat have been gradually abridged, &c. 
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As this correſponds nearly with our opinion, it is the leſs neceſſary to 
Aer argument and proof. The Raiat certainly had a title by gecuganey: 

in right of which he might retain the land, without references to the will 
and approbation of a ſuperior; but ſubject to contributions for the er 
of the ſtate : to aſſeſs and collect which, regulated however * local cuſ- 
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toms or pa mea see bens but varying at the ſame dme,withahenrants 
of the ſtate; was the buſineſs of the Zemindar as à permanent, if not as an, 


hereditary officer. For the due execution of his charge, 5 


by ee and by breun, offices of record, and account. 
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IN e a pi Cr Frethty right in Abladen che adminiſtration of 
Bengal © can hive intended fo more, than to diſclaimn' all pretenſions on the 
part of the ſovercign to a property in the foil; Hot to abridge or annul the 
rights and privileges of other claſſes. But the unqualified declaration requires 
a particular vindication of every right, which claſhes with the property ac- 
knowledged, and tipctures, with apparent inconſiſtency, the regulations 


which maintain incongruous rights. The ſucceſſion of occupants will gradual- 
ly afford to the Zemindars, as landholders, the opportunity of limiting the 


tenures: : leaſehold farmers will ſucceed to privileged Raiats ; and the rights 
of other claſſes will be abridged. Perhaps the certainty _ . rent 
may compehifate the loſs of een poſſeſſion, atio bas zudbisg 
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Fut rent, or AWendes We ulstel by 0 not ſuſfi 


ciently certain, and does not include. all the direct payments required, from 


Raiats. The intricacy of multiplied demands ſeems to have been ſtudied, 

as it facilitated frauds and exactions. Many collections of the nature of 
land rents were ranked among the Sayer or internal duties; eſtabliſhed fees, 
and cuſtomary preſents, as. well as occaſional contibutions, were not brought 
on the regiſter of the revenue; and ſtoppages were made for ſpecial pur- 


poſes. None of theſe properly formed a part of ook land revenue à and 


have been therefore reſerved rep ſeparate conſideration, | S193 vitemmns 
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leite of houtes and gardens, revenue drawn from fruĩt- trees, * and 

math, and rent of fiſheries, Other articles of * n. the village, 

habe been nn as tolls, and perſonal taxes. 1 * ne Y 3475 & Wk A7 a 
ego bas trove to SH V=uttipiort yt oe. 72 

Tux fees were the perquiſites of Putwaries, Mundles, Canungos, Ze 

mindars, and other officers ;;: euſtomary preſents, ſome reſembling fines on 


renewal, ere payable. to the officers of the revenue. Occaſional, as well as 


 eſtabliſhed,; contributions, were for SPY: of general utility; as dams, 
as and ae = ANI | 
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to Aan n and other officers; occaſionally for public works. 
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POOR rents- vere not ufaally levied on Rajats engaged in huſbandry. 
They enjoyed an exemption for theic houſes, and in ſome places for their 


gardens and orchards, but this immunity laſted no longer, than while they 


_ cultivated. And if they changed their habitation, they could not remove their 


hats without paying the value, or in ſome diſtricts, an eſtabliſhed modus. 
In many places, however; the cultivating Raiats paid ground rent; in ſome, 
it was brought on the record of the land revenue. Generally ſpeaking, 
ground rent was paid by reſidents not engaged in huſbandry, for the ground 
employed by their manufactures, as well as for their houſes. It was not 
uſually regulated by the quantity of ground they occupied, but was pro- 
portioned to the means of different deſcriptions of traders, and artiſans. 
From motives of reſpect to Brahmens, and to perſons of rank, they were 
commonly exempted. Some alſo were exempted, on. account of poverty ; 


Others“ as they gave without reward a portion of their labour for the 


WY 4 » bbttbte, bound to ſupply travellers gratis,” And the unpaid labor of many clailes for. their Ze- 
mindars benefit, and for other public officers, 


benefit 


t # 
benefit of the public, or for the ſervice of their ſuperiors. In many places 


traders and artiſans ae no direc n pd Se mn. aſſeſſed 
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Tux revenue of Fruit- trees, is either in kind, by a ſhare of hy dn 


or is paid on a numeration of the Trees. In ſome ee pe it is brought 
2 of the Land revenue. wk 2 6h. eee een 
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** Greegal an the Werden enjoy the bent ww a common 8 
ture, in others they hire reſerved paſtures; moſtly, they pay for paſturage 
in the form of a tax impoſed 2885 individuals, or e _ as ann 
nn maintained by each. | | 09 RO ichen To bt 
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'T HE revenue of math may. be regulated in the une manner as ol 3 
or the graſs lands be reſerved, and the graſs cut and ſold on the ur 
holder's account. 
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Tag revenue e of fiſheries i is obtained by accoliongtty drawing the 125 


on the landholders account, after which, any perſon may fiſh as a gleaver, 


or fiſhermen | are licenced to fiſh for fixed ſums, or for a Proportion, of 


the produce, regulated by rates, or by expreſs agreements. ale gene- 


ral, fiſheries, as well as reſerved paſtures and graſs lands, were let in 
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Oran Sayers were tolls on ſhops, on wading le, or on 
verifying ſcales and weights, on imports and exports, on purchaſes and 


ales. on wnipon by land, or Water; and « on ferries ; and perſonal taxes, 
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anciemtly levied as a capization* on Hindus, lately 28 a tax on ptofeſſions] ; 
Some of theſe tolls and taxes, payable; in the villages by Raiats contributing 


alſo to the land revenue, were commuted for a modus. Moſt were levied 


at markets, and the tolls aſſumed the form of duties and cuſtoms, at the 
printipal marts, and denden mast e: ei 10 unt AHT 
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Tuner Sayers kivs been aboliſhed. Ne the rules by which thay 


were levied, would now be ſuperfluous; it might gratify curioſity, but could 


anfyer-no-uſeful purpoſe. The rules were not ſufficiently>cettaing: this cir- 
cumſtance added to the multiplicity of various collections, ſubjected com- 
merce to undue exactions. Abuſes might have been-redtificd; but the mea- 
ſure of aboliſhing theſe collections was preferred. Wanting tlie regulatibn, and 
protection received from the officers of the Sayer, markets have declined; 
and many have been totally diſuſed,” ſince the abolition of Sayers! This is 
uiidoubtedlPan evil. It is inconvenient, and waſtes valuable time; that the 


peaſant muſt travel far to ſupply his wants, or diſpoſe of his produce. The 


peaſant's and the trader's convenience, equally requires a place of known re- 


Bet, for the beach interchange of commodities. Nunterousf/ markets by ro- 


rern , 


dig interedurſe, contributed to general proſperity. The diſcontinuance 
& can) markets | in the ſhort ſpace of four years, and the decline ol te 


exiſting marts, is an Aariving circumſtance. | 33 
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Non has 8 received any greater relief by the abolition, than might 


have been afforded by the . af 3 A Hays 8 of * 
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 bn# A polb tax called Jaziyeh was * * che Khalif Omar, on all perſons not of the Muſulman 


faith. The! Mahommegan conquerors of H incuſtan, impoſed i it on the Hindus, a; infidels. It was remitted 


| Fr A's Aer \kber. Nevertheleſs, perſonal taxes were levied under the ſame appellation, at ſo modern 


a period as the late abolition of Sayers in Bengal ; but theiuſtances were e rare, and it was only another name 


| 1 72 Were tax, paid by Hindu artiſans. 


fewer than 12,000 in B:ngal and Babara but now, 8 y reduced in number, 
amount 


Ft 5 4s It: SIDE, 
br n el impoſed} in another ſhape, as à fund for * 
ment. And it may be queſtioned by thoſe who have not Adopted "the wild 


doctrines of the economiſtes, whether it would not have been be A ad dviſcible 
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to continue under regulations, and even to raiſe the internal duties, * 


en 10 21 eine of 31001 ALA 7SYURD 2110 
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Fees, 1 and * require no detailed explanation. It Bas 
been already mentioned that fees were the perquiſites of public officers A | 
_ cafional contributions were for works of general utility; ; and ſtoppages- were 


| moſtly for charitable purpoſes, fometimes for official Wl eee Toa 
IX egos uſes, 
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IMPROVEMENTS beneßiting the lands of 'a fingle tenant muſt be under. 
taken by himſelf on his own account, for his on advanta, e, „as hedges, 
ditches, and wells. For greater undertakings of leſs limited bange, che 
tenants intereſted unite in a common concern, as for dams and ponds. Bot 
public works, as dykes, roads, canals, reſervoirs, and bridges, muſt be un- 
dertaken by the landlord for the common benefit of himſelf and tenants, or 
by himſelf or ſome other perſon from motives of public ſpirit. This has 
been a common motive; for, to require repayment. was unpopular ; but 
ſometimes the landlord would be reimburſed by dire& payments, and it is 
equitable he ſhould, if the i improvement be for lands already tenanted: This 
could only be obtained by an immediate ſubſcciption, or by raiſing the rents ; 
and in the prevailing tenures, the rents could only be raiſed by a ſpecial tax 
or contribution. The taxes on tranſport were perhaps (like our turnpike 
tolls) originally eftabliſhed to provide funds for making and repairing the 
roads. The funds were miſapplied, and theſe taxes having been now abo- 
hiked, no funds exiſt for making or repairing the highways. The general 
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dne of seg new taxes: or g contributions. — dal any fund, Wide 
_ pid i in t hat; en, for roads or, other public works, . _ Univerſal, poverty pre- 


Boy, 18 5 90 the undertaking from. motives of public ſpirit. And nothing i is applied 


ſuch works s from the revenue, leyied by the Nate. , Remains of ſtupen- 


eee 


VE: cauſeways, ruins of bridges, and of magnificent ſtairs ,9n. the banks of 


1 rivers, not replaced by ſimilar undertakings of a modern date, ſuggeſt melan- 
S reflectione on the decline of the country. T3 
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Tur contributions * 1 not * - to r — + were for 
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7 charitable purpoſes; or, RR with fees, Ee the ny” Fo on 


01 


Tur charitable purpoſes cluded the n maintenance of helpleſs x poor, with 


Fe ſupport. of prieſts and mendicants, and the endowments of temples and 
colleges... Beſides eſtabliſhed contributions, in money, or in kind, levied on 


. the authority of patents, or of the written conſcnt. of the inhabitants, and be. 


fides allowances paid from ſtoppages made upon a ſimilar authority, the re- 


venue of diſtricts was charged for the penſions and ee alms, or was 
alienated : Las a f fund fy. theſe dar. 
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ces An on * revenue, and * fees and n, received from the 
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285 payment, - the form i in which they were levied, or the fund whence they iſſu- 
ed, the appropriation of- the allowance, or the motive from which it was 


granted : A uſeleſs nomenclature undeſerving the attention of thoſe, whom 
official duty does not require to learn the terms. 
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Pit lands are chil diſtinguiſhed according to their appro; for 


the feveral public officers*; or deſcribed by terms of a general import, but 


that patent was grounded on the written conſent of the inhabitan 


rahmen, birds, devotees, prieſts, and mendicants; or, for a proviſton to 


in a reſtricted acceptation. Theſe alſo, it would be ſuperfluous to ſpecify 3 1 
one however Geſerves wenn do as it throws _ ere on 4 1 ſibje&.” 
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"in ad wür held upon 4 patent from an You &: the” ſtate,” but 
ts of tlie 
diſtrict, who agreed to a Nee on themſelves of the revenue of the 
lands alienated. | 1 fit. 9 | 3436 HS 32469 * 2. TAOKHId s ˖ 
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* underſtand this, it is kcal to advert to the 1 of the tet 
ment of the revenue” diſtributed of the villages, which Was forib6d At ati 
early period under the Mogul government; and by Which it was, that the! 
collection of the revenue was regulated, When Lands were ge hep by the 
fveteign, the revenue was alienated according to this record a Wa 


ferred with the lands from the Revenue Office, to che aa A ner's of 


gb y 


the Vizier's Office, according as the appropriationts were for 2 ald 


religious uſes, or for civil or militazy purpoſes. There, they became 4 


fandt applicable to theſe purpoſes, at the diſpoſal of the fovereign, 099 (1 
the channel of thoſe offices; when the land lapfed or eſcheated. KV A wol! 


F eafloo 
. It deſerves notice 58 the proviſion i in money ala kind, for Zemindars and C anongoes, = the fame Wy 


denomination (Nankat)! If the Zemindars had been proprietors of the ſoil paying fixed land. tex, 9 2 


had they a proviſion ? or if they were not Oficer, as Canongocs, why di did their ptovidon. bear the fame 


denomination ? 


+ Firſt formed by the celebrated Raja Torel Mal. Hie did not live ro complete ir for "ET le. of 


Bengal proper. For this province the Tucsim of the Tumdr was finally frmed at a aL period. The 


Tuciim of the Junna in Dame was completed in Akber's reign. al 


t The pecuniary allowances alſo. formed a fund on which the ſovereign made grants; j e the ſu 83 1 


officers had more influence in the diſpoſal of theſe allowances, than in the diſtribution of alienated lands : : 
the fund of the province was increaſed by an authorized grant; or many ſeparate funds were eſtabliſhed by 
1 9 — on the land and Sayer revenues of diſtricts and aneh & by grants avtborifing private 
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Tur Aenne n of Government e had not the power 
3 alienating the revenue. of lands; but to make grants, they had recourſe to 


the expedient « of obtaining the conſent of the inhabitants of the diſtridts for 


a repartition, on their lands, of the revenue recorded for the lands to be grant 


eds. and as the record carried. the diſtribution no further than to the village, 
they aſſumed the power of granting waſte land within the village: and theſe 


grants would be the moſt n. as the general conſent to a Serſhican might 


er be ghtained. .; 10 Foods 055 
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Acconbixel v the 2 2 ref the free lands of W proper 1 were 


granted from the waſte of the village. The recorded revenue of few villages 


has been alienated. In the confuſion which intervened between the decline 


of the Mogul, and the riſe of the Britiſh influence in Bengal, ſome entire. 


Villages were granted by the Subas and their ſubordinate officers; and they 
alſo diſpoſed of the lands on the alienated fund. But as the Mogul, reſerv- 


ing for the exchequer the revenue of Bengal proper, had never aſſigned in it 


any. lands to the civil and military fund“ and little to the charitable fund, 


_ few. entire villages and very few extenſive tracts are alienated ;- and moſt of 


the free lands are in portions too incortfiderable to ier many tenants. 
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rr by the. more extenſive tracts of "ng ie are GR nume-- 


impoſts. OT into the authority by which. theſe allowances are held, has been Krifter than on the 


tenures of free Iands, The fund has been greatly reduced, and the few allowances confirmed, will lapſe at no 
very diſtant period. In a general view the diſcontinuance of ſuch appropriations is no evil to the public. The 
expence ol public worſhip, and the maintenance of prieſts and others devoted to a religious life, may well 
be left to be defrayed by the voluntary contributions of the people concerned. So many evils ariſe from a 
public proviſion for the poor, that the beſt arguments recommend . that theſe ſhould be left to find ſupport 
from ſpontaneous charity. But colleges of learning need patronage, and need public. foundations. Hoſpitals. 
alſo are a neceſſary eſtabliſhment, which can ſeldom be inſtituted and maintained. on private contributions, 
Theſe were among the appropriations of ' charitable funds in money and land; and are much wanted, hers. 
wealth, generally diffuſed, does. not ſupply the place of: a foſtering government. 

© * Excepting only the proviſion in land for the officers and clabliſhments, immediately employed in a the 
2 and protection of che province itlelf. rous 
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cous to have offered to abfarvencthe ene of thei n 
tion, contraſted to the Lands paying revenue. The free tracts are gardens 3 
the others comparatively a waſte. And this obſervation, which cannot eſ- 


cape any perſon traverſing Bengal, might lead to the concluſion that the land- 


rents are too heavy, and diſcourage induſtry. But it muſt alſo be noticed, „ 


chat the 121 mode of nm for 1 _— * * is 0 


5 — rllage is ſuperintended by an officer or public fervant; whoſe'buſi-- 
neſs it is to aſſign land to new ſettlers, and receive the rents or revenue of 


occupants,” by whatever rule they are adjuſted; and in this he is checked by 


another officer, who is to keep a regiſter of every payment, and a record of 


every tranſaction; as well as to prepare accounts of the rent or revenue due 


from each occupant, according to agreement or uſage, and generally to con- 
duct all the buſineſs, in which writing is required: while the former has the 
duties of a land bailiff. But the ſignature of both is neceſſary to che authen- 
ticity of every document, whether ſanctioning occupaney, or as a receipt or 
an acquittance of revenue, or an adjuſtment of account. They were not 
| however amenable to the fame ſapefior.” The one ſubordinate to the offiee: 
A of record and account for the whole diſtrict. The other accountable to the- 

perſon entitled to receive the revenue. The Canongo, who had the office of 
record alluded to, kept a regiſter of every revenue tratifiction, and of every 
8 regulation of Government, and a record of the uſage of the diſtrict. He- 
was a check on the officers of revenue; and the control might be effectual 
while he had the nomination of the accountants at the villages, Bat though- 
the Canongo in ſome provinces be ſtill conſulted i in the nomination of the ac- 
countants, theſe have become officers of the collection 8, and their control 
has ceaſed ſince. the introduction of a 0 of facing the revenue: 
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— no babe 11 —— 
— ————— oollec from the huſbandmün and reit 
their collections to the treaſury. At what period, the perſons charged with 
che. ecllsctions became reſponi ble for the amount to be-levied; does not ap- 
| per but b Early as:the weign of Arungzib; we find the Dewans required to 
ſend Amins and Crbris to each Pergana at the proper ſeaſori, and the buſineſs of 
the Amin is deſeribed * to be * that going from village to village, he aſcer- 

«© tain the circumſtances and the cultivation of the Perganas, and with due 
« corfideration for: the advantage of Government, and: caſe-of the Raiats, 
_ adjuſt the revenue in dur ſeaſon ; and annually ſend to the ſuperior office: 
S DO the ufual books of the revenue, with the agreements of Zemindars and 
. ich the engagements: ſor collection under the Crori's ſeal : theſe agree- 
| ments -containing-ſpecified inſtalments. And he is thoroughly to examine 
«© before the 8 ae can, and oy 3 Raiats credit ac- 
«, eee JJ Ee erinon Paidke wood 41 
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Medio Sn 61 811 
l the Zain as 8 1 or the Creek in a temporary truſt, 

a is required to engage for ſpecified inſtalments: although the revenue, they 

are to receive, is * el another 66-10 and vw they are to account for 

NO; et | 


Tun 8 at be intellip ible, had we not ſeen, in modern practice, 
the: PRI: eee with the collections made n for ow revenue EX. 
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"Tux praice ſeems | to have been aha to enforce diligence and at< 
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In the Patents for the office, which for A all other offices, contains a general intro los on the 
wy of the offices, N ; 
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& 3 8 
ten "TORE" to prevent defalcations on frivolous ptetences. It * be un- 
derſtood hat the e officer of collections would be exonerated, if he could 
arte it appear that the deficiency was unavoidable: but from the difficul- 
ty,, of obtaining juſtice, when it had the, form of: indulgence, he would 
INE deſire, as a compenſation. for the riſk of loſs, to obtain a ſanction 
for gps, and hh would the more en be allowed: as the exceſs 
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Randard. PS ring add not © dnn ſerutiitze ihe accounts: af 
officer, who had fulfilled that expectation. And thus, probably, the offi- 
cer entruſted: with the collections became a farmer of the revenue. The 
tranſition was eaſy from the ſelection of an officer who was to become reſ- 
ponſible for the revenue, or from the reſponſibility required from the per- 


manent officers of collection, to the acceptance ot the . of n 
to be entruſted with official * 


i en de 

8 1 3 ee ae too — W not become uni- 
verſal, nor were its ill conſequences fully felt, until employed among other 
expedients by Caſim Ali Khan, to obtain a ſudden and large inereaſe of re- 
venue, that he might fatisfy; the craving demands of the Britiſh govern. 
ment. Unable to realize the revenue for which they engaged, while they 
adhered to the rules by which the payments of occupants were regulated, 
the : farmers diſregarded uſage and engagements, and impoſed taxes® at 
Pleaſure, which they enforced by corporal puniſhment. Oecupants had 
recourſe to the deſperate remedy of deſertion. Their harveſt and pri vate 
property were confiſcated, and the practice of aſſeſſing on the _—_— 
cultigmions the deficiency qrifing by deſertions became general.” 


"0 A ſtrong inſtance obtured 3 in one diſtrict, where ia the glb month of the year, a general cel. of 30 per 


centum was impoſed. The revenue fell in N years far below the former flandard, and has never 
wen __ retrieved, 
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— N, diſcouraged by oppreſſion, ltinquilled,” or reduced weit 
cultivation . To induce them to reſume it, farmers allowed every indul gence 
they aſked;/ advanced money to thoſe who needed indulgence, and granted 
every ſtipulation which they required: but, as ſoon as the harveſt v Was on tlie 
ground, forgetting every promiſe, they eaſily found pretences for anmilling 
" agreements made with ſimple unguarded peaſants, or ſhameleſiy infringed en- 
j gagements, witkout a pretence but their own wants. Hence that habitual | 
breach of faith, $f which the remains are yet perceivable. And the gene- 
ral diſregard -of uſage and agreements rendered. uſclefs the officers or ac- 
cant and controul. - Their <4 bas never been reſtored. Wy 
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I urn government . its attention to check theſe abuſes; and with- 
out diſcontinuing a farming ſyſtem, or relinquiſhing A high revenue, regu- 
| lated. the conduct of the farmers, and held them to a ſtrict idherence to 
exiſting engagements with occupants and cultivators 4 the farmers, control- 
ed in avowed. oppreſſions, recurred to indirect methods, Favoring a fer 
leading cultivators, through the influence of theſe, they obtained general 
agreements to authorize exactions and impoſts. Raiats themſelves became 
farmers of revenue, with the view of granting, on their own authority, re- 
| ductions in the revenue of the lands to be occupied by themſelves; and 
they continue to farm, that they may perpetuate their abuſive advantages. 
The peaſants at large are depreſſed by a racked rent: and the favored few 


do not uſe to the beſt advantage the lands they hold; but form . claſs of 3p 
intermediate n mentioned in another Nasen ; 


IT bs ont N endleſs to deſcribe al the abuſes which have grown; and - 
. which are ſo numerous, that permanence is now inſufficient to excite the 
Ker „ 7” FED landlord, 


*#, 


1 1 


landlord to the arduous vodertakilg of n abuſes, and regulating 
the rents; diſcouraged, as they are, by the difficulty of diſcriminating the 
juſt rights of the tenantry from advantages colluſively obtained, and con- 
trouled by the litigiouſneſs of tenants who conteſt every point, and avail 
nn. of every rg which the forms of 3 . 
afford. oh o e, 511 
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Tux farming ſyſtem not adopted by the proprietors: of free lands, or at 
leaſt where adopted, not purſued to a rack rent, and of courſe not followed 
by the long train of ill conſequences we have indicated, is one probable 
cauſe of that manifeſt ſuperiority of free lands over lands aſſeſſed by the 
ſtate. Having a permanent intereſt in the land, and being in no neceſſity to le- 
vy a ſpecific ſum, whether the tenants can afford it or not, the proprietors of 
free lands have not had the ſame inducements to rack rent their eſtates, as 
thoſe who have come under engagements. to government, whether as Zee 
mindars, or as temporary farmers; ! m e ay ee , me 

TRE farmers of the rents of free lands, | engaging for a moderate reve- | 
nue proportioned to the dues regularly, demandable from the tenants, have 
not been led to the lame violent, or to the ſame indirect methods of op- 
preſſion; nor have the ſame abuſes ariſen from frauds oppoſed to op- 
preſſion. The rents of the tenants continue leſs intricate and leſs unequal. 
The average aſſeſſment on the tenants of free lands, may perhaps not be 
much inferior to the average on the lands aſſeſſed for public revenu⸗ ; but 
not being ſo unequally diſtributed, the peaſants at large are not depreſſ:d : we 
| Nate this on the reſult of long, and familiar obſervation. 


* 


Ir is confirmed by: a compariſon to tracts for which e Fi 
| e mw perpetual 


3 
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8 ities; leaſes, Whether themſelves Zemindars of the diſtri, or only 
farmers of the ſubdiviſions of large Zemindarries, or of diſtricts comprehend- 


ly chan other lands but become a/ permanent poſſeſſion before the long 
continuance of the farming ſyſtems had introduced all the abuſes which 


attribute, in theſe, or in free lands, to the encouragement of lower rents, 
(although this opinion be generally received,) as to equal and uni form aſſeſſ- 
ment. For we have had frequent opportunities of remarking on theſe poſ- 
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darries is more deplorable than that of eſtates of moderate extent. The 
Zemindarry of ones individual, oomprehended thirteen thouſand ſquare 
miles. The Eſtate we allude to has been conſiderably reduced, but yet 


Many are too great to be . e by the proprietors themſelves. 


"IF is engaged, deters him from delegating the ſuperintendance to irreſ- 
| | ponüble ſervants - He is willing to divide his riſk, by underletting to 
farmers; and prefers chis management ſanctioned by modern practice, to an 

attempt at regulation and reform; which from the long prevalence of abuſes 

would now aſſume wy e of i innovation and hazardous pes 
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cheir own 1 minutely acquainted with the eee of 
„»Zemindarry of Rajtthaby. 
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ing leſs: conſiderable Zemindarries ; not originally aſſeſſed more moderate- 


have now grown, they-exhibit ſuperior culture: which we do not ſo. much 


 feffions, that the average rate of cents exceeded that of een lands 
30 Fe lands affeſſed a the revenue, the condition of large Zemin« 


continues a wide property and ſeveral others are very extenſive. . 


* the ſame time the magnitude of the ſum, for which: the proprietor 


Tux ſame — muſt have ſome flichice ate the grojiicton ; 
of ſmaller Eſtates; but having their whole property within the reach of 
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If emden of on welfare ought to ſupercede our feelings for 


the individual loſs of propetty. the preſent rapid diſmemberment of large 


properties might be deemed a fortunate cireumſtance. Regulations, which 
encourage the ſubdiviſion; of landed Eſtates among heirs according to the 
eommon laws of itheritatice):are-for. — n der Judge 3: but this- 
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Ax inferior and ſubordinate claſs of en held OP |Etates.! Ti 
the weſtern provinces, where the Office of the firſt & receiver of rents has in 
forne-inſtinces become hereditary, the claſs of inferior Proprietors may haye 
Had their origin in the ſucceſſion of heirs being admitted to the ſubordinate 
offices of collection under the Zemindar. But this certainly is not the ori · 
gin of the petty properties in the eaſtern diſtricts of Bengal. Theſe ſeem 


rather to have been an extenſion of the rights of occupants, from vague 


permanence to a declared, bereditary fand even transferable intereſt. They 
all bear a fixed quit rent for portions of land to be inherited in regular ſuc- - 
ceſſion; and ſome were underſtood to authoriſe the transfer by ſale or gift, 


and conſequently conferred every right which conſtitutes a real property. 
Others, not authoriſing a transfer by ſale or gift, conferred an imperfect and 


dependant property, which nevertheleſs was inheritable in regular ſucceſſion. 


But both, by abuſe, became liable to variable alleſſment,” in common - with 
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e IE EE ptdpertees ill However remained u little raperior'ts 
che commorr right of occuparicy which ceaſed with poſſeſſion,” whereas the 
hereditary title authorized the Talookdir-or his heir to "reſume * ; 
though his actual 8 had been . 
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Me pe were 1 N to the aſſeſſment of the Ald as it nul 
on the record/already®. mentioned, at firſt as a ſpecification'of the revenue 
to be paid; of late, only as a deſignation of the property *'in the interme- 


diate period, it ſerved to regulate their actual aſſeſſment, by adding to the 
recorded aſſeſſment the ceſſes in the ſame proportion, at which their ſuperior 
Zemindars were rated. The transferable properties mentioned compre- 
hend. nearly the whole of the properties which have been ſeparated (under 
the name of 'TalooksF,) from the juriſdiction of ſuperior landholders ; 


while the other properties, we have mentioned as prevailing in the eaſtern 
diſtricts, continue ſubordinate to the Zemindars; but in both, the aſſeſſ- 


ment has long ceaſed (by the general confuſion which had grown in the 
revenue) to be regulated by any certain rule. Many however have pre- 
ſerved the "OY of a quit rent, . in perpetuity. 


r 
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Ly müste eh ſrnall, ſubdivided . to the cd of .inheri- 
Wo i Hindu or Mahomedan law, ſoon ſplit into e ee | 
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" Some Talooks ſeem to have been the en tenure ſabdivided voher a not entitled ie W | 


| — were no better, than permanent leaſes i in farm. 
Pat. Eſtates of Mefulmans are more rapidly ſubdivided than thoſe of Hindds. The law of gap partner. 5 


ſhip preſetves the unity of the Eſtates held by Hindus. This however ie not the moſt material difference. 
The Hindu law divides property in equal ſhares among heirs of the ſame degree, but without admitting 
the participation of females.. In general theſe only inherit in defzult of male heirs. The Arabian law 

afigns to ſeveral relations their ſpecific portions as allotted by the crown; and divides the remainder of 


the inheritance among the reſiduary heir ; giving equal ſhares to all mates of the lame vs and half the 
"JOB? Os ET T lk 1 
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0 e 1 
0 incondemble;; that the bl accounts axkitn independent Talookdits 
aſleſſed with an annual revenue of a Is pence: yet, attached to their poſ- 
| ſeſſions, the heirs limit their induſtry to their paltry properties; or even 
content themſelves indolently to attempt maintaining, on the income of a 
ſubdivided aer. the ee idleneſs of an, affluent predeceſſor. 
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edge cannot be 1 n than while f to force, the main- 
tenanee of a family from an inadequate portion of land. Petty poſſeſſions 
are almoſt an irreſiſtible inducement to this laborious idleneſs,' but ſufficient 
ſecurity in leaſebold tenures. and the experienced advantage of larger 
farms, would induce petty proprietors to extend their induſtry beyond the 
limits of their properties. As for idle indigence, it finds in ſome degree 
its own remedy, but at the expence of population. The more numerous | 
the claſs of unprofitable” citizens, the greater the preſent evil. The 
| juſtice and policy of limiting the ſubdiviſion of landed property may be 


queſtioned : but certainly a government ſhould not encourage it, to a mi- 
nute degree of ſybdiyition, . r 

17 may even be doubted | whetherSubdiviion of pape in narable land be 
not an evil, though it were not carried further than may afford to the proprie- 
tor an humble ſubſiſtence. The Indian, by nature inactive, i is too much diſ- 
poſed i to reſt ſatisfied | in indolence on the produce of his land, neither apply- 
ing to huſbandry, on his own land, nor to any other occupation to aſſiſt his 
income. Straitened it in his circumſtances, he exaſts the utmoſt rent from his 
tenant. T he huſband Iman who uſes the land compoſing ſuch petty properties, 
Whether a tenant, or bimſelf the proprietor, is in a wretched and indigent ſ ſitu- 
ation, compared to the tenants of more con ſiderable proprietors. Theſe propri- 
ctors, unleſs impelled by! the difficulties of an exceſſi ve contribution to the re- 


— 


venue, 


—— — 
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whe; Aas cheir intereſt in Ae | 
claſs of wenlthy eitisens contributes to the proſperity of che ſtate; by their 
encouragement of elegant arts; though the greateſt proſperity of the nation 
is found in the eoſumption of the people at large, when general caſe” per- 


mits|the/getieral*confuription of more than the mere neceſſaries of life. In 
Bengal neither general nor particular wealth exiſts, to add to the conſump- 


tion of the 'commonalty, or encotrage elegancies In a ſuperior klaſs; this 


 eofifideration” we ſhall have occaſion to feſume: We have here oc to re- 
mark, that the conſumption of the mere neceſfaries of life, by a a claſs of 
unemployed proprictors, — mee to general proſperity ; ; it ſhows 
only an nen „ ee ae et xa 
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Tus clafs or proprietors is bumerbus. We have ſtated in in a former chap- 


ter, the income intendet to be left to proprietors of lands aſſeſſed te to the re- 
venue (rupecs 46.46, 409). Their actual income is greater, but, a confi. 
| derable proportion appertaining to the owners of larger eſtates, the remain- 
der, diſtributed amongſt more than 60,000 proprietors, does not afford an 
average of thirty rupees each, which i is inſufficient t to maintain the Any 
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Tut preſent fituarion of the proprietors of 9 eſtates does not permit 
chern to allow the indulgence and accommodation to their tenants, which 
25 might be expetted on eſtimating their i income. Reſponſible to government 
for à tax profeſſedly equal to ten elevenths of the expected rents of their 
eſtates, they have no probable ſurplus above their expenditure, to compen- 
fate "riſk. In any calamity, a moderate tax muſt leave'to the proprietor 

ſome income. On the contrary, a ſmall calamity muſt bear down one who 


is aſſeſſed with renceleveriths of his receipts. "Ay calamity, any accident, 
(QUILT 
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even 4 ee in his recoveries, involves a Zeminday in difficulties: from 
which no economy or attention can retrieve him. Every jail# filled with 
proprietors confined for arrears; every Gazette, with advertiſements of lands 
to be ſold for revenue, prove the difficulties of | their ſituation: ſufficiently; 
obvious on the ſpot, it will become 1 more ae to a remote MERE by: 
W OO to . e ih 14829 
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Tux landlord's bebte in the Britiſh iſlands are fivefold of the rieat revenue 
of Government. In Bengal, the revenue excceds the whole land rent accor- 
ding to ſome eſtimates. The land revenue alone is nearly equal to four- 
tenths of the groſs rents of land ; it is certainly more than four-tenths of 
the groſs rents of land liable for revenue. Purſuing the compariſon to groſs 
_ produce, the diſproportion is leſs, though this circumſtance be no alleviation. 
to the landholder. The groſs land produce i in the Britiſh iſlands exceeds 
two hundred millions; from which is paid thirty millions, including with 
the groſs revenue of the ſtate, poor's'rates and tythes, excepting however 
lay tythes, which rather conſtitute a co-ordinate property in the rents, than 
an impoſt on the people. The groſs land produce of Bengal we eſtimate 
at thirty-three million ſterling, and che contributions of every nature at a 
fourth of that ſum. b 


Ir Kould appear from this general view, that the ene of the 
people at large, in ſo far is worſe than in Great Britain; for they con- 
. tribute nearly i in the proportion of a fourth of the land product, in Great 
Britain, a ſeventh. And, from the mode i in which'i it is required in Bengal, 
a great hardſhip is felt by particular claſſes. The conſiderution of their 
circurnſtances we "ſhall have occafion to reſume; we are here led to ela- 
| mine i in what proportion the giols produce we have eſtimated [rewatds* the 


n Since this was written, the Regulation for confinement of ee in arrear has been reſcinded, 
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ſpontaneous auſterity. Salt is cagerly deſired by the Indian, his vegetable. 


ES 0: 1 
labor employed for its produktion. and in what degree of EY it ſupports 
the claſſes Who ſabſiſt on labor. The conſumption ol the commonalty is 
the wealth of the nation; and the country may be deerbed flouriſhing, in 
proportion as the people at large are in an eaſy condition. The general 


mode of life, compared to What may be deemed reſonable wants, will thew. 
whether the people at large are well or ill ſupported; conſidering at the 


ſame time the reward of labor, to determine whether voluntary deprivation, 
or real poverty. refuſes them the gratification of their wants. 
SussTANT TAL buildings are altogether wanting. This indeed cannot 
be ſolely aſcribed to general poverty ; it is partly chargeable to manners 
and habit: but the neatneſs and convenient ſhelter of the ſtraw huts and 


ſheds, of thoſe, whoſe circumſtances are comparatively caſy, ſhew that the 


Indians are not indifferent to their lodging. Turning from theſe to — 


miſerable hovels which hide, rather than ſhelter, the peaſantry at large, we 
find che peaſants, and even the inhabitants of cities, crowded in narrow 
huts, which are neither ſecured from intruſion, nor from weather, and 
are formed of materials which a wealthier claſs would refuſe even for 
fuel. - We. cannot but conclude that,. to their own feelings, they are ill 


lodged. 1 | 1 


Tua animal e ſhould be reſerved for follivals, ſeems a n 


of national manners; but that a large proportion of the people ſhould uſe 


unnutritive grains and pulſe inſtead of white corn, cannot be aſcribed to 


: 


diet requires it; but the moſt numerous claſſes cannot afford, to. ſeaſon. 
their food with. it. Obſerve the, peaſants meal ; a, pinch of falt on a leaf, 
ſtands by his plate of rice; a fey grains at @ time.deceive his palate, while 
TU Ea n,, nat 64 
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| he ſwallows ſeveral mouthfuls of inſipid food. His abſtemieuſneſo in 
reſpect to this, and other coodiments. for which his predileAion 1 _ 
LE not voluntary. He is ſenſible that he is ml fed. e e Al 


* 


| dum drefs of Ge Taki rich or poor is ſimple. The intercouſe with 
Muſulmans has introduced fome variety in veſture, but the original Hindu 
dreſs prevails, A ſcarf on the ſhoulders, and another falling from the waiſt, 
with ſandals to the feet, clothe the men; a longer ſcarf is the whole of the 
female dreſs: when rain or cold require it, a woolen or a quilted mantle, is the 
only additional covering. But, though the form of dreſs be ſimilar, the 
materials employed conſtitute conſiderable difference. Cloths of a good fa- 
bric are within the reach of few ; a coarſe and ill ſtruck cloth, of the ſame 
texture, as that known to the trade as wrappers in packages, is the dreſs 
of the more numerous claſſes? while many are content with ſack=cloth, 
For warmer covering, foreign woolens are preferred, but attainable by few ; 
the middle claſs are dreſſed in quilted chintz, or in plain quilts while 
the poorer ſort have recourſe to the rugged covering of a home-made 
blanket, The peaſant, decked in his ſack cloth, and blanket, can hardly 
deem himſelf well clothed. 8 

View the inſide of his wellig: a coarſe mat his bed, the ground his 


chair and table, cow-dung his fuel, unglazed earthen pots his furniture, 
A leaf his plate. He cannot be thought well provided. 


better ſubſiſtence? It cannot, if we juſtly eſtimate the average earnings of 


a family at no more than three rupees per menſem, which can barely 
maintain . in the loweſt form of ſubſiſtence, 


I the 


Ir will naturally be aſked, whether the price of labor could afford a 


We have intimated, that 
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che price of proviſions (that is of white corn) is to the price of labor in 
Bengal, in no greater proportion “ than the price of an equal weight of meat 
and bread, to the price of labor in England, in both a third. As this 
cireumſtance ill agrees with the preceding inference. ' It is neceſſary to 
examine more particularly the earnings of country labor, which from the 


mode in which it is conducted, cannot be conſidered ſeparately from the 


detail of Huſbandry. This therefore we alſo reſume. 


® In England a pound of meat coſt four pence, the ſame weight of bread two pence, together nearly 


a third of the average price of day labor taken at ſeventeen pence, In Bengal, the hire of day-labor is 
eſtimated at one anna, and the price of coarſe rice the third of an anna, 
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Profits. of Huſbandry in Bengal. —Corn and Live Stock, — ; 
Valuable Produce. 


| \ \ E have deſcribed the peaſants as applying the labor; they give to 
| - huſbandry, ſolely to land uſed on their own account, and have 
mentioned a claſs of tenantry monopolizing land, to relet it to the actual 
cultivator at an advanced rent or {or half produce; but it muſt be under- 
ſtood that, though this too generally deſcribes the whole tenantry, peaſants 
are not wanting, who ſuperintend the culture of their lands performed by 
the labor of ſervants or hired laborers : reſtrained by prejudice from per- 
ſonal labor, or permitted by their circumſtances to content themſelves with 
ſuperintending the management, or at leaſt calling 1 in the aſſiſtance of hired 
labor in aid of their own. Reference had to the quantity of land renanted, 
perhaps, the greateſt part is held by tenants who hire labor. But, their 
ſeryants and laborers uſing land alſo on their own account, the pea- 


ſants, in reſpe& to number, were truly deſcribed as laboring unaſſiſted on 
the lands they uſe. 
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A cuLTiy ATOR employing ſervants, entertains one ie for every plough, 
paying monthly wages, Which on an average do not exceed one rupee per 
menſem; in a cheap diſtrict, we have aſcertained the monthly wages ſo low 


as eight annas. But the taſk, on a medium of a bega a day, is completed 
_ I 2 "Ny 


4 eee 


by noon. The cattle is then left to the herdsman's care, and the plough- 
man follows other occupations the reſt of the day, moſtly the cultivation 
of ſome land on his own account; and this he generally tenants at half pro- 
duce from his employer. The quantity of land, commonly uſed by the 
ploughman, is aſcertained by the uſage of ſome diſtricts, which authorize 
a ſpecific quantity of land to be underlet by tenants, namely two begahs 
per plough, equal to three“ begahs of the tandard to which we reduce the 
variable meaſures of land. 


Ir the herd be ſufficient to employ one perſon, a ſervant is entertained ; 
and receives, in money, food, and clothing, to the value of one rupee and 
a half per menſery. The ſame herdſman however generally tends the cat- 
atle of ſeveral peaſants, receiving per head a monthly allowance equal to 
bout half an anna, One herdſman can tend fifty oxen or cows. 


"Ware ſeveral ploughs are kept, the oedfaiit uſually has a pair of oxen 
particularly aſſigned to the implement which ſupplies the purpoſe of a har- 
row: for this is 19795 Ea require ſtronger cattle than are fufficient for 
buy 1 8 5 'Þ 

X dee coſts leſs than a rupee. The price of a grooved 
beam, uſed as a harrow to break and level the ground, is yet more incon- 
ſiderable. The cattle employed in Huſbandry are of the ſmalleſt kind: 


ey. colt on an average not more than Þ five rupees each. 


S: 
» 3 


. At half 4 * * ſolely by the — . labour of the ploughman, three begahs cannot 
pay 5 than ſeven rupees * to be added to the monthly rupee paid by his em- 


hoyer. Co 


. +, The enge pi price of 3 5 for eats 3 Bengel might cles be taken ſtill 8 "FE 
five rupees, for they are brought in the „*** and fix rupees a head fatted for the 
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Tux price of this labor may alſo be taken on the uſual hire of u plough, 
which we ſtate on the medium reſult of our enquiries at two annas per 


Tux ſame cattle, work an implement which bears ſome reſemblance to the 
| harrow, but is uſed for rice and ſome other cultures to thin a luxuriant ve- 
getation, and diſperſe the plants equal in the field, . at the ſame 


time to remove the weeds, 


Fon a hand weeding, the labourers are very generally paid in grain, in- 


the coſt is very trifling, Twenty labourers may weed a begah a day.. 


ſtead of money. The uſual daily allowance is from two to three ſeer of 
grain, They bring their own hoes, which are ſmall ſpuds, and of which 


Fox tranſplanting, the allowance, and the labor performed, are nearly 4 


the ſame. No tool is required for tranſplanting rice, the whole operation 
being performed by the hand; but for other cultures, where a tool is re- 
quiſite in planting, an implement reſembling a hoe on a long handle, or 
one like a —_— alſo on a ow handle,” is — 


= 


For band doi. the dis hoe which in Bengal ſerves the aſs of A 


ſpade, is employed. It is wide and curved,” and ſet on the handle at an 


acute angle, which compels the laborer to ſtoop low to his work. The 
ſame tool ſerves for clearing old lays, preparatory to-opening them with the 


plough, and for other purpoſes for which a ſpade would be - uſeful. The 


pay for digging, and generally for all country labor, is on the ſame allow- 


ance, as already mentioned of two to three ſeer per diem. 
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Bur reaping is generally performed by the piece, the reapers being hired 
Fig a ſheaye in fixteen, or if they alſo carry in the harveſt, at 'a ſheave in 
eight, but the whole expence of gathering the harveſt, may be paid with 
one meaſure of grain on ſix, which provides for the labor of reaping, car- 


rying,. winnowing,. meaſuring, and Nlxiog the ., n 24911 


1 crore r t 5 84 7 2 1 2415 15 17 » 4.454 | = | BHT C1 $36 OUT: 
Tur thraſhing is not. . for corn is Foes ares but . out 
by the cattle of the farm. bd off o7unor ol 21019 


vt TROUGR rice and pulſe may find a market in the huſk, and the buſineſs 


-of huſking rice and ſplitting pulſe. generally belong to the firſt purchaſer, 


yet, not unfrequently employing the peaſants leiſure, it may be counted 
among the labors of the cottage. 

Ix is executed with a wooden peſtle and mortar, or rice is huſked un- 
der a beater of ſimple contrivance, worked by a pedal. When the. huſk has 
been removed by long beating on the dry rice, it is preferred for home 
conſumption. If previouſſy ſcalded, it is better adapted for preſervation, 
and has been preferred for foreign pommerce. As the expence of fuel is 
nearly equal to the economy of labor, the allowance of huſking rice, is 
nearly uni form, at a contract for returning, in clean rice, five eighths of 
the veight delivered * rice in the- huſk The On with the chaff, or 
bran, yy the laber. ol, i © 


w_ 


CLAIRE inne 1 OE FU 6 
Wx ſhall not have formed a jun notion of e reward of country labor, 
without comparing the price of labor to what remains to the cultivator on 
half produce, in this compariſon, it will be unneceſſary to notice, the ſmall 
_deduftions uſually made from the whole produce before partition. Some 


are 


1 71 ] 


are favorable to the cultivator, as they pay ſome of his ſmall expences; 
others unfavorable, as they are taxes for the meaſurement of the produce; 


or for religious appropriations. The advantage and diſadvantage may be 
nearly balanced, and we conſider him as obtaining no more than an 
exact half of the produce to reward his labor, and * his ex- 


pences. 


Tx maund of n a large produce from one _ in rice, and is a = 


return of fifteen for one, | | 


Cultivator's Share, « - Maunds 50'0 1 
Seed which the proprietor advanced, return- my. ws. ©. 
ed with 100 per cent for intereſt 8 o 26 10 | 
His labor of reaping &c. at the rate of a 1) > 4 70 [4 
fixth, on the whole crop, — 1 26 10 
Ditto of weeding twenty days at 24 ſeer, 110 © „ | | 
eo was ; 
1 16 11 [1 


Do. of huſking, with the waſtage at 3. N sd ai chu! i 


: * | , * 
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eee 
thirty-five ſeer ſeven chittacks of clean rice, at the average rate of twelve 


— 


annas per maund, is eleven annas nearly, which does not pay the labor of 
ploughing, &c. at two annas per diem for eight days. | 

2 Tux peaſant cultivating for half produce, is conſequently not rewarded 
for his labor, ſo well as hired laborers; and if it be further conſidered, 
chat in the neceſſity of anticipating his crop, for ſeed and ſubſiſtence, and 
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of borrowing for both, as well as for his cattle and for the implements of 
buſbandry; at the ufurious/advance of a quarter, if repaid with the ſuc- 

ceedin g harveſt, and of half if repaid later, we cannot wonder at the fcenes 

of indigent diſtreſs, which this claſs of cultivators exhibit ; nor that they 


are oſten compelled, by an — debt, to emigrate from province to 
province. 
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IT is obvious, that, where the produce is greater in proportion to the ſeed 
and to the quantity of Land, the ſum of labor remaining the ſame, this 
partition of crop, may leave to the peaſant full payment for his labor; on 
the other hand, where it is leſs, it may be abſolutely unequal to afford the 

OY ſimpleſt neceſſaries. The latter extends fo far, that in a conſiderable part 
of the Lands, the cultivation for this proportion of produce is utterly im- 
practicable. We therefore took a higher produce, and eſtimated leſs labor, 
than the general average ſuggeſted. But this muſt be now noticed, with 


the requiſite return of profit on the __— advanced, to compare produce 
with money rents. | | 


In the Huſbandry of corn and ſpall grains, it has been already ſtated, 
that a conſiderable proportion of the land yields ſeveral crops in the year; 
much indeed yields only one; and on the other hand, the practice explain- 
ed of crowding crops ſeems ill judged, and returns Jeſs in proportion to 
labor and expence, than ſucceſſive cultivation. We may therefore aſſume, 

as the middle courſe of Huſbandry, two annual crops on each: field ; one of 
white corn, and another of pulle, oil ſeed, or millet. Not that, on a medium, 

land adually produces two annual crops, but the greater expenſe of culti- 
| vating two ſeparate portions, for their reſpective crops at two different ſea- 
ſons, is nearly compenſated by the the profit of obtaining in ſome inſtances 

RP | more 


On 1 | 
Hore than ture crops from the ſame land where circumſtances permit, at te 


ſame time that the quantity of land actually uſed, is more than would be 
| . if a land uniformly — two crops. 


: - | A £ 
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A eLovuGn,” with the uſe] yoke of two or three pair of oxen aſſigned to- 
it, is equal in common management to the full cultivation of fifteen begahs 


of land: and the expence, eſtimated at twenty-two. rupees eight annas, 
averages one rupee and a half per bega, e FED 
Ploughman, at one rupee per menſem, 7 3 12 
Allowance to the herdſman, (ſay for five oxen, at half an . 
anna each) t wo annas and a half per menſem, or per annum, Ls 14 | 


_ Paſture annually, two annas a head, _ 88 - li FU Lee i | 10 


Intereſt on thirty rupees, the coſt of the cattle, and on two 


rupees, the coſt of the plough, &c. at two per cent. per 
menſem, including the wear and tear of the plough, and the 


replacing of cattle, i SY AUR UL Deb WB 8 [ 
; 22 38 


O che medium 8 * two qops per annum, che produce® may bo | 


® Tn the firſt volume of the Archery; page 356, isa table of the mean prod 600 of nnd regvlarty cul. 


tivated. It is calculated on a medium of three years. To compare this with our eſtimate may be curious. 

The begah noticed by the Ayeen Akbery is of 3600 ſquare Ilahee Guz, and the maund 1s of forty 
ſeers, each ſeer weighing thifty-. dams. The begah for which our eſtimate is formed contains 1600 
ſquare yards, and the mauad is of forty ſeers, containing eighty SICCa Wegen, ow. Ade on are equal 


An ſquate N and thirty dams to forty-three Sicca Weight. ; 
. n Produce & begab of 3690 Iiabes N * reduced to the b 

Len: I QLGEU LAY SIDE een ee fe Voſs 2e ſquare 2 75 | 
"Lo 2 3 maunds of 80 Sa. t. ta the e. ſter. 
Clean nec average of three forts; | 2C5"'S by 16 33 00 ot e e e 14 35 
Wheat aud barley, 37 *;/ $32.38. 8 (= N den i nl 0:0 
Peaſe, Vetches and other pulſe, average of eight kinds, 7 Wt Ce. 4. wo | | 
Miller, average of two kinds; i/ 54112 £13.10.% 3% 27 a, er Tan Lanes = hl . 
Seeds yieldiag oil, average of three kinds, 6 16 „ 1 
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whit at yen * of lie in the huſk, an the and 6 half made « 
_"pulle, or, of other grain ag the ſecond herveſ t. 


Seven, maunds equal to tour n ond. LA ſeers of ae, 
| rice, at 12 Annas, 1 . * 3 — Rs. 3 . 
— maunds at 10 a. e 


— 


Seed epd a Wend; ; and expence of reaping, Ke. a 5 1 6 
Labor of ſowing, weeding, &c. equal to two weedings, or forty Ry 

day-labourers, at two and a half ſeers. amd. 20 ft. at 8 Ans. 1 4 
_ Labor of cattle for the e plough, Kc. 5 - A > 5 


8 nn 
F148 Ws the landboſer c or his officers,., : ; ET - 1 6 
%%% 0» 5 8 

in bon 1 nt 37:1 DAY | | 


"Tux 8 ee gf ON * „ corn cultivation the very 
humble maintenanee we ſuppoſe, u unleſs his family ſhare in the labor for 
which we calculate him to-pay, or apply their leiſure to-other occupations, 

or unleſs we take into account his 180 from the land underlet to his 
| re at half ee 


"od in fag, it is not : upon the enen of grain that the — de- 

1 pad for profit, or even for comfortable maintenance. In grazing diſtricts, 

it is the dairy, in others, it 1s the culture of ſome more valuable produce, 
Which aids the corn huſbandry. In grazing diſtricts, the occupying of 

arable land, is neceſſary to entitle the peaſant to paſture in the foreſt and 

downs a een * of e And the ne of ws, though not 
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equally profitable, "wo to alleviate the riſk of other aan which tem 

precarious in proportion to the greatneſs of profit. On the failure of hie 
mulberry or his ſugar-cane, the peaſant; had he no corn, muſt ſuffer! the 
extremities of want; but raiſing, in corn and other grain, a ſufficiency for 
mere ſubſiſtence, he can wait the ſupply of his other wants, from the ſue- 


ceſs of other culture; or make a reſerve from a ſucceſsful year, to meet the ft 
e of another. 


„ 229 CE 


Taz price of corn, which, in 8 varies in⸗ 7 mide ne that: 
in. Europe, though it have a conſiderable influence on the price of moſt 
other articles, cannot regulate the price of all. The nature of a mono- 
lizing commerce, placing the demand in few hands, enables the purchaſer 
| to regulate a fixed price. The price of raw opium, is fixed by Govern- 
ment. The purchaſe of filk isalmoſt entirely in the hands of the Company's. 
agents, This, and the commerce of cloths, though leſs monopolized, give 
uniformity to the price of the raw material. Indigo weed muſt alſo of ne- 
ceſſity be at a fixed price. All theſe articles bear a price nearly uniform, at 
leaſt their price is affected but diſtantly by the abundance of e, 

A peaſant who end . Pen 4s ed on thi FEI af FAVY 
productions. felling a ſcanty crop at no higher rate than abundant harveſts, . 


Without famine or ſcatcity , we have . corn at the firſt hand, * times dearer in one year, 
than in the preceding, In a cheap diſtri, rice in the huſk had as low a market as LNG for 3 
rupee, In the following year it was eagerly purchaſed at two maunds per rupee. - 


.-+ When the crops of corn are very abundant, corn is not only cheap, but wants a ready Wan! 48 Mo | 
payments of rents are regulated by the ſeaſon of haryeſt, rent is in immediate demand, though the produce. 

want à vend. To anſwer the demand, and for the other diſburſements which the tenant has occaſion 
| to make, he muſt diſpoſe of other more ſaleable produce, and even anticipate the harveſt; The eagerneſs 
of the ſellers exceeding the demand of the purchaſers, reduces the price of other articles in coaſequence 
of corn wanting a ready ſale. For ſome ſuch: reafan the price of ery ſeems to have a greater inflazace 
ca the general market in Bengal, than in other countries, 
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aten fins eime that com bore'a very advaniced price, muſt experience ab- 


ſalute want y but ufibg a ſufficient proportion of corn land, the high or 
low price of corn cannot deprive him of food. From this and other cul- 
ture, he can ſeldom fail of being enabled to diſcharge his rent, though he 
may be much lraitened for the en of his various wants, e mere 
nutriment. N TH i OM FOT 


Bor the profits of ſtock are leſs precarious, they conſiſt in the increaſe 
.> ſtock" from kine, and in the milk of buffaloes. Kine are uſually fed 
near home on reſerved paſtures, or on the waſte lands of the village: buffa- 
loes needipg richer paſtures, and thriving on rank vegetation, do not find 


ſufficient paſtutage in populous diſtricts. The herds of this cattle are 


_ moſt numerous in the northern and weſtern provinces. where, in the rainy 
ſeaſon, they fiad paſturage on the downs, and, in dry ſeaſon, on the foreſt 
lands, which are moſtly inundated during the rains. A great proportion of 
the buffaloes, travel in the W's ſeaſon, into the foreſts of the countries 


* 


wu border on ma Hd W * 
BLAck cattle are grazed at a very fimall expence, It does not exceed 
eight annas per head for buffaloes, and four annas annually tor cows, A 
herdſman for fifty cows, or for twenty-five to thirty buffaloes, at wages in 
grain-money and clothes, amounting to one rupee and a half per menſem, 
(or eſs if the average be taken on grazing diſtricts) charges half an anna to 
each cow, and leſs than one anna to each buffaloe; but the average of 
paſturage, which has been taken for all Bengal, being too high for grazing 
diſtricts, the whole annual expence incident to ſtock, cannot there exceed 
ſeven annas for each buffaloe, and three annas for each cow. 


£ 


Tre 


* Tur profit ts of che dairy arife Ha we dae of milk or curds f in various | 
forms, and of clarified butter. As the laſt i is the produce which beats 
tranſport to a diſtant market, we Oy the profit as if the whole milk 
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Tas buffaloe cow, daily ſupplies the bby with two to e ſeer of 
| milk. Upon an eſtimate of milch cows, in the proportion of two thirds of 
the whole herd, throughout the year, (in which allowance i is made for the 
ſuckling of the calves), the produce is | hearly aifteen maund of milk, for 
each cow of the opt wick * 1 
TAE dairy man will contract without wages to Heuer two beer and a 
half of clarified butter for a maund of milk. At this rate the Proprietor | 
ſhould receive thirty-ſeven ſeers and a half of claxified butter for fifteen 
maund of milk, and may diſpoſe of it for ſeven rupees and a half, from 
which a deduQtion muſt be made 15 tranſport from the dairy to the 
market; ſor the cattle being uſually grazed in wild countries, the 
temporary hut which ſerves for a dairy is remote from the market. This 
however, with the expences  eſtimfited at ſeven annas per head, vin 3 
hardly reduce the annual profit much below ſeven rupees for each 
buffaloe cow, or thirty-three per cent on the capital, valuing the buffaloe 
on an average at twenty rupees, and ſuppoſing that the increaſe of ſtock 
fully compenſates the loſs by mortality and accident, We make no account 
of the few male calves reared for ſacrifices, nor of thoſe reared for labor | 
buffaloes in Bengal * beiog TROY Auel for burden, or fore the 
labors of huſbandry? * IA | 
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"The prof of kine Ty the increaſ of ſtock, are nearly i in the ſame pro- 
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Ca TITLE are "he beat 8 dint Fog 8-4 he profits of Kock would be 
greater, did the conſumption of animal food take off barren cows and 
oxen which have paſſed their prime. This indeed can never bappen 
where the Hindus conſtitute the great maſs of the general population: 3 
but moſt tribes of Hindus, have no objection to the uſe of other animal 
food,” At their entertainments, animal food is generally introduced. 
But meat (mutton and goats fleſh) being more than double of the price 
of vegetable food, it could not be afforded as a common diet upon 
the uſual earnings of labor. Whether this circumſtance has much in- 


| 4 ys or whether abſtinence from animal food be. not rather aſcribable to 


moral cauſes, may be queſtioned. Probably both have influence, though the 


| latter has the greateſt. Frommwhatever cauſe, it be the conſumption of animal 
food i is not ſs conſiderable. as to render the ſtock. of ſheep an object of ge- 


| neral attention. Their wool ſupplies the internal conſumption. of blankets, 
but i is too coarſe, and d produces t too ual a | price, to afford 7; conſiderable 
> ES BECTION II. 
£ n I A Paluable Produce. 3 

T HE 2 3 of produce, ſugar, tobacco, fk, ee cotton, indigo and 
opium, as the principal dependence of the peaſant for the ſupply of conve- 
niencies, and for acceſſion of wealth, are well deſerving of particular conſis 
deration. Deriving a further importance as the objects of external Com 5 
merce, each would ſeparately merit the ampleſt detail on their preſent ma- 
nagement, and on a the commerce which reſpects them. But precluded from 
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un eg me di ire in the whole eaten dich the nidjebtciitricts, 


we may be torment with ee on each 1 ſuch 8 oh de. 
eur moſt material for petite. une 15 #1 . FOR 98 . 
Gt Swi 6H hab bein U te el by govemment in che 
Britiſh dominions of Bengal. Contractors for the opium of Bengal, Ba- 
har and Benares, engage for the proviſion at a ftipulated price; and the opi-" 
um they provide js ſold in Calcutta at public fale, From many eircum- 
ſtances a monopoly of opium ſeems leſs exceptionable than 4 mono- 
poly of any other article. And it is a rational object of police to diſcourage | 
the internal conſumption of it. It muſt not however be concealed, 5 
that by the effect of the monopoly, Bahar has loſt the market of tbe 
weſtern countries, which formerly were ſupplied' from thence; but noc, 
furniſh ſome opium to the Britiſh provinces. Nevertheleſs, if the firſt 
grower receive from the monopoliſt, as equitable payment as the competi- 
tion of free trade could afford him, the monopoly cannot be deemed a pub- 
lic injury, it only takes as revenue to the ſtate, what otherwiſe . 
give employment to a chain of merchants and WO? "ny 4 nu. 
merous. i PER F 
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Tur payment to be made to the rl grower is nl by the contract 
made with Government. The contractor makes advances to ſuch peaſants 
as are defirous of undertaking: the culture, and receives the rar juice 
of the poppy at the rates fixed by his contract. On a medium” of theſe 
rates, adverting to the quantity eſtimated on each rate, the raw opium is 


bought at the rate of one rupee for ten chattacks, or one pound and a. 
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1 LEARNED and very ingenious enquirer * eſtimated the- produce 1 


922 21 4 


3 „ at fixty-pound of opium; but we think he muſt have been miſled 
buy the reſult of enquiries on lands of extraordinary fertility in a fortunate 


ſeaſon. Our own enquiries have led us to eſtimate four ſeer or eight pound 
of opium from a begah reduced to the ſtandard of ſour cubits to the pole; 


and the cultivator alſo reaps about ſeven ſeer of ſeeds, which ſold for food, 


ot for the oil to be expreſſed from it, may produce eight annass. 
r " # hn 46 Tek 


Tuts produce, from a plant which requires the beſt ſoil well manured. 


is by no means equal to the production of ſimilar ſoils in other valuable 
produce. At the ſame time it requires more labor and attention. And in 


fact, chat it is leſs profitable, is apparent from the circumſtance of the 


peaſants not ambitioning this culture, except in a few. ſituations particu- 


larly favorable. They moſtly engage with reludance, or from motives OY 
vey. different from the pat of profit. 


os 


practice a whether it be or not, the labor of the culture is not diminiſhed 


by having taken an early crop. The poppy-land muſt be thoroughly bro- 
ken, and pulveriſed, for which purpoſe it muſt be ploughed twelve or 


fiſteen times; this labor is ſucceeded by that of diſpoſing the field for 


irrigation; ſeveral weedings, a dreſſing of manure, and frequent Wa- 


texing employs muclr labor; but the greateſt Labor is in gathering the | 
opium, which for, more Hans a me employs ſeveral perſons in mak 
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_ £1 obtain WG accepting advances an immediate ſupply of money when urgently wanted ; 3, or forthe aid : 
and countenance. of the nme if they have any point to n or litigate. 
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ing 


pi W obtain from poppy-land a garden crop, or ſome other 
early produce, before the ſeaſon of ſowing the poppy. It is reckoned a bad 
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ing incifions'i in each capſule in the evening, and ids off che de 
juice in the morning. If the greater labor be conſidered, the produce of * ? 


begah of poppy, computed at ſeven rupees eight annas, is not more advanta- 
geo ih the corn cultivation, | 


But in the culture of opium, there are circumſtances which might render 
it alluring, In computing the medium produce, we adverted to the acci- 
dents of ſeaſon, to which this delicate plant is particularly liable from in- 
fects, wind; Hail, or unſeaſonable rain. The produce ſeldom- ſquares 
with the true average, but commonly runs in extremes: while one cultivator- 
is diſappointed another reaps immenſe gain; one ſeaſon does not pay the la-- 
bor of the culture, another peculiarly fortunate enriches all the cultiva- 


tors. This circumſtance- is well ſuited to allure man ever confident of 
perſonal good fortune. 


True preparation of the raw-opium'is under the immediate ſuperinten« 
dence of the contractor. It conſiſts in evaporating, by expoſure to the ſun, 
the watery particles, which are replaced by oil of poppy ſeed „to prevent 
the drying of the reſin. The opium formed in cakes, is covered with the 
leaves of the poppy flower, and when ſufficiently dried, is packed in chelig | 
with the. chaff of * poppy ſeeds. 


Tiis preparation though ſimple; requires expert workmen able to detect 
the many adulterations which are practiſed on raw opium. The adul- 
teration of prepared opium is yet more difficult to aſcertain. It is ſuppoſe. 
ed to be commonly. adulterated with an extract from the leaves and ſtalk 
of the poppy, and with the gum of the acacia; other foreign admixtures 


have been conjectured; cowdung, gums and reſins of various ſorts, and 
„„ „ 5 | 6 EN Tun 
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Tur facility of ig opium is one of "A clowns which 
ſeems to palliate the monopoly. In a free commerce, the quality might 
PR be more debaſed, to the i injury of the n trade. 


e wakes as 8560 a ſoil as opium, and as well manured. Though TD, 


not limited to the ſame provinces, its culture prevails moſt in the northern 
and weſtern diſtricts. It is thinly ſcattered in the ſouthern and eaſtern 
provinces. In theſe, it is ſeldom ſeen but upon made ground; in thoſe it 
occupies the greateſt part of che rich land, e among the habi- 
tations of the peaſantry. 


Irs culture is laborious, requiring the ground to be thoroughly broken 
by repeated ploughings. The tobacco, though tranſplanted, needs one or 
two weedings, and a hand hoeing. It is frequently viſited by the laborer 
to break off the heads of the plants, and pick the decayed leaves. But 
the crop is gathefed with little labor, and to dry the tobacco, does not em- 
ploy much time: it is dried by expoſure to the open air, on beds of dry 
grals, or ſuſpended on ropes, but removed under ſhelter _— the great heat 
of the day, and the heavy dews of the ni ight. 


Tur whole expence to be charged to the culture upon an average of the 
diſtricts where it moſt prevails, and which are among the cheapeſt of Ben- 
gal, does not exceed four rupees per begah, although tobacco be rated at 
a high rent. The produce eſtimated at five and a half maunds from a be- 
gah of the ſtandard of four cubits to the pole, and this produce valued at one 
rupee per maund, ſhews tobacco tobe a very profitable culture. It is ac- 

cordingly eagerly purſued, although the cultivators do not acknowledge ſo 
large a profit. Upon the reſult of direct B we might have ſtated the 
Produce * 


t * * 


Wen no more than chree maunds and a bale ang the ahead didhuales 


ments for labor aud rent were eſtimated on the ſame information at no most 
than two rupees and a half. But on a compariſon to other cultivation 
of leſs labor the expence ſecmed greatly under-rated, At the ſame time we 
were led by ſmall · trials to doubt the information on the produce, An AC= 
cident, affording the opportunity of aſcertaining the quantity of tobacco 


 aftually produced from a conſiderable quantity gf land, Vagel the Lars 
rection, which has been adopted. 


THOUGH it require an e ſoil, tobacco might be . in dhe 
greateſt abundance, to ſupply the conſumption of Europe. Raiſed cheaply 
it would yield a conſiderable profit to the exporter, upon moderate freight. 
Small experiments have been made. Of their ſueceſs we are not accurate- 
ly informed ; but have reaſon. to ſuppoſe that the tobacco of Bengal was 
not of the quality, or had not the preparation, deſired 7 the European 


conſumer. 


Bur it cannot be doubted, that under the immediate directions of per- 


ſons informed of the quality preferred in foreign markets, tobacco might 
be raiſed to ſuit them, at no greater expence than in the preſent manages 
ment; and, provided purpoſely for exportation, it would be inveſted with 


a leſs advance on the original coſt, than it can have been yet procured 
at a market remote from the place. of growth, after paſſing eee 


of le dealers trading on ſmall capitals. 


| 33 might be ſhipped for one current rupee and a half, © or includ- 
ing every charge for home dutics and agency at leſs * two cuent 


1 "ow per Oy maund, ws 9 ; ; 
L 2 | One 
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One ton or 30 fatory maunds at two current — 60 C. RS. . 6 0 0 


Freight at four pounds, e W 
Intereſt and inſurance, ſay 15 per cent. on woo 1100 
Port and Warehouſe charges, Brokerage and other | 
"__ in e, at 25 wig cent. on ine eee 
Coſt and ae L. leg - - 2 — 13 4 6 


Sold at 21d. per Ib. or 218. per cwt. excluſive of cuſ- 


toms and exciſe, a 266 = | - e 0 
| | : ” . \ — | 
Profit, | | * ; - 5 - - 7 I 5 6 


-- 


Om the high freight of C. 15 per ton, a loſs would be ſuſtained. 


Tux manufacture of indigo appears to have been known to India, from 

the earlieſt periods. From this country (whence the dye obtains its name“) 
Europe was anciently ſupplied; until the produce of America ſuperceded 
its market, and the Indigq of India was reduced to the home conſumption. 


Within a very late period, the enterprize of a few Europeans has revived 


for Bengal the exportation of indigo, which they have manufactured 
themſelves. ' The nicety of the proceſs, by which the beſt Indigo is made, 
demands a'f{kilful and experienced eye. It is not from the practice of mak- 
ing ſome pounds from a few roods of land, that competent {kill can be ac- 
quired. But this was the management of the natives. Every peaſant in- 


dividually extracted the dye from the weed he had cultivated on a few cot- 


tahs of ground; or the manufacture was undertaken by a dyer, as an occa- 


- ow * ladicum, | 
n | | r ſional 
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Tional employment connected with his profeſlion. The better management 


of America in this reſpe&, rather than any eſſential difference in the inten- 

tion of the proceſs, transferred the market to the indigo of America ; for 
it · is now well aſcertained that the natural quality of Bengal indigo, is ſu- 
perior to that of North America, and equal to the beſt of Southern Ameri- 


ca. And although ſome labor be waſted in the proceſs employed by the 


natives, or at leaſt though the labor was not ſo well applied as in manu- 


factures on a larger ſcale, the cheap price at which the natives neverthe- 


leſs afforded it would have preſerved the market, had not the ſuperior 
quality of indigo made at large manufactures, given to this a decided 


138195 


preference. 


THE ſpirited and perſevering exertions of a few individuals has reſtored 


this commerce to Bengal, ſolely by the ſuperior quality of their manufac- 


ture : for no material change has been made in the culture, from the prac- 
tice of the natives. Ground of no particular ſoil, but ſecure from probable 


inundation, is prepared as in the common huſbandry, and ſown in the broad 


caſt, during the latter months of the hot ſeaſon, and at the commencement 
of the rains. It ſhould be weeded twice or oftener ; and with no further 


labor, the early plant is ready to cut in the beginning of Auguſt, and the 


fields- ſucceſlively arriving at maturity, ſupply the works until the com- 
mencement of October. Other management has been tried by throwing 
the land into furrows, and by Towing in drills, but without much ſuc- 
ceſs. One improvement however deſerves notice, as it extends the ſeaſon 


of indigo ; ; ſowing early in the hot ſeaſon upon low lands, for a crop at 


the commencement of the rains before the inundation, or ſowing late in 
the rains for an carly crop in the following year, 
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2 has he deen introduced a ip the weſtern diſtrits, where « lence: 
mit of Experiments. In the ſouthern provinces, the manufacturers plant 
An themſelyes, but purchaſe the plant from the nei ighbouring peaſantry, 


- and the Phot ſeldem yields produce beyond the year in which it is lown; 


while rattoons or lay-overs are preſerved i in the weſtern provinces, to the 
ſecqnd and « even to the third year. 


; Oz the ex xpence and produce it it is not 907 to 1 an accurate eſti- 
mate, many factories purchaſing t the plant by meaſure, others pay ing for the 
quantity of land, and others planting their own indigo. The produce i in 


different ſeaſons is moſt widely unequal, and in the ſame ſeaſon equal quan- 


tities of f the plant afford very dif) * quantities of the dye. 


H owBvER, it may > be ſtated, that 2 rupees per po does not ill pay 


the rent and culture; and the mapufacturer need not be diſſatisfied i if he ob- 


tain fix pound of the dye from each begah ; at an expence e of .manufacture, 
PEE Þ his ſubſiſtence, little ENS. the coſt of the — 


Tur profit; of the Hacker e on the quality of the . | 
and this is very unequal, proportioned to the {kill of the manufacturer. 
Excluding from the conſideration indigo « of very ſuperior quality, the me- 


EYE „% © © 


dium price of indigo ſold for exportation cannot be taken higher than cur. 


rent rupees 140, or ſicca rupees 120 per maund, which affords to the ma- 
nufaQurer 2 mere ſubſiſtence, from a ſpeculation j in which the expence is 


certain and the returns precarious. The fact confirms the cſtimate®, forit | 


&:; Eſtimated thas on a manufyAgry calculated for 130 maunds of Indigo, which may be ſoperintended 
by one perſon. - 
Tatereſt, and wear of the works and ſtock valued at 32099 wege at 25 ber Cent. 


„ 

'Two thouſand begahs, at four rupees, - Sy 3000 
Expence of the manufacture including cranſport, * ſervants of the works, - = 4000 
Subſiſtence of the manufactuerer, - . - N 3000 


Sicca Rupees 18,000 
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is well known that little has hitherto been FIT by the qpeculation, The 
fucceſsful plantersare 1 ; the unſucceſsful, numerous. 


Tur manufactory is nevertheleſs aa wich ſpirit and not unreaſon- | 


ably ; for experience may be expected to corre the errors unavoidable it 
new undertakings. The ſagacity of ingenious men has greatly improved the 


proceſs, which is {till in the progreſs of improvement, for determining the 


moſt advantageous ſize and proportions of the ſteepers and batteries, for 


aſcertaining with preciſion the -period of ſufficient fermentation and agita- 
tion, for drying the indigo by artificial heat, and ſubjecting it to a proceſs 


to prevent injury by worms, and for an arrangement to conduct the pro- 


ceſs with the utmoſt cleanlineſs, and with economy of labor, and without 
waſtage. — | f | * e 


FrRoM an inconſiderable production, it has grown through tndividial 
exertions to an object of great magnitude, which by improved proceſſes 
may be expected to reward the enterprize which has eſtabliſhed it. From 


government it has received little real encouragement, further than in not 


enforcing reſtrictions which would have been prohibitory* 


Wren indigo had been introduced by private enterprize, it attracted the 
attention of the India Company as an object of emolument to themſelves ; 
but after ſome years, the controuling authority declared a more liberal po- 
licy. In purſuance of this profeſſed intention, ſome relief was afforded in 
reſpect to duties; and the terms upon which the Company advanced funds 


| for the proviſion of indigo were made more favorable. But Rill they are 
fo diſadvantageous to the manufacturer, that none accept them unleſs urged 


by neceffity in the default of others funds | -- 


Bur 
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Bor in che confidence of the profeſſed intention of encouraging this 
production, numerous manufactories habe been eſtabliſhed in every diftri& 
of Bengal. Not that the manufacturers ſo much expected particular aid, as 
| . they relied that, where encouragement was profeſſed, they might confident- 
ly expect to be undiſturbed in the free exertion of their in duſtry. and that 
Pe. general reſtrictions which might have prohibited the andertaking, were be- 
come obſolete; or at leaſt, were ſuperceded by the profeſſed intention of en- 
couraging a production, which they well knew could not be raiſed by the 
ſole induſtry of the natives: and conſequently they inferred chat encou- 
cnt: to-Europeans, was in the 32 te government. 


Trey. reaſonably: looked: to be relieved from ſome reſtrictions which. 


were ſtill enforced to their diſcouragement, but the event has contradicted 
expectation. | 


” * 


3 80 SECTION. IH. 
ad Reftriflions on European Planters... 

Res rxierioxs adopted for the purpoſe of ſecuring to the India Com- 
pany an excluſive trade, when their tranſactions in India were confined to 
the management of their commercial monopoly, are now continued, al- 

, though circumſtances be different. Theſe- reſtrictions conſiſt principally 
in prohibiting the reſort of Britiſh fubjects to India, unleſs licenced by 
the Company, and in limiting the reſidence of licenced Europeans, to the 
precintts of the Company 8 reſidencies... Theſe, with other ſimilar reſtraints 
| were introduced at a time, when the Company not only monopolized the 
direct commerce between Great Britain and India, but alſo graſped at an 
* excluſive trade from port to- port in India. Their eagerneſs for this mono- 
8 poly was ho firſt cauſe of the Company's reluctance. to licence free mer- 
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trade to all e! in the s employ. 


continue a law inconſiderately enacted? Impolitic reſtrictions ſnould 
ceaſe with the emergency which ſuggeſted them. 


. 55 li 
hands and mariners. The 9 jealouſy continued, after Fs” * SF 


the excluſive, privilege. of internal trade. And it yet cqntinues, though 


commerce has; become a. ſecondary. object, ſinee the, Company has been in- 


tereſted in the wars and policy of Hindoſtanz and has acquired. territorial 
poſſeſſions. Commerce is not now purſued . for the profits of the trade, 


yet not only the ſame reſtraints have been maintained, but new reſtrictions 
ſuperadded, to prevent Europeans purchaſing or occupying land; or being 
in any manner concerned in land; and, with few eee nen 


\ wah 


THrs new a was once deemed neceſſary to protect the natives 
from the rapacity of Europeans, eager for wealth, and indifferent by what 


means it was acquired. Wholeſome laws, limiting the power of individuals, 


would beſt have prevented the abuſes apprehended. It is an indolent le- 


185 giſlature, which declares illegal, what ſhould only be regulated. However, 


a ſyſtem of regulation has at length been formed, adequate to prevent the 
abuſe of power; It oppreſſion- be now pratticed, the aggrieved may have 


certain and ſpeedy redreſs, Proper checks and efficient  controul-. reſtrain 
ſubordinate officers; and by the effect of reviſion in regular gradation, 


ſhould offences be committed, they cannot paſs with impunity. . Why then 


But it is the: common 


fate of all anomalous. regulations, to ſubſiſt long after the: oecafion has 


ceaſed. The original motive is forgotten: legiſlators neglect s ſorutinize 


1 the grounds of old laws; or a vague apprehenſion! of wnforeſcei evils 
refuſes che nt which conviction Urges. + 


(E667; 
"EI cog the caſe with the regulations we combats eee | 
N | Ss. SB adduced 


1 


| adduced dy "thoſe whoſe” authority has perpetuated theſe reſtrictions, are 
inconcluſtve. Poſfibly ſome latent motives may have had influence. 
Theſ it is not our buſineſs to conjecture and refute; we ſhall content our- 


ſelves with examining the avowetl reaſons for prohibiting commerce, and 
agriculture to Britiſh lubjecks, in a large portion of the Britiſh domi- 
nions; and for reſtraining thoſe who are employed in the adminiſtration of 


theſe provinces, from providing a retreat for themſelves, and a maintenance 
for their families, in the country to which they dedicate the beſt period of 
their lives ; and for placing them in the ſtrange predicament of exiles from 
their native 7 and aliens in her foreign dominions. 

An unreſt cined Hderty to Europeans, to emigrate, and ſetfle among 
© the Indians, i it is urged, would in a ſhort time annihilate the reſpect paid 
to the Britiſh character, and ruin our Indian empire. If numbers were 
© to emigrate to India, they muſt find out habitations and occupations in 
„ that country. 4n ſeeking the former, they muſt drive the natives from 
* the ſpots upon which they and their forefathers have lived; in purſuing 
i the latter, the rivalſhip would ſoon render the profits from Indian im- 
10 ports almoſt nothing. An indiſcriminate and unreſtrained colonization 
* would deſtroy that reſpect, or rather that feeling which is ſo general 
*« among the natives of the ſuperiority of the European character. 
pon this feeling of the ſuperiority of the Europeans, the preſervation 
«of our empire depends; and it is owing to the limited number of them; 
« and to their being the covenanted ſervants of the Company, or licenced 
inhabitants, that the idea of the ſuperiority is ſo general or that it is ſo 
« effectual a mean of adminiſtering the government of our provinces. 
44 Adventurers finding their hopes diſappointed, and that the fortunes they 
140 had xromiled themſelves, : exiſted only i in their own imaginations, being 
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too without reſource, Silks ſeek, and would find employment with Tips 
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poo, or in the armies of the Marhattas.” PI Hi 29; orion Lo 
| ee een 

Tn and the general conſideration of the effects of. emigration; are 
the only arguments alledged for the reſtraints impoſed. Of- the policy of 
permitting free emigration, it is not our preſent buſineſs to treat: for the 
argument is not at all applicable to any poſſible intercourſe between great | 
Britain and India. It is not from the claſſes of laborious peaſants or of 
manufacturers, that many would be tempted to emigrate; for theſe, 'thers | 
is no employment or encouragement. But the temptations. are to thoſe; 
in whom education has formed verſatile talents. From ſuch claſſes;mo ex 
ceſſive emigration need be apprehended, to drain the population of Great 
Britain. If it be feared that perſons of other deſcriptions. would follow 
the example, the emigration- - Might be ſubjected to regulation. But if 
ſome reſtraint be on that account neceſſary, it is not neceſſary. to eſtabliſn 
reſtrictions within ſo narrow limits as thoſe now impoſed; and we ſhall 
therefore conſider only thoſe arguments which apply 5 to the Britiſh 
government of India.. 


AFTER a ſeries of meaſures, all tending to degrade the charafler of the 
Britiſh inhabitants of thele provinces, in the eyes of the natives ; F it is 
not without ſurprize, we now learn from high authority, that to maintain 
the ſuperior character of Europeans, is eſſential to the preſervation of 
our empire., The calumnies ſo induſtriouſly propagated. againſt them in 
England, and the obloquy to which they have conſequently been ſub- 
2 has not eſcaped the knowled ge of the natives of cheſe provinces, | 


Taz Britiſh covethancar RS become tender. Aſter putting ul l 
ü A g of 
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| 4 the laws of our country ; 4nd publiſhing tothe world that we are deem- 
ed unworthy to « enjoy our birth-right, the trial by jury; after this and other 
ſtudietl abaſements, it is now ſuggeſted, that reſpect for the character of 
9 maintains char: * 2 4 in India. 


7 
/ 


- Ir ho more Fer meant than that our PE RES W is Ain reſpected, 
that our good Faith and liberal conduct is ſtill eſteemed, the poſition is 
right ; and the indirect compliment conveyed by this argument is well 
founded: a more direct acknowledgment of the virtues of the Britiſh in 
India, would have been no more than our due. But if the-pains taken to 
lower us in the eyes of the natives, have produced their full effect; recan- 
tation could not now avail to reſtore our conſequence. However, the em- 


pire is held by the ſuperior diſcipline of our troops; by their attachment 
to liberal pay punRually diſcharged; and by the perſonal affection of the 
natives in general, for the individual Europeans, who have conciliated their 


Bur it is argued, © that to find habitations for themſelves, Euro- 
1 pean. ſettlers muſt drive the natives from the ſpots on which 
% they and their forefathers have lived.” Ws are there no vacant 
ſpots on which Europeans can fix their abode ? Not half the land 
of Bengal, though among tis beſt cultivated countries of India, is s now 


- occupied. 


viſt expelled the former inden er No ſuch plan of APA wud 
be practiſed here. If Europeans ſettled i in India, it would be by intermix- 
ing with * natives, not by occupying diſtin and ſeparate diſtri. But, 
T in 
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- 4 purſuing the ſame occupations as n the rivalſhip would 
* ſoon render the profits from India imports almoſt nothing.” 


This dic- 


tum is not very intelligible, If more engage in one purſuit than before, 
they will bring more goods to market; and if more than the market re- 


quires, the article will be cheaper, and the profits of the trader purchaſing 
for foreign markets, (for example the company for which ſo much anxie- 


ty is felt.) would be increaſed. Rivalſhip has always the effuſt of lowering 
the price of every article. The effect of the ſuppoſed competition would 
therefore be to afford every article cheaper to Great Britain than at preſent, 
which certainly does not ſeem a reduction to her profits. The argument is 
probably founded on the Company's | CERT of interference from moe 
ſn at ay er PE. nw. | 


= 1 evils may ariſe 3 individuals purchafing goods in 


India fer the purpoſe of returning the proceeds of Britiſh manufactures. 


The beſt prevention the nature of the caſe admits is, that the purchaſes 
« of individuals be confined to the preſidencies, that they be not ſuffered 


to interfere directly or indirectly with the Aurungs; or employ any 


«« perſons who have not the Company's s licence to remain in India. It is 
* deſireable to * their interference erg fer 1 


Yer the competition fo much dreaded for India does not excite b 
ſame alarm for China; there * the Engliſh Company will always have a 
4 decided preference; ; thity muſt ever have the choice of the beſt growths, 


* at the fame time, "that they conſtantly: diftate the market price, leaving 


the refuſe to others. Surely in India, where they poſſeſs great authori- 
fy, they have not leſs a decided preference ; ; unleſs they be willing to ad- 
mit, (what we cannot ſuppoſe is the caſe) that the circumſtances which 
* | | 1 ; | | | give 
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Hab not * FO of the 5" rnd exhibits» a more 


liberal policy, this great jealouſy of excluſive purchaſes, would appear an 
alarming ſeritiment. Already they dictate the market priee in China; but 


within certain limits, ſecuring to the feller an equitable price. In India, 


| they doubtleſs poſſeſs a fimilar advantage; there too, they conſtantly dic- 


tate the market price. The competition of private traders would have no 
worſe effect than merely to limit that power, and make it neceſſary for the 
Company to pay an equitable price for the goods they purchaſe. The na- 
tives of India have a claim on the legiſlature of Great Britain, to allow 
them acceſs to a fair market. It is not the queſtion whether the Company 


actually abuſe their power; far indeed is it from our intention to inſinuate 
that they do. We are convinced the fact is otherwiſe. But a market li- 
mited to one purchaſer, for a produce which the ſeller muſt diſpoſe of, 
and on the proceeds of which he is to ſubſiſt, is as dangerous a privilege, 


as any, monopoly even of the neceſſaries of life. It is the buſineſs of a 


legiſlature to provide againſt poſſible abuſes, no leſs than to redreſs ſub - 


ſiſting grievances. The competition ſo much deprecated, would operate 


to the prevention of poſſible abuſes, and w cauſe no he injury. 


Bor if. it be . to > gratify . the 8 by refteiRions on 


| private traders, in reſpect of articles, in which the Company deſire an ex- 


cluſive trade; why extend the reſtrictions to other articles > The Company . 
requeſt them for cloths in particular, and for other merchandize conſtitut- 
ing 1 the bulk of their in weitern: ; and for which-the demand in r, | 
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is of limited extent. A competition abroad for the purchaſe of articles, | 
of which the production is limited, would they fear, enhance the prime 
ooſt, and an encreaſed i importation exceeding the wants of Europe, would 
depreciate the wee of the goods ee 5 yy 
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Lr ig ES their exclafive tide in cloths, ſilk piece goods, 


& c. No private traders are ambitious of entering into competition with 


them in ſuch articles. They are not deſirous of ruſhing on probable ruiũ, 


The ſame arguments which excite the Company's anxiety for excluding 


private traders from that part of their commerce, will induce private tra- 
ders to refrain from them. The articles they wiſh to trade in, are thoſe 
of which the production in India, may be extended without limitation, 
and for which, an increaſed demand will conſequently not enhance the 
price, but only encreaſe the quantity at market. They are articles for 
which the demand in Europe far exceeds, what the dependencies of great 


Britain now ſupply ; and which cannot therefore be depreciated by an in- 


creaſed importation. Or at leaſt, the competition in Europe, will be with ; 
foreigners ; and in this the Company ought. chearfully to unite with indi- 


viduals, for the benefit of the nation at large. 


33 


Ir is not for the adiniflion of private traders into the commerce which 
the Company are anxious to reſerve excluſively; that we argue, but againſt 
reſtrictions, which only calculated to protect one monopoly, become pro- 
hibitory againſt other commerce, of which no monopoly is deſired, and in 
which commerce the Company is not even concerned. Many articles have 
been mentioned which might conſtitute ſuch a commerce; ; the acute diſ- 
cernment of individual traders would ſoon diſcover more. | | 
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78 | ea might be — theſe ſpeculations. without any riſe 
| | * of diminiſhing the profits of the India Company. And further, the Com- 
fl! . pany if deſirous of extending their commerce to the ſame porylativns, 
| li! could never effect it, without encouraging European. planters. Without 
M! them, the Company could never have counted indigo in their inveſtment. 

ll i Without them, they never can obtain a conſiderable inveſtment of ſugar. 

þ | And with: reſpect to raw produce, why ſhould they be Jealous, of what 

ls ij > on | kh eng fright, 

1 "7m: et 1. 

Wl || "I Was the ſtate perſiſts in drawing a conſiderable tribute from India 

1 2255 | through the medium of a chartered Company, while.the Company drain 

[ i | . Bengal of two annual millions, it 1s their duty, it is their intereſt, to clear 

1 25 every channel through which wealth may flow, to replace what they carry ! 

li i away, and this can never be accompliſhed. without encouraging Britiſh 4 
| Bor diſappointed adventurers, being too without reſource, would 

1 | e ſeek and find employment with hoſtile. ſtates.” This might be better 

Wil urged againſt reſtritions ; it is by reſtrictions on their induſtry, that ad- 

| il 2 | | yenturers are dilappointed, and reduced to the melancholy ſituation indi- 
[| cated by this argument. Remove thoſe reſtciftions; and adventurers. will 


=_ | © Not be diſappointed; nor be without reſource. However ſtri& the prohibi- 

| tion, adventurers will find their way to India. The danger apprehended 
from their diſappointment, is therefore a ſtrong. reaſon for permitting Eu- 
ropeans in India to employ themſelves on commerce and manufactures, . 
that they may not be reduced to ſo dangerous an alternative. 
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Tas permiſſion is neceſſary, and even encouragement ought to be given 


i 1 


to "TINY hd "Haw. — che contradictions: into arb the 
ſyſtem of reſtriction leads. Government boaſt. the encouragement, they 
have given to the manufacture of indigo ; at the ſame, time that chey re- 
vive a regulation which had it been enforced, would have effetually pre- 
vented. the preparation of a ſingle pound. And in what an awkward. pre- 
dicament are thoſe Europeans placed, whom the encouragement, held out 
for indigo have tempted to erect manulactories; when they may, hy 


the revived regulations, be recalled from the ſuperintendence of their 
works. RS af i Sr i 


10312 7 raf 521 
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Ir is true, chat a Tacchd permiſiion may legalize the tenure ce 
rize their reſidence at a diſtance from the preſidency; and if the reſtric- 
tions were only calculated to prevent improper perſons diſperſing them - 
ſelves through the country ; and permiſſion were regularly granted on the 
application of every individual of unexceptionable character; the regula- 
tion would not be liable to much objection. But the regulation is for a 
different practice; the Court of Directors apprehend an injury to their 
commerce, it private Britiſh traders are allowed to reſide in manufaRyr- 
ing places; the Board of Control and even the legiſlature ſeem to have 
ſanRioned this jealouſy : can it be. expected, but that their governments 
abroad will more than ever be diſpoſed to refuſe licences to Britiſh tra- 
ders and manufacturers? e, ee 

\ 


Tax manufacture of indigo and other articles. (to which encourage- 
ment is intended) requires expenſive buildings, and a conſiderable out- 


lay. . On this, the planter cannot venture Without 3 ſecurity 
in the land. 
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The planter has been in- 
dulged with-a'licenſe for reſiding at a diſtance from the preßdeney: and for 


en _ bor His Worker. . His e is inſufficient. 
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His Win are indeed fafe ; but how i is he ſecure of their Fulle for 
unleſs his neighbours are deſirous of cultivating the article for which the 
buildings are made, and of ſelling him the raw produce, his works will 


be idle. Not a weed will come to the ſteeper, or a cane to the mill: 


It is 


neceſſary therefore that the planter | ſhould have the leave of government'to 
rent land for cultivation; and aſſurance from the land owner, that he will 


let him have land for that Parpoſe. 


Or late, ſome 0 — — from government this indulgence. 
it is the wiſh of thoſe in power to encourage the growth of indigo and ſu- 
gar, fimilar applications from other planters for leave to rent land for the 
cultivation of either of thoſe articles, might be attended with equal ſucceſs. 
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And as 


-- Consrructivery, this permiffion muſt be underſtood to allow him to 
rent land for the paſture of his cattle; ſince permiſſion to rent for the culti- 
vation of a ſpecified article would be nugatory, unleſs the cattle of the farm 
may be paſtured. But it is not ſo clear, that he may employ the land on any 


other culture. Vet this is neceſſary, becauſe the nature of the land may re- 


quire a courſe of crops; becauſe the expence of tillage may be loſt, if the 


planter cannot ſow for a different produce, ſhould an accident of ſeaſon or 


ſome other cauſe prevent his planting: for the produce, for which he tilled; 


becauſe new articles may occur for ſpeculation and experiment; and be- 


cauſe it is greatly inconvenient to rent land in a diſperſed form. Ground | 


fit for a particular culture cannot be had contiguous in any ſufficient quan- 
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tity ; 
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ai and a oompact crane e, nenden the cling 
is to be unemployed... 
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| I N 3 eee view, it is material to connect a number of different 
ſpeculations together; one neceſſarily riſes from another; and neither can 
be purſued with due ſucceſs, unleſs aſſiſted by the other. The cattle kept 
for the culture and manufacture of one article, are idle a great part of the 
year, if they be not employed for another. The buildings, erected for one 
purpoſe, may at another ſeaſon ſerve the purpoſes of other ſpeculations. 


The planter loſes his time, if he may not employ the leiſure which one pur- 
ſuit allows him, on another of a different nature. 


14. 


EUROPEAN planters ought to be encouraged Som 1 8 motives, beſides 
ſupplying the wants of the Engliſh markets. We think the huſbandry of 
theſe provinces is in general well ſuited to the country, and climate but it 


has ſome material defects which have been pointed out in a former chap- 


ter. It is capable of conſiderable improvements: : ſome experiments have 
already been tried with ſucceſs ; further experiments tried by. : a variety of 


perſons will ſuggeſt many more improvements. The huſbandry of ſome 


provinces, of Bengal differs materially from that of others; F ,and,r much be- 


nefit may ariſe from borrowing hints from one, for the improvement. of ano- 


ther: but the natives are ſo totally deficient. in enterprize, that no improve- 


ments can be expected from them, unaſſiſted by us. Such improvements 
would be numerous and rapid, where the experiments and examples of 
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European planters ſhewed the road. 
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"Ir i is 8 in the power of * governracnt, to give the permiſſion. of 


, 170 


which we have pointed out the neceſſity ; ; and to remedy the | inconvenien- 
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oY ERC TE? permiſſion general; er At leut by acm 
the obtaining of it. But it is not in their powet, to afford uli the cdcburage- 
ment and inducements requiſite. We ſuppoſe the planter to have obtained 
As awple' an indulgence" i has been ſuggeſted. He has a farm of land as 
extenſive as he can manage; he has erected works i in land ſufficiently ſe- 
cured to bim. Tv improve the farm and render! it fit for cultivation, he in- 
curs every neceſſaty ee for draining, and raiſing the land, ditching 
and fencing the fields,” 1 manuring or otherwiſe ameliorating the ſol]: he has 
made dykes ; dug. reſervoirs ; F introduced a better huſbandry, and new arti- 
cles for culture. The produce is increaſed, or is more valuable ; lands | 
waſte or_ thought barren are reclaimed ; the laborers and mechanics are 
enriched their numbers encreaſed; the reſort of traders encouraged. 
The eſtate is improved. But the eſtate is not the planters. His labor and 


Bis f money! have been employed for the benefit of his landlord, and when his 
leaſe expires (and the term of his lealeby the force of the regulations now in 
exiſlenct cannot exceed ten years)" the native landlord, not content with the 
benefit his eſtate otherwiſe! receives, raiſes the rent upon the planter, or 85 
"haps Jecke hi him altogether. | 
SEO: © 5 n 
Wy a Planter after applying bis dime, his induſtry, and his capital, had an 
improved eſtate to diſpoſe of, his views would not be narrowed to The i im. 
medliate profit, between the coſt for which the produce was obtained. and 
the price for which he ſells i it: he could afford his produce cheaper t to the Eng 1g- * 
uh market; or if particular circumſtances (ſuch as the price being regulated 
by the ſupplies from other countries) kept up the price of the article, he would 
reap a greater profit himſelf, a profit to which he would be well entitled as the 
reward of his own labour, and the return for the pint em ployed by 
wr" e 5” IE 
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2 Fon this purpoſe, he muſt be allowed to purchaſe land, nods 


cannot permit it : for if we ate not miſtaken, an act of eee probi» | 
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| Ta motives "which . dictated this reſtriction, do not, we appre- 
hend, now exiſt, But if ſome! reſtrictions or limitations be ſill thought 
neceſſary, Europeans might be: permitted to purchaſe eſtates. within a cer- „ 
tain limitation, ſufficient however for the purpoſe of a plantation. The 
acquiſition of ſo ſmall a landed eſtate could be no temptation for the abuſe 
of power. If any were formerly diſhoneſt enough to abuſe power for ſuch 
purpoſes, none would now be hardy enough on any conſideration; certain- 
ly not for ſo ſmall an object. Eſtates of that ſize would confer; no autho- 
rity ; for even in large eſtates,” the authority which under the revenue ſyſ- 


tem belonged to landholders and farmers of revenue, has been much abridg- 
ed by late regulations. 


— 
9 
\ 
o 


Or perhaps Europeans were diſqualified for owning or farming landed 
eſtates, becauſe, being ſubject to the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 1 
cutta, they were conſidered as privileged perſons when reſiding at a diſ- 
| tance from that court. If their not being am: nable to the country courts 
be an obe dion, it is removed by lubjeting them to thoſe courts by a ſpe- 
eial obligation, and government have alccady required Britiſh ſubjeRs reſid- 
ing out of Calcutta to make themfely.'s amenable. ente by an expreſs co- 


venant. 


4 
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LET us take a more comprehenſive view of this ſubject. ' It is inſinuated 
that the wealth which might be acquired by numerous Europeans engaged 
in commerce and agriculture in India, would be acquired at the expence of 


A n 


natives 
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wah ie let iplojaents aid Yebapilions.! Were this Amn 
Viable; WEThduld be tf firſt ts reommend diſcouragement to the reſort of 


Europeans ; but the ſtrongeſt preſumptions are in favour of the opinion that 
the natives would be ED rh benen ſettlin 8 n them. 
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Ar ne all the e dee by pen ar remitted to Ru- 
rope or America, and this conſtitutes no inconſiderable drain on the wealth 
of India. Moft fortunes ſeem in a general eonſideration to be now acquir- 
ed at the expence of the natives, being accumulated on the ſavings of ſala- 
ries paid out of the revenues. But if Europeans were permitted to acquire per- 
manent property, many wbuld be induced to leave their fortunes here inſtead 
of transferring them to other countries. Their preſent eagerneſs for quitting 
India is a neceſſary conſequence of the reſtrictions under which they labor. 

In the active career of buſineſs every man looks forward to a retirement in 
old age. If he can provide his retreat in the country where he is employ- 
ed he continues longer in active life; at the ſame time rearing a family, at- 
tending to the advancement of his children, and gradually preparing for 
retirement. But if his employment be in a country where he cannot ac- 

quire permanent property; he is under the neceſſity of quitting the buſy 
ſcene at a more early period, to haſten to another land, before infirmi- 

ties overtake him. e e e 5 


' Remove this neceſlity, and many will chearfully adopt this for their 
country, and their fortunes will remain. It may be argued that this wealth 
will ſtill centre with Europeans. The capital certainly will, but it will 
partly be employed i in embelliſhing the country and adding to its durable 
ſtock and tlie income longer expended where the capital was acquired, 
will be a maſs of ks wealth to befttfit the nation at large. 


Wines 


. . 16 

Win reſpect to fortunes; acquired by commercial pe Y 
were in its nature limited, and the interference. of an \ European dup: 
_ planted a native, and deprived him of occupation, it would. be admitted 
that the natives were injured ;-but the commerce which would engage Eu- 
ropeans is of another deſcription; It is on new or extended exports.z. or in 
providing articles for export. No Europeans can oppoſe the natives in the 
internal trade of che country. It is only by the effect of the avowed or 
virtual monopolies of the Company in ſalt, opium, and ſaltpetre, in claths 
and ſilk; that any articles for internal conſumption paſs through the hands 
of Europeans. If theſe articles were free, the competition of natives 
would totally exclude Europeans, ſo far as concerned the internal conſump- 
tion: but on the other hand, natives are neither diſpoſed for, nor capable 
of conducting foreign trade; nor can the merchandize be provided or aſſort· 
ed for this commerce, without the ſuperintendence of Europeans. The 
vaſt extenſion of the trade from port to port in India, and the increaſe of 
exports from Bengal to other parts of India, formerly ſo inconſiderable, 
now ſo important, demonſtrate the happy influence of European enter- 
prize; and to this muſt equally be aſcribed the introduction of indigo and 
other valuable produce ; and from this alone can be expected the opening 
of new ſources of wealth. Nor will the benefit be limited to the Euro- 
peans; the natives will ſhare in it, for their portion of employment in 
providing the merchandize. They will ſhare init for the induſtry encour- 
aged in raiſing the gruff article. They will ſhare in it, by following the 
example of Europeans when they have been accuſtomed to ſee the ſucceſs 


of their experiments. 


EvrorEan families reſiding longer in India, and enjoying affluence there, 
will adorn the country, and increaſe its ſtock, with uſeful and ornamental 
n * 
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beudah. Pt Ther ute for the legal ſuperlaities of life, wil 28 
rügement to the induſtry of the Aborious claſſes of tlie native inhabitants. 
| NuniBefs of the natives Tharitig im the riches, which will again flow into In- 
Atte 

1 caſte” for the elegancies of life will be revived. From the inſtances of the 


Weonſtitifte a claſs of öpulent inhabitants. With their wealth. their 


few, whoſe circumſtances are yet affluent, it is certain that they are ſuffi- 
ciently diſpoſed for . which tend to > 'encourige ornamental arts. 
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| "x what light can we view the ſituation of a country. which conſumes 
no more than the mere neceſſaries of life, of a nation which uſes nothing 
but the ſimpleſt food, with the coarſeſt raiment : not from auſtere abſte- 


miouſneſs, but from abject poverty. Shall we not feel the tendereſt com- 
paſſion for their ſufferings yet ſuch in a great degree is the preſent ſtate of 
the inhabitants of theſe provinces. The drain of fixty millions ſterling in 


forty” years will account for the general impoveriſhment of the kingdom, 


the ſubdiviſion of property explains why opulent families are reduced to 


beggary ; when it is remembered that the prejudices of the people induce 


the deſcendant, to the vain attempt of maintaining on a reduced income 


the rank 7 and appearance ſupported by the anceſtor 1 in his proſperity. Nor 


«CX16; 


are they chargeable with indolence for not retrieving their fortunes; Ex- 


Fry 


cluded from poſts of edteldinent in the ſtate, of which all, both civil and 


military are held by Europeans, they are debarred that road to wealth and 


conſequence. From the ſtate, natives derive no ſubſiſtence, but in the moſt 


ſubordinate BR: and dealt out with a moſt ſparing hand. Commerce 


is open to them ; and if any be yet affluent, it is from commercial purſuits; 
but the benefits of this occupation are gradually declining : for what com- 
tercial profit can ariſe on the mere neceſſaries of life, conſumed at no 


remote diſtance from the place of their growth. Their landed eſtates remain, 
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but how inconſiderable is the income of tele, compared to the} great Tum. 

ber of proprietors. Government has avowedly affefſed a land tax equal 
to ten-elevenths of the annual value; from which it realizes three millions 

ſterling} - g00,000L.. the landholder's ſhare, reparted upon the families of 
more than-:60,000 proprietors, exhibits no very affluent claſs of people. 
But it ĩs argued that the land tax being now fixed, their future improvements | 
will be for their own benefit; and become à ſource of increaſing wealth. 
The daily ſales of eſtates for arrears of land tax, does not indicate, that im- 
provements have hitherto been made; and whence indeed are improve- 
ments to ariſe, unleſs through increaſed and more valuable produce? And 
to this the internal conſumption of the mere neceſſaries of life, caungt con- 
tribute but by a gradual increaſe of population. Foreign commerce tak- 
ing new and more valuable produce, can alone lay the foundation of im- 
provement; and this commerce cannot be increaſed, but by 1 
ment to European traders ſettled in India. 
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_ - Valuable Prolite Sep bug BADLY 
So AR. The extenſive capacity of Bengal with regard to che Lech 
of this valuable article of commerce, has, we think, after the moſt candid 
diſcuſſion been clearly eſtabliſhed by an intelligent merchant of Calcutta 
in an addreſs to the late Governor General, written in January 1793. We 
perhaps ſhall add little to the extenſive information communieste by this 
Gentleman, and we cannot flatter ourſelves that any 4 arguments adduced 
by us will more ſatisfactorily evince the truth of Bis affertions. The fabts 
alledged by him are fo notorious, and the eoneluſions ſo obvious and fair, 
that a N diſcuſſton wopſs | no/ doubt appear pere. TR; we 
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| have been ſeverely felt by a great piopbttion of the community's indeed! : 


relative circumſtances of the two countries ſhall have been impartially and 


3 TE) Fx 
comp forwar , rather with the 1 hope of ,garrobor ating/hyb 6 


than with anyriden. of eſtabliſhing, -nNew.,or diſputed: Premilero! iq" 70 120 
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Tu late ſudden qiſe in the: price of ſugars in Great Bruain app ts: 


this article has nom become in a great mraſure a neceſſaty of life; and whites! 
ever reſtridiions may be impoſed on the introduction of it, it iH fd 
its way, Mbereber the demand may exiſt. and any obſtacles, oppoſed” to it 
by enhancing the price, operate as a ſevere tax on the great body of che 
commudity, a tax unproductive to government, * Sr age Mice 
to the e 10 bis den 5190 a % nongonuinn) ls evict ads ai 02 
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Ix the addreſs before mentioned it appears from various authorities that 
the medium es. e of ſugars produced in the Britiſti Welk 
Indies is C. 1 188. og per cwt. admitting that the tum obtained from 
the molaſſes defrays hs contingent charges of the eſtate, not included in 
the coſt of the ſugar. From the ſame authority the average colt of culti- 
vating and manufactur Auſcovado ſugar e e is . 
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F ROM this aHtonithing. en tn Britiſh [ranges will not ini 
readily admit, our authority, although the ſtatements aſſumed, are the re- 
ſult of a minute and cautious inveſtigation by one of the moſt reſpectable 
and experienced merchants of this country, and the evidence quoted by 
him appears the moſt unexceptionable. We think however, that when the 


deliberately conſidered, his ſurpriſe will be greatly diminiſhed, and that 
he will no longer withhold his belief from the facts ſtated, reſulting as a 
natural conſequence. Cl THERE 


ut 2467 11 


Tukur dender Angi in thefe fertile Shorts where the ALE 
cane does not grow ſuxurienty ; our preceding obſcrvations'on tlie agrleul- 
tute of Bengal will have ſlie wm with what eaſe, ſimplicity, and cheapneſs, 
ealtivation 45-carficd on, and articles the moſt "uſeful and valuable pro- 
-daced; The neceſſufies of life being cheap beyond compariſon with other 
conntries the fimpleſt diet and the moſt ſcanty cloathing ſufficing the 


Peaſunt, labor muſt as 4 fieceſſary conſequence be extremely cheap ; it is 


ſuperfluous however to adduce argument, when the fact itſelf explains ; 
the daily hire of a'peaſant or field laborer throughout the provinces of Bengal 
may on a general average be jullly eſtimated at one“ anna ſicca, or a frac- 


tion leſs than ont penny and three-fourths, and this or a proportion of it 


being in general paid by the farmer in grain or other produce of the lands, 
the expence itſelf, inconſiderable, is ſtill more lightly felt; every implement 
uſed in tillage is proportionably cheap, and an exorbitant land tax alone 
can prevent the cultivation from keeping pace with the demand. 


Tuus cheaply produced by the cultivator, the proceſs of the Waun Nürür 


is equally ſimple and free from expence. Unincumbered with expenſive 
works, a ſtraw or malted hut his only building, his machinery and utenſils 
being comprized in a mill of the ſimpleſt conſtruction and earthen pots, 


® This is not meant to include the price of labor in great towns and eities, where living being more 
expenſive and the laborer probably ſeparated from his family, his income muſt neceſſarily be greater : 
but even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, men can be hired in any number for field labour at two and a 
half ſicca rupees per month; and ſtout lads for two ficca rupees ; the former not two Pee . 
the latter about one penny and ſeven-eighths per diem. 


+ «© The mill in general uſe throughout the lower part of Bengal (coſting ** ove "PT of two 
wooden rollers placed horizontally in a frame and turned by levers in oppoſite directions. The cattle mill 
is uſed in Rungpore, Purnea, Bhaugulpore, Bahar, and ſome parts of Beerbhoom, Bullocks four to cight 
zapees a piece; plants two rupees per begah, with the ſhed and the ryots ; hut about four rupets include 
all the requiſite, and expence of a ſugar plantation in Bengal.” The earthen potſicoſt one anna each, 
, and ane are ſaid to be . for boiling the cane juice, produced by one mill, | 
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which. are every where. made on the ſpot at the moſt wifling expence, he 


191 66 


Fequires little or no capital, and is reimburſed by an inconſiderable advance 
on the original value of the cane. The ſoil producing abundantly where 


ever turned by the hoe or plough; extenſive woods and waſte lands appear- 


ing in every part of the country, from the want alone of due encourage» 
ment to produce their ſuppreſſed ſtores; ; and it being ſhewn by us, (we 
think concluſively) that the population i is equal to a much greater cultiva- 
tion; ; what then with the above mentioned ſpecial advantages could oppoſe 


the almoſt unlimited production of this valuable article in Bengal. If we 


refer to our rivals in the Weſt Indies, how ee the circumſtances i in 


every, particular, and how unfayorable to them is the compariſon. 


In E we are told © to clear and ſettle a ſugar plantation, which 


: will produce 100 hogſheads of 1600 lb. weight of ſugar per annum, would 


require an adyance of 20,000 C. for clearing the land, erection of works, 
mills, &c. and the purchaſe of cattle and utenfils of manufacture and huſ- 


bandry; and Mr. Lambert on theſe grounds proceeds to ſtate the coſts 
of a hogſheads of er as follows : 


Intereſt on the above outlay at ſix per cent. per annum, the 


rate of that iſland, L. 1200, or on each hhd. annually "PE 12 © 0 
The labour of two negroes being ſtated as neceſſary for the 


cultivation and manufacture of every hogſhead, and the 
value of a negro being now Y. 100, the annual intereſt on 
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5 Fifteen Years. FO thi taken as the eſtirnated duration of a ne- 
groe's life or ſervice, "the annual loſs by deaths is ſtated at * a1 
. fix two-thirds per cent. or on C. 20 era 04% 3, 16 5 
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Jamaica currency or C. 140 for C. 100 ſterling. being preſumod, the 
coſt of 1600 lbs. or a hogſhead of Nr. wt. 11 Mag Alb. is . Nerling 
26 13 4 . 1 * 4 per cent. % 243,09 236H0D, V Ok nnen 

Ir is nolths: of ene that the hos of che negroes forms above 
two-thirds of the coſt of the ſugar, ſo that ſhould the Weſt Indian planter 
be able to ſubſtitute our ſtraw huts for his expenſive buildings, our ſimple 
implements, mills and earthern pots for his coſtly machinery and apparatus, 
ſtill the price of labor would be an — bar to a ſucceſsful e com- 
ae al ei i eee it" 5% 4 t 587 0: 
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« THE rent of a 3 eſtate ĩs eſtimined at ten ele per day for 
each negroe, the leſſee to keep the works, & c. in repair and to replace 
ſuch negroes as may die, and by the above ſtatement, exhibiting tlie an- 
nual coſt of two negroes at Y. 25 6 8, the daily expence of a negtoe, 
to the proprietor of an eſtate in a. e to be ſomething leſs than 


21 * mT. 


+I obvious, that the jabor of a dave muſt be Aa more expenſive than that of 2 8 | 


fince the original coſt will always form a heavy charge, to which the labor of a freeman is hot ſubject; 


moreover the ſlave has no A F. to Arge 15 An ſcarcely e: exert Aut except when 3 im ple a by the 
Whip. * | 6d; Enoch wy. 1 8 tC 
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85d on. 64: lung unf dhe price of a Bengal labourer on the contrary is 
ſtated above at. d. per diom, being not one· tfird e the tate of labor in 
the Weſt Indies. But if the planter is obliged -t& hire the labor of other 
avs, which frequently happens, the common wages of a healthy fla ve for 
Held. labor is two ſhillings currency, or 18. 7d. I ſterling per diem, nearly 
den dimes the price of labor in Bengal. 


» 
7 . 


Tas af e of the general imbecility of the natives of theſe provinces, 
add of their deficiency in point of labour and exertion, we think too futile 
and/infigriificant to require a formal refutation; we beg to refer thoſe who 
entertain any doubts on the ſubject, to their numetous and beautiful ma- 
nufaQtures, to the daily proofs of their imitative genius and patient 
labor JO MAY: a n an arbitrary policy could a 
e ibn NV ed ln 3067 of , | 1 14 | 
Wa AT, reaſon. can induce Great Britain to give ſo unfair a dees to 
* Well Indian poſſeſſions ? what policy induce her to perpetuate the 
chains of \maſerable ſlaves, whoſe labors are neither neceſſary nor advanta- 
geous to the ſtate ? we have not even the plea of intereſt for continuing 
the barbarian practice of trafficking in the human ſpecies, of creating per- 


haps in diſtant. regions, wars and cofiteſts,! that a commodity in demand 


by t the moſt civilized nation in che wor anay be duly ſupplied. Twenty 
millions here offer their voluntary ſervices, offer to ſupply with ſuperior 
advantage every article which Great Britaln requires from her ſettlements 

in the Weſt Indies ; the natives of Bengal have aſfuredly a claim to juſtice 


8 if not to indulgence. Is it not ſufficient that we take from them annually 


#09922 on 


two millions Rierling: of the produce of their labor? and muſt we (ſtill 


treating them as aliens) ſuppreſs o or difcourage their induſtry and exertions, 


hs +4 Excluſive of food and clothing, &c. theſe charges being placed on the coſt of he rum. 


by 


z 


EY 


by bauten pefiamabsies out MWefheftr wounds? lespen is eren 
mon righi of ſubjects ) wviphey forowhichi/theycpuy Ho dehtlyꝰ on hstever 
principles our Government may exiſt, the native of theſe Provinces, are en 
titled to every conſideration, and F even if we reject the ſuggeſtions of hu- 
allieyiand quſtibe, ſtill policy ould dictate a fairer arangeinbnt- 8d a Wo 

o I obo Jo no 260 10 Ho vprave ff,: tion,: 4176 11% 
'i Bvzir' wap has ſhewn how! precariqus'a property our poſſeſſions in the 
Weſt Indies have proved); and to What an iirimenſe expence the mation 
has bei ſubjected in prdtecting ahem we ab e have every reaſon to be. 
lieve hat our acquiſition, of this country will be long peaceably and feeurely 


maintained, and an extenſion of its commerce, cannot cauſe any encreaſe of 


expence to Great Britain. This can nd longer be conſidered a ſubjugated 


country, from which we are drawing a precarious temporary tribute; it it 


no firmly incorporated with the empire, of which it forms a conſiderable 
branch, and it contributes largely tothe ſupport! of the general Govern- 


ment. That Government has as obvious an intereſt in promoting its wel fate 


and proſperity as in ſtudying the welfare of any. province of Great Britain; 


but this is ſacrificed to obtain a fancied benefit; reſtrictions on commerce 
check the general improvement, and the Bengalli, although content to pay 


a large proportion of the produce to the Britiſh: Government, ſees his la- 
bor preſeribed, that the commerce of a few'-powerful individuals, maĩn- 


tained by ſacrificing” every principle of humanity, may not be encroactied 
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Bur we a not un Aung © te: * to the cool reaſon 
of the an 5 who 3 is alike 3 of n ede! the 


a Fee =. of his valuable labor. We ſhall proceed to communicate ſuch 


further 
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bude Gieuunſtüpoes as appear neceſſary: for his infeenaaiii;duh lag will 


thercon be enabled to determine the prepriety & the comment and inferen- 
ces. e ee ett To Sviren rf" 1 25 Vim morffrto vo iu eld ont 
"Jo 37 Hen aft Baie d Nds To bis dos virgo ey BIND 

We have ſtated abave;ols the authotity of Mr. wr i confer aby 
our own information, the average coſt of one cwt. of Muſcovado ſugar to 
the Bengal manufacturer at 48. 94 d. but as this may be doubted,-and it 
may appear more reaſonable to take the price of the commodity at the mart 
from hence it is ex ported As tlie ground of calculation, we'ſhalb iri the 
following eſtimate aſſume the Calcutta prices; and; proceed to ſſiew the pre- 
ſent coſt of the article to the Britiſi merehant, and the rate at which it 
ö eee, ee an equitable "oi EH SONITORY 


| 


1 71 : 37000 F (19) 216k SIT B SABRE IIS JV EIT 0 91¹ iind 
Ae dimeting the colt ol * in Calcutta, in the event bebe e 1 
extenſive demand, it would probably not be conſidered unfair or unreaſona- 
ble to make ſome allowance for its becoming cheapet in conſequence of 
more Extenſive cultivation, ſince the manufacturer and merchant dealing to 
a much greater amount would be paid by ſmaller proſits. Great improve- 
ment too may be expected in the manufacture, but although this is a very 
probable conſequence, it will be more ſatis factory to aſſume the former price 
of ſugars: at Calcutta previouſly to the late extraordinary demand, which 
enhanced the price above 0 per cent. beyond the ordinary market rates. 
Referring back then to the period when the cultivation and manufacture kept 


; pace with the demand, we may juſty ſtate the average coſt of the beſt clayed 
ſugars at Calcutta at 6 Current Rupees per Factory Maund or 94 Ct. Rs. 
per ewt. ſhipped on board after payin g duties commiſſion and charges of 
Agency, pgs &c. and the profits of ſoveral 1 — | 
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N ate rag thigo'of 00 toits ivrp6reed' at the Londen mafket, © 
the Company's hips; will coſt e ictHhant © Nele: 
r i mot of exvionnd 11502 hotilnup 492 
00 ton of eee ee ee Fey By © 
per md. or 93 Ct. Rs. per cwt. at the 1 % 26.908 902 ni 2203 
of 2 ſhillings per current rupee, will be . L. 9750 
- Freight payable at London; | at 15 L. per ton 52.5113 ©! 


* mw N 
9110 99 128 2 


\ Inſurance on the amount of purchaſe and freight 597 bluow wil ener 
£ 16,500 eſtimated at 10 per cent. cy a to r ; 
Intereſt on the amount of purchaſe, and infurance „ 

11,475, Bo N 5 Per cent. Do en 0 2 CEE $73 1s 


bows on amount fale, eſtimated” at 70 Chillings per 
cwt. 475 tons 5 per cent being deducted for 
waſtage and riſk-uncovered) at 70 ſhillings per cwt, 
is C. 33, 250, duty thereon at 4 37 16 3 per ras” 0 
F „„ , e e 
Company's charge PT 3 per. cent, for charges, mer-' 
chandize, warchouſe- room, &c. on . 33,250, 
amount ſale, is — — - . 997 10 


£ « 


——ů ͤ ——„ —'. 


Total coſt and charges, of 500 ton, C. Ster. 33,098 18 


Drpvor from the quantity ſhipped five per cent or 25 ton, account waſt- 
age and riſk uncovered by policies in general; and 47 5 ton, at 70 ſhillings 
per ewt. will produce . Ster. gg, 250, being only C. 151 2, more than the ac- 
tual coſt and charges on the cargo. Five percent, however, may be conſidered 


25 f too * an allownizes for waſtage, &c. and we e that this is really che 
P | caſe, 


\ 


| E 4 1 
cale, ſor waſtsge alone does not not exceed two per cent. We hey taken, how- 


ever, what appeared to us the lafeſt eſtimate, and the merchant, Who is bet- 
ter qualified than ourſelves to form a judgement in this reſpeQ, will deduct 
5 per cent, or leſs, as he may p44 It makes no confiderable:differ- 
ence in the iſſue of the a 2111 38 % 1 8 $3. ten bn 100 
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Ode * 8 St 1 * 2 144911 12 285 0 1 2 40 7 
Opgosx to the ins g Katement the fallowing.altimsteyarbich we. think 
ſhews what would be the coſt; of, Bengal ſugars * Britiſh markets in 


the event of a free trade aud equalized. duties : ts inne ODD N 
antini bac ated to l 5 OR 101 
een. at 64 Ct. Rs. pet md. or 91 Ct. Rs. per « owt. 1% . 
Freight payable at London, at C. 6 per ton. — 3000 
Inſurance on outlay-124750 at 10 per cent. a eln ern 7, N 
Intereſt on the amount of purchaſe and inſurance at 
| L. 10,200 at 5 Per cent, for 1 year, * eser bas 5 55 5 


Duty on 475 tons, at 1 5 ſhillings per ewt. as charged on 
Welt 1 India Sugar s. r 

Charges of Merchandize, Commiſſion, &c. as charged b ß 

the Company, at 3 per cent, on amount ſale C. 33.2560 997 10 
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roam Total colt and charges of 4 ton, £ Ster. 22,693 15 
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Axp the amount ſale bins ated > as wills; at £. 93,2 5O, there ap- 
pears a 9 peb, Prat ; of. L. 29-556. 3. ox. 46, per cent on the n and 


— xc. 


he 3 market, A. 50. > billings. per e cwt. ao ns a neh 


ms — 


profit to | the importer; and as the charges in this account, particularly 
freight an wallage are probably over-rated, and a further reduction of 2 


4853 2 


a. foe ; * the 


16 243 


1 arg } 
the price, as we have before obſerved, may be expected fro the increaſe 
cultivation and improvement in the manufacture, we think that we might 
with ſafety declare, that the London market in a very ſew years could be 
excluſively ſupplied with the beſt clayed ſugars from 1 at the mode · 
rate rate of 45 n e and Wen leſtet o- gj M h 
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Tur beste See Aa 206 per cent mote than this 
price, and they ſtill pay a confiderable advance on it. It is obvious indeed 
from every calculation, that ſugars cannot now be ſupplied from the Weſt 
Indies at this rate. That the people of England, or rather the Government 
of that kingdom ſhould thus impoſe à heavy tax on themſelves, oppreſſive to 
all elaſſes; injurious to the general intereſts; agreglouſly unjuſt to a great 
nation from] hom Great Britain derives its greateſt ſplendour, and whole 
intereſts ought to be às dear as its own; a tax unproductive to Governa 
mont, i perpetuating ſlavery, and only ad vantageous to an a 
number of wealthy: individuals; that the nation ſhculd-tolerate-it, is 

which the diſtant ſ nn cannot comprehend, and ab emen cru | 
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5 we facts appear obvious, argument becomes ata we muſt there 

fore tefer to our ſtatements id the apperidix, - and'conclute >the ſubjeer 
of dugers with a ſhort recapitulation of the foregoing,” that the reader may | 
mise a cleaf and EdiineAcE view” of the whole, and thdt we thay; "if pel⸗ 
ſible; 'communicate the coftuiction Which we fo fenfibly feel. We e 
| deavoured to ſhew Progrefſtvely in this and preeetiog chaßters, hat lle 
country is capable of Proddcing the commodity to ah almoſt unlimited cx. 
tent; chat there; are Every Where waſte lands, which k might With the greateſt 


. 1 7 Ne 85 
advantage be brou ght into cultivation; hat the populition is equal to a much 


yiic 

gteater cultivation than the preſent extent; that the aftcle, from the cheap- 
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neſs of labor and:other. cauſes, can be manufaßturod in. this country; beyond 
compariſon, more cheaply, and with. greater advantage ĩhan in / che Weſt In- 
dies: chat we have tonnage (equal to one twelſth of the hole tonnage of 
Great Britain) ready to undertake! the trade on moderate terms, and with 


advantage to both countries ; that if this article, were-ſupplied by Bengal in- 
ſtead of the Weſt Indies, an infamous traffick, abhorrent to humanity, 


would be immediately annihilated; that, the nation, in ihis event, would 
not be ſubject to that conſtant, and heavy expence at preſent incurred by 
cheir Weſt Indian ſettlements, nor, during war have occaſion to ſquander its 

treaſures for their protection ; that tlie Britiſh conſumer would be relieved 
from a heavy tax ini tlie difference of price, a tax not only unproductive. 
but injurious to the ſtate; that ůjuſtice demands from us, ſome conſideration 
for our Indian ſuhjects, whoſe labors are | ſo valuable to us; that theſe 
ſhould not be ſuppreſſed or checked by partial privileges and immunities 
to an ĩnconſiderable mumber of wealthy individuals; that the reſtrictions on 
me trade muſt ultimately alienate it from its. preſent channel, and Danes, 
Flemings, and Americans, ſoon become the carriers of a commerce, 
which might advantageouſly (and excluſively perhaps) be drawn through 
Britiſn channels: indeed were we given to prophecy, ve. ſhould 
not beſitate in declaring our conviction, that in a very few: years, 
if, che preſent , plans, be adhered to, the India Company, will not 
find their account in carrying home, even as a, remittance, a bale; 
of, cloth or a bag of ſugar; for the foreign market. will be more 


cheaply ſupplied, and ſo great an inducement being.c offered to illicit com- 


merce, the fair trader muſt be ſuperceded by the ſmuggler in defiance of 
fertile laws, prohibitions and penalties; ſhips under Daniſh and, American. 
colors, are now conſtantly failing from the port. of Calcutta; they, annu- 
ally increaſe, and the proof of of our r aſſertions Perhaps will not be. referred. 
to a very diſtant period. Wo ON 


2191 
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- ON every diviſion / of the ſybje we! have had occaſion to adduce the 
ſame concluſions topetition; [Which we ſeap may be tedious, was in ſome reſ- 
pect unaveidable, butt it will gierhaps be admitted that facts of ſuch impor- 
tance catinot be tom often or too forcidly-urged ;- we however muſt now take 
leave of the ſaliſe@!bf ſugars with an ardent wiſh that the people of Great 
Britain will not long remain blind to their on important intereſts, and to 
the important intereſts of theſe provinees, which are ſo materially con- 
nefted vitli their own and even ſhould we fail in our expoſition of theſe 
truths, we an __ e will ani ( becinfenſible . of juſ- 


iD off r 1 
ö Dai 10 1% 602 Eynioq 
Per was ee furniſhed to Tops through ü ® in maſts of Indian 
commerce. But according to moſt authors was the produce of China 
alone; and was then but · ſparingly produced. Were the ſact important, it 
might be ſhewn, that the culture vas not unknown to the eaſtern parts of 
Hinduſtan.“ The exceſſive price, which- ſilk bore. in Europe when only. 
obtained by the commerce with ii, nds this Ss! moſt: valiant ar- 
ticle of nn eee BITE Nr of 1 


Tas an hath 3 kince introdaced into Greece, more lately into Italy, 
and propagated in France at a period comparatively modern, deprived In- 
dia of its excluſive commerce for ſilk. Bengal has now recovered. a ſhare. 
in the ſupply of this production ; but unleſs we are miſinformed, the raw, 
ilk of Bengal bears in the Europe market a price fomewhat: inferior to 
that alba ol n filk.- 4 . Kane of an N in 


* 


* e . VI names fot bi fill worm, aid for mednfaGtuted " 2 the 
numerous tribes of Hindus, derived from the mixture of the four original tribes, are two claſſes, whole 


appropriated occupation was feeding fille worms and ſpinning fl; rom which occupitivine they are named.” 
Theſe clailes are mentioned in books unqueſtionably ancient. | 
Y Bengal, , 
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Bag It doth not Uwe de uren bbewe e iüferwity dd defective ma 
nufacture. It has been thought that the beſt filkis not obtained from . 
ſpeeies of mulberry commonly cultivated in Bengal. Experiment has 
ſeemed to confitm this notion; arid poſſibly the management of the ſilk worm 
may be defective; That this may be aſcertained, we Thall fully deſcribe the 
management. Although this detail will leave us no room to notice / a cu 
ri6ns ſuhject ; the fil obtained fromqvild worms, and from worms. ſeeding 
on other plants than the mulbtrryt Laiſubject intereſting as well as guti>:: 
ous;! ſince much ſilł of this kind ſupplies home conſumption, much is im- 
ported ſrom the countries on the North Eaſt border of Bengal, much is 
rated to the weſtern * of India, and ſome enters into | manuſaBures 
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es plagt a mew field; the E walks h is e 1 chute 8 the 
mentheef April, good ſoil is brought and thrown on the field ſufficient to 
raiſe it one cubit. The ground is well broken with the plough, and le- 
velled with an implement, i form reſembling a ladder which ſupplies the 
place of a harrow. The mulberry is planted in October; the ſlips, cut a 
ſpan long, are thrown into a hole and covered from the ſun; they are con- 
tinually watered until, at the end of a fortnight, they begin to vegetate. 
They are now tranſplanted” into the field, in holes, diſtant a ſpan from 
each” other; and near a ſpan deep; four or five ſlips ate placed oba“ 
liquely in each héle; the holes are filled up to cover the ſlips with!” 
a finger of earth preſſed cloſely ; when the plants appear in December 
or January, the field is weeded. In April, when the plants are grown to 
| the height of a cubit, they are topped, leaving a ſtock a hand high: 
otherwiſe it is thought: the leaves would be bitter and hard, and the worms 
would refuſe chem. A hand hering.is is no Se, . a, a, f ortnight after, 
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the feaves are ready. The platt 3s Gt a fie bee th ot, Al me de 
vorms⸗ fed With the leaves; 5 the field is wee ded, "it Beceſſary, and anbther 


crop 1 is obtaigted ft in june, and a chick in july: but the leaves 'only of this 
wer crop ate gathered without cutting the plant, Which, it is appreticndedy 


would at this" ſeaſon injure the plant. Thie field is weeded if neceſfary, 


and à fourth crop is ready in September; after cutting che plant, tlie field 


is ploughed four times with two ploughs, and levelled- with the implement 


mentioned above. In November, a hand hoeing aſſiſts vegetation and af- 


fords the belt crop. ieh is cut in December; and, followed By a Rand 


of, 
% 


hocing a and weeding, it affords another crop in march ; the ſame cbürſe re. 
commences, and the beg. , ſufficiently attended and labored, continues mary 


n , 
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Fivr varieties «of ilk worms are itinguiſhed, ; the kind, which? From! its 


name, 125 to be conffderbef as native, is preferred. The balls, preſerved 


for the grain, are kept in bags ſuſpended to the roof 2 the peaſant? 8 12 
when the inſe@ i is to be called forth into action. a few cods are placed in 
a large baſket on Aa ſhelf of the frame provided: for the nurture of the 
worm. The frame | in common uſe conſiſts of fixteen ſhelyes' placed 


4 


in, a ſhed | upon vellels filled with water, a8 * precaution againſt 


, a" 1 
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ants. After the moths quit their covering * ; attendance” is "Tequited, 


to throw, from the balket, the males become languid when their functions 


PAS 


have | been performed, and to remove the females when they have produced 


their e888. The baſket 3 is carefully covered with a a cl oth, and i in a fortnight 


wih{t7 


* 442435 - 4 Fri TY; — 
the worm quits dhe 88. The worms are firſt fed with eaves, cut very 
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From the perforated balls, a coarſe ſilk is obtained, which is known in the home commerce *. e 
name of Nat. | 


on 
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onthe, ren gem, gf the frame, and ſupplied with leaves cnt in larger | 
pieces, and lat elke with whole leayes, u until the period when the e, iplect quits 
its food; when it reſumęs food, the branches of the mulberry are thrown on 
Vith dhe leayes, and the jnſcRs eat with eagerneſs, and Joop. fill the baſkets 
on he whole number of ſhelyes.: they arrive at their full 6ze in little mors 
than a month from their birth, 494 e Rs for 0 1 HY s * 
dipole aid en 


, 
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Are now waned. hs, es divided 5 into foiral compartments 
* they ſpin their webs and cover themſclyes with ſilk. When the Co- 
cone. or C6a is completed, a few are ſet apart for propagation, and t the re- 
mainder expoſed to the heat of the ſun to kill the chryſalis. 
; "3" FOR ſell their beſt Cocones to the filatures, of which moſt are 

in 1 employ of the Company. From che rejected balls, they wind alk 
55 the following proceſs: „ 


Tur Cocones a er Spoſure to the 3 * be loved to * Ina a 
hole dug for the purpoſe, the exeretions of che worms collected from the 
feeding baſkets are thrown, and efferveſce on the addition of water, The 

Cocones are put in, and the whole carefully covered. In two days the 
Cocones . are taken out, and boiled in an _ earthen veſſel, and the 
filk is wound off by a hand-reel or by the common reel, both of which 
are ſimple, and do not differ materially from the hand-recls and common 
reels known i in Europe. For the filk xcels uſed at flatures, Italian mo- 
dels haye i in late years been copied. From the fur picked off the Cocones, 
a coarſe ſilk is ſpun, which is in uſe for « _—_— and for other purpoſes, 5 50 
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ture of che mulberry and che produce '6f Hf is W | 
Firſt planting for a field of one — Saks. 
Coſt of mulberry cuttings, — 4 4 1 
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. ſuperintendence. of the culture, 
od hand He not: 16-25 in e ee a8 that of en ae 


and een a ter . 

Tus * Feeding worms hinge, gives full e de to his family ; 
how far their attention to the worms is removed, may be judged from the 
uſual eſtumation of the produce of filk. A frame filled with worms from 
640 cocones, produces near 50 lb. of cocones, conſuming ten loads of mul - 
berry, and conſequently from the produce of one begah of land, one cwt. and 
a half, or two maunds nearly of cocones may be obtained ; the beſt cocones 
will ſell to the filatures for 18 ſcers per maund, but an allowance muſt. be 
made for the proportions of balls of filk of inferior quality, _ The e expence 
and produce of filatures we want materials to eſtimate. With the hand- reel, 
two ſeer or pounds averdupoiſe of ſilk is obtained from a maund of cocones. 
This reel is of tedious operation, but is paid no better than the ſpinning of 
of cotton yarn, about one rupee and a half per ſeer. However, the charges of 
filatures cannot be much greater, and making an allowance for the proportion 
of ſilk of inferior quality, ſimilar to what is known in Europe by the name 
of floretta, (ceſerved for Indian conſumption) the prime coſt ſhipped for Eu- 


rope need not exceed ten current rupees per ſcer, which ſelling on a medium 
for #1, - ch W per great Ib. might afford a conſiderable . 


IT is aps that l ſilk was formerly ſubject to a higher duty 


than any other raw ſilk, andi it ſhould ſeem to be ſtill diſcouraged : 


Italian raw filk pays duty three — per great Ib. but the DireQors 3 in eſtimating the duties on 
2003000, great Ib. ſtate 45,000 or 4; per Ib. on Bengal filk. The production of raw filk in Bengal, 
might be encreaſed-to ſupply much more than 150 or 200, the quantity now exported, perhaps the diſtricts 


© tor which it-is now limited, cannot raiſe a much greater quantity, but the filk worm has been tried in ſouth 


| - Bahar and in the northern provinces of Bengal, and on the reſult of the experiments we are warranted to 
A | 
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ENGAL, FO its * boundary to — of the ſea, i 18 vater 

ed by the Ganges, and is interſected in every direction by many navi- 
— ſtreams which fall into that river. Few diſtricts are deſtitute of internal 
navigation. In moſt, lakes, rivulets, and watercourſes, communicating. with 
great rivers and becoming navigable in the rainy ſeaſon, carry navigation to 
the peaſant's door. | 


Bur his valuable produce being gathered at other ſeaſons, and 
diſpoſed of as ſoon as gathered, he derives. leſs benefit from navi- 
gation than the ſurvey of its extent would lead us to ſuppoſe. Land 


carriage conveys the greater proportion of the produce from the place of 


its growth to its embarkation on the Ganges, and the rapid currents and 
dangerous ſhouls of many conſiderable rivers, forbid large veſſels, and! re- 
ſtrict the navigation of theſe rivers to canoes. 

As Tak 3 eee caſt EN of large veſſels. It 
is intereſting to note at a mart of great reſort, the various conſtructions of 


Q2. veſſels 
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8 „ 
Sug Mm veſſels from different diſtricts, adapted to the nature of the rivers they ge- 
nerally navigate. Fancy has had ſome ſhare in planning them, but the 


moſt eſſential differences are evidently grounded on conſidertions of utility. 

The flat clinker- built veſſels of the weſtern diſtricts, would be ill adapted 

to the wide and ſtormy Asigatiön df the bwer Ganges. The unwieldy 

bulk of the lofty veſſels which navigate the Ganges, from Patna to Calcut- 

ta, would not ſuit the narrow rapid and ſhallow rivers of the weſtern diſ- 
widts, or. the narrow erogks thro! h which boats aſs in the eaſtem nayigs- | 
tion ; and the low but deep, boats of .thels diſtzicts, are not adapted to the 
ſhallows of weſtern rivers." - \ 


" 


Is one navigation, veſſels deſcending with the ſtream and being return- 

ed" by che draught of the track! rope, their conſtruction conſults neither 
aptitude for the fail or for the oar. In the ocher navigation, veſſels in the 
progrefs of the ſame voyage being aſſiſted by the ſtream of one creek, and 
oppoſed by the eurrent of che next, under banks impracticable to the track 
rope, their prineĩpal dependenee is on the ap : fox a * 3 


narrow paſſages admits of no reliance on the ſail. 


Or ru grounding in the ſhallows; veſſels. would be unſafe if built with 
keels. All the conſtructions of Bengal want this addition ſo neceſſary for 
ſaiking; and it is probably from the fame eauſe, that ſo rude a form anthat 
. 2 a ins. ch or bas ann for W 


Tux various conſtructions in uſe, afford ch built more — 
than on an European model. They are cheaply found. A cireular board 
tied to a bamboo forms the oar; a wooden frame loaded with ſtones is the 


anchor; A few bamboos ' hſhed is PE a maſt za 3 ſerves 


£ as 7 
fox 3 :3ard. to, the. fail. which, is always ſquare z it; is made of; the cheapeſt 


and. reſins to. ſheath the. veſſelz 4 and bang chatch n ar * 2 
deck, to ſhelter the merchandize.. _ 
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Tur veſſels are yavigated » with equal frugality, The, boat men receive 
N | 
little more than their food, "moſt commonly furniſhed i in grain, with an in- 


conſiderable allowance i in money. for the purchaſe 0 of falt, and for the 72 


51 


ply of other petty wants. N V 5 an 0 
88 | | FEOF + int off tier) 

IT is eſtimated chat the owners of veſſels (and thofe that conduct them n 
ſelves che principal part of the internal commerce), tranſport their mer- 
chandize for a much ſmaller expence than the freight they uſually charge. 
The rates of this from mart to mart, are in general regular and uniform. 
From the ayera ge of the rates of different voyages, a medium may be aſs 
ſumed at three rupees per hundred maund, for every Wa miles“. 22 "1 


In the land carriage, t the carriers are alſo the principal traders, oftener pur- 


chaſing at one market to ſell at t another than hiring carriage to ſettled mer- 
chants. FH e 


Tu EY tranſport | the merchandize upon oxen trained to burden, and ſome· 
times on horſes, of the ſmall breed of poneys common in Bengal, more 
rarely on buffaloes. Theſe, though more docile even than beeves, are ſel- 
dom employed for carriage ; they require more ſubſtantial paſture than can 


be gleaned on a Journeys from the road ſide; and fond of lying in waer | 


'* On a I of the * of laden boats with and opainſt the current, Ee aro miles a day. 


M * 


It is leſe than three annas a ton per diem. 


materials (coarſe ſach, got. The fruit trees. of. the country afford, gums | 
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6 3 
they Gould damägs mer load in the bers they have Seal te kord 5 for 
ubes dle buffalde Year ü greater burden than a frog ox Large cattle wit 


carry on ' eaſy journles of twelve or fifteen "miles" r * ron 
The ſmalleſt cattle are taſked with two malinde" 2" R 


ent FL 91% 156d 2 Dani Bi 7 4 241 


1 the carrier ws his cattle 1 no grain, = rarely as occaſion to pur». 
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chaſe fodder, the only, expences t to be charged to land carriage, are the uſual 
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| rate of profit applied to the ſtock which purchaſed the cattle, and the ſub- 
fiſtence of * driver. Valuin g cattle of the oy commonly Le by car- 


. ” * " 


— each, and alowing or one * 2 to four bullocks*, it will appear that 


* n 11011 OJ n ; 
carriers tranſport their, merchandize at a much leſs expence than : they e charg c 


on hire. The rates of land, 28 of water carriage, by cuſtom. are nearly re- 


: $37 


gular, f for uſual, Journeys. F. rom the rates of many diſtances i in different 
provinces, we deduce a medium of half an anna FE: maund, for one day s 
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journey. 
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Dip the beds permit the uſe 27 carts, land carriage would be much 
cheaper ; but the roads are in a moſt deplorable Nate. Excepting the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and of the principal military ſtations, and ex- 
cepting a military road from Calcutta towards Benares, none exiſt but 
| the path i trodden by cattle and by the feet of travellers. At n very "remote 


period, the communication. was better aſſiſted. A, magnificent road fr from 
$043 2 "fo 44 ad 4 
| the banks of the Gograb, « or Dewah to > the Brabmaputra, formed. a fake and 
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12 The load of n kart ich a yoke of two ds 10 aaa {Ci Len maunly f ind"the dafly "I &% 
a cort on an average is not ſo +4 as four anna, inſtance the ke: e of cheap land e on grain, 
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of 2575 corn muſt bar many . 
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Aae communication a at all f ſeaſons, in a +» lng of F four hundred miles 
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throu ugh 90 countries Expoſed | to annual inundation. pit of the cauſeways and | 


YI - Of” Ii 6313 WIA 20 
the ave AVENUES: and nen this. gag, ſome remains may b be yet! traced. Other 


roads inferior in in exte ent, but. qual in magnificence, | facilitated intercourls 
between every part of the country. At preſent the beaten path directs the 
traveller, but no artificial road or other accomodation, alleviates his fatigue ; 


and his. progreſs i is altogether barred i in the rainy ſeaſon. . 
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"Tram in 1 the ſhort, laſpe 9* a. ** years, the roads ſhould fave fallen | 


C} - . 115 i 


into ſuch total decay | as Tearcely to leave a trace of their former direction, 


# # 4 10 
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and of the ferais which accommodated traveller, muſt be aſcribed to the 


4414 


fo 7 — 


ee 1180912 
country affords n none, — 7 they | 15 brought from the 5th at an enormous 
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expence, or ; unleſs bricks be. burned. for, the purpoſe. The great expence 
of roads which have been conſtrukted of theſe materials i in the  neighbour= 


hood of the principal European ſtations, diſcourages the hope c of ſuch roads 


becoming, general, But whenever. the Tubject, engages public attention, 


7 413937 i HMP 


roads may be confiructed,, 3 as they formerly were under the native govern- 
ment, by the ſimple eas of raiſing the ſoil between. two ditches, and 
throwing up cauſeways, where a low ſituation requires them. The ac- 
commodations Which travellers! need, can only be expetted when frequent 


221 4 357577 2 * reef 


intercourſe will pay for the providing them, and the ſtate of bociety muſt be 


118, * 


very different from the preſent, where even in the principal cit cities, the 


2444: 75 . 


ſtranger finds no accommodation, either in public ſerais or private inns. 
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no better accommodated, thoug this mode 
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circumſtances bee: : but it cannot babe e eſcaped the notice of a any 
perlon 10 Has" hävigätet the Vers of Benzäl, that a native is fo feldöm 
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TRE want ra CE in t 448 g by ana er n is doubtleſs 
the conſequence of limited intercourſe, and becomes i in its turn, a cauſe 
of Aevuragement to intercoutle. * ly weighed, N Ain appeir no 
unimz ortant rcunitince, "whether A as it a Egücs pedierk! Poverty, or a5 En- 
Se ected v "Wi commerce” or agriculti ure. A'briltk commerce f. requires ue 
Erith "5gain promotes Lominérce, ef earl y * information on 
t] ie wants or the abundance of After rent provinces. K Jangind commerce, 
which merely fetches in An tefal iced J'courſe, the' produce of Pprovinees 
uſually*c C cap, t to diff poſe of i it at markets uſually dear, Eannot note the 
Tmaller variations of ma rkets > and con ifequently the prices of different diſ- 
tri s find. "their fevel* Nowly; 4 and vibrate Wecken wide limfts. The 


effects, which great Variations"! in che # ms be n e has upon 
bulbandry, abe obvious. | 94 
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mentioned, is confirme' by he review o of the eon mm modities on which" iris | 
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Tax exportation « of grain f from corn diſtricts, a and the returns in falt, 


Solltet the principal object of "this commerce, i The i importation of 
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cotton "from. the weſtern provinces, and the interchange of tobacco for 
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| beetleput, with ſome ſugar, and a few articles of leſs note, complete the 
ſupply 


* ag 
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ſupply of internal conſumption: manufactures are almoſt limited to the 
ſupply of their immediate neighbourhood, (excluding from this conſidera- 
tion the proviſion of the Company's inveſtment and the foreign trade). 


Piece goods, ſilk, ſaltpetre, opium, ſugar, and indigo, pals almoſt wholly 


through the Company's hands, excepting only what foreign commerce 
takes of articles, which the Company do not monopolize, 


* 


THE government cuſtoms, and the internal duties furniſhed materials for 
eſtimating the commerce; ſince their abolition, no ſource of information 
remains to ground a computation of the amount. But for many reaſons, 
the amount which theſe impoſts formerly levied cannot be aſſumed as grounds 
for an accurate eſtimate, particularly from the circumſtance that the internal 
duties were aboliſhed before they were thoroughly inveſtigated, and before 
the rates at which they were taken were aſcertained. It is therefore with 


great reſerve of doubt, that we ſtate the internal duties on a medium of 


three per centum. The government duties were regulatedat five per cent. 
It is certainly probable, that the internal commerce of Bengal did not pay 
leſs than eight per centum, on the real value: and conſequently from the 
amount which was levied in cuſtoms and duties, the whole annual com- 
merce (excluding the proviſion of the Company's inveſtment and the con- 
ſumption in the immediate neighbourhood of production) could not have 
exceeded three and a half crore. It is overrated at four crore; and of this, 
one paſſes through the hands of government, by the monopoly of ſalt. 


Tux grain (of which the internal commerce is entirely conducted by the 


natives,) ſupplies the conſumption of the cities and the export trade of 
Bengal. Though falt be the return of this commerce, the corn exceeds it 
in amount; it cannot be rated at leſs than two crore, for the grain tranſ- 
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ported from conſiderable diſtances; excluſive conkiquenty of the ſupplies 
drawn from the „ of the cities, and ſea ports. 


Tur 3 of the cities and towns of Bengal, has greatly diminiſhed 
cheir demand. This decline is manifeſted in the decreaſe of population, 
no leſs than in the decay of every ſubſtantial building which adorned the 
place, or accommodated the inhabitants; and the ruins of buildings are not 
a more certain indication thereof, than the deſerted ſuburbs, and reduced 
extent of the towns, are of diminiſhed population. Both circumſtances 
argue decay of wealth. Whether populous cities contribute to general 
proſperity is diſputed ; that they indicate proſperity as a conſequence, if 
not as a cauſe, cannot be queſtioned: and their general decline is a worſe 
ſign, than the want of towns where they have never grown to magnitude. 
It is a notorious fact, that the cities and towns of Bengal are univerſally 
reduced | in an exceſſive degree ; and "ITE continue to decline. | 


n bi 645200455 Whey Goods, GSi. 
Exceer in great cities, the bulk of the people is every where ſubſiſted 
from the produce of their own immediate neighbourhood. In Bengal they 


are in general fed on the produce of their own cultivation, as has already 
been ſhewn ; but the obſervations, offered on that point, do not apply t. to 
manufaftures.” oh 


AT a moderate computation, the conſumption of manufactures, though 
the cloathing of the natives be ſimple, cannot fall ſhort of fix crores of ru- 
| pees®. It cannot be queſtioned but that, if they were fabricated, in diſ- 
tries , circumſtanced for W N to ſupply the — 


a Efimated at ten ropees Ss for each family. 
of 
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of others better adapted t to other productions, the labour, n now ene | 
in theſe, for the ſupply of their own conſumption, would be better directed 
to other productions: and hence would ariſe mutual benefit to bolt, * 


eee to an Increaſed — commerce. 550 


The reflections which we . W on this pick; will occhr to 
whoever conſiders attentively the manufactures of Bengal, a ſubject 
which naturally offers after the foregoing account of produce and of gruff 
commodities. The publick however is in poſſeſſion of much information 
on this ſubject, and we ſhall, in conſequence, confine . to a few 


general obſeryations. | eee 


Ax erroneous doctrine has been ſtarted, as if the great population of theſe 
provinces could not avail to effect improvements, for which opportunity was 
afforded by the encreaſed demand on particular manufactures, or on raw 
produce, becauſe ** profeſſions are hereditary among the Hindus; the 
offspring of men of one profeſſion do not intrude into any other; pro- 
« feſlions are confined to hereditary deſcent, and the produce of any parti- 
cular manufacture cannot be extended according to the encreaſe of de- 
mand, but muſt depend upon the population of the caſt, which works 
on that manufacture, or in other words, if the demand for any article ſhould 
« exceed the ability of the number of workmen who produce it, the exceſs. 
cannot be ſupplied by calling in hands from other caſts. 


"4.4 a 


In oppoſition to this unfounded opinion, it is neceſſary, that we, not only. 


ſhew, as has been already done, that the population is actually ſufficient for 


great improvements, but we mult alſo prove, that profeſſions are not ſeparated 


by an impaſſable a. and that the population aflords a ſufficient number, 
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TJ 
whoſe religious prejudices permit, and whoſc inclination leads them to follow 


the occupations through which the deſired improvements may be effected. 


HEY 


The Muſſelmans, to whom the argument quoted cannot in any manner 
apply, bear no inconſiderable proportion to the whole population: other 
deſcriptions of people not governed by Hindu rules are found among the 


inhabitants of theſe provinces; to theſe alſo the objection is totally inap- 


plicable. The Hindus themſelves, to whom the doctrine we combat is 
meant to apply, cannot exceed nine tenths of the population, probably they 
do not bear ſo great a proportion to the other tribes. The Hindus, it is well 
known, aredivided into four grand claſſes, but the three firſt claſſes are much 
leſs numerous than the Sudra. The aggregate of Brahmen, Eſhatrya and 
Vaiſya, may amount to a fifth of the population; and even theſe are not ab- 
ſolutely reſtricted to their own appointed occupations*. Commerce and agri- 
culture are permitted to all ; and, under the general deſignation of ſervants to 
the other three tribes, every manufacture ſeems to be allowed to the Sudras. 


"In this tribe is included not only the true Sudras, but the ſeveral caſts, 


whoſe” origin is aſcribed to the promiſcuous intercourſe of the four tribes. 
To theſe alſo their ſeveral occupations were aſſigned, but neither are they 
reſtricted by rigorous injunctions to their own appointed occupations. For 
any perſon unable to procure a ſubſiſtence by the exerciſe of his own ap- 


pointed occupation, may earn a livelihood by the profeſſion of a ſubordinate 


caſt, within certain limits in the ſcale of relative precedence aſſigned to each, 
and no forfeiture is incurred by his intruding into a ſuperior profeſſion. 


Ir was indeed the duty of the Hindu magiſtrate to reſtrain the encroach- 
* Mzxvu, Cap. 10. ver. 81. 82, and 83. and ver. 98. 
Ments 
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ments of inferior tribes on the occupations of ſuperior calts, but under 1 
foreign government this reſtraint has no exiſtence. 


In practice little attention is paid to the limitations alluded to; daily ob- 
ſervation ſhews even Brahmens exerciſing the menial profeſſion of a 8udra. 
We are aware, that every caſt forms itſelf into clubs, or lodges, conſiſting of 
| the ſeveral individuals of that caſt reſiding within a ſmall diſtance, and that 
theſe clubs, or lodges, govern themſclyes by particular rules and cuſtoms, or 
bye laws, But, though ſome reſtrictions and limitations, not founded on reli- 
gious prejudices, are found among their bye laws, it may be received as a 
general maxim, that the occupation appointed for each tribe, is entitled merely 
to a preference. Every profeſſion with few exceptions is open to every de- 
ſcription of perſons, and the diſcouragement ariſing from religious prejudices, 
is not greater than what exiſts in Great Britain from the effects of municipal 
and corporation laws. In theſe provinces, the numbers of people actually 


willing to apply to any particular occupation are ſufficient for the 6 
ed extenſion of any manufacture. | | 


Ir theſe facts and obſervations, be not conſidered as a concluſive refutation 
of the unfounded aſſertion made on this ſubject, we muſt appeal to the ex- 
perience of every gentleman, who may have reſided in the provinces of 
Bengal, whether a change of occupations and profeſſions does not frequently 
and indefinitely occur ; whether Brahmens are not employed in the moſt ſer- 
vile offices; and whether the Sudra is not ſeen elevated to ſituations of reſ- 


| pectability and importance; in ſhort, whether the aſſertion quoted, be not 
altogether without foundation. 0 


Cor ron piece ea are the ſtaple manufacture of India; of theſe there 
| exiſts. 
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_ exiſte an infinite variety; bearing in England the general denominations of 
muſlin and callico. Some idea may be formed of the immenſe extent of 


this manufacture, under Manor wc fy from the importation 
of the Eaſt _ nn | 
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70 FERPBOT. lin be riſted ; and the Company, in their 


commercial: capacity; exerciſed a ſpecies of judicial authority. Although, 

by the ſegulations of Lord Cornwatrirs, the manufacturers have been, in 
many reſpects, emancipated from the former ſervitude, yet many reſtric- 
tions ſtill prevail; and the weiver cannot be conſidered as free. On this, 
| topick however we ſhall not enlarge, 'The actual number of weavers ſuf- 


fices for entenſive manufacture; were it encouraged, the production of their 


labour would be greater, and the weavers would become ſtill more nume- 
— So "2 TAs: 


- Coane cloths, which are principally in requeſt with foreign traders, 


might be excluſively drawn to Great Britain for the ſupply of Europe. 


Much uſed for printing, theſe cloths may be conſidered as a raw material: 
in this view no objection ſhould occur, on the part of the Engliſh manu- 
facturer, to an unlimited importation, that they may re· exported, after 
incurring the charge of Britiſh labour, to ſupply Europe with ſtained 


War might be urged on the principles and practice, which obtain in 
the proviſion of the Company's cloth inveſtment, might be applied to wove 
ſilks; for they are purchaſed under the fame regulations and reſtrictions. 


We refrain from diſcuſſing this ſubject for the ſame reaſons, which lead us 


*to contract our oberen 6 on cloths. 


 FiLATURE 
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Fil Aru ſilk, which may be conſidered as in an intermediate ſtate be- 

tween the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of manufacture, dias 
been already noticed. A conſiderable quantity is exported to the weſtern 
parts of India; and much is ſold at Mirzapore, a principal mart of Benares, 


and paſſes thence to the Marhatta dominions, and the centrical parts of 
Hindoftan. 


Tux tuſſur, or wild ſilk, is procured in abundance from countries bor- 
dering on Bengal, and from ſome provinces of Bengal. The production 
might be increaſed by encouragement, and be exported in a raw ſtate, to 
almoſt any quantity, at a very moderate rate. It would be uſeful for pre- 
pared ſilks of a coarſe kind ; and, mixed with wool or cotton, | might form 
a beautiful and acceptable manufacture. « 


WHETHER theſe, among the numerous objects, which preſent them 
ſelves, deſerve the attention of the Britiſh merchant, or the conſideration of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, we will not pretend to determine; if it ſhould be 
even thought expedient and equitable, that the wear of Bengal muſlins be- 
prohibited for the encouragement of our Engliſh manufactures, (which 
appears to us extremely doubtful) ſtill let the productions of Bengal have a 
free vent; numerous ſources would appear, which could not poſſibly check 
or interfere with the induſtry of the Britiſh manufacturer. We cannot con- 
clude this ſubject with more propriety, than by quoting the words of a 
committee appointed by the Court of Directors, The natives of India are | 
* equally Britiſh ſubjects; and every mind muſt revolt at an attempt to- 
«© prevent thoſe natives from improving the produce of their ſoil, by their 
* ingenuity and labour. g Y ann, e 
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Tu commerce of ſaltpetre might be ſlightly noticed, except from its 
being intereſting on account of the decided ſuperiority of theſe provinces, 


moſt conſpicuous in this production. 


In the views of ſcience, the proceſs by which it is obtained from earth, 


and its reproduction in the ſame. earth, is particularly intereſting ; but we 


ſhall not encroach on the province of others, minutely to deſcribe this 


proceſs, or to ſpeculate on the natural operation which impregnates earth 
with this ſalt, | 


Fox the earth naturally impregnated, it is obtained by filtering water 
through it, which diſſolves the ſalt it contained. The nitre chryſtalliſes 


from the brine evaporated by boiling : to refine it, the ſalt firſt obtained is 


again diſſolved in water, boiled, and ſcummed ; and having cooled after 
ſufficient evaporation, the brine yields the ſaltpetre of commerce. 


In the ſame earth, ſaltpetre is reproduced in the courſe of two years in 
ſufficient quantity to ſubject the earth to the ſame proceſs, with equal ſuc- 


ceſs ; mixing however a proportion of freſh earth, without which the nitre 


would run into ſmall chryſtals. 


Tux manufafture of ſaltpetre ſcarcely paſſes the eaſtern limits of Bahar. 
The parching winds from the weſt did not formerly extend beyond the 


ſiame limits. It is obſerved in the manufacture, that the production of nitre 
is greateſt during the prevalence of the hot winds, which are perhaps eſſen- 
tial to the abundant reproduction of nitre. In the change of ſeaſons re- 


marked within a few years, the hot winds have extended their influence to 


| Bengal 
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Bengal proper. Perhaps the manufafture of Ailipetre might now be * 
tempted with ſuccels i in nr diſtricts of Bengal. 


28 


7 EH 1 | | „1 se 1. | 
Tur actual ertent of the manufacture would admit of a much greater 


production than is now ſupplied to commerce. The preſent quantity, in- 


cluding the importation from provinces weſt of Bahar, falls ſhort of 
200, ooo maunds, of which the greateſt proportion paſſes i into the Company” 8 
warehouſes for the firſt coſt, which does not exceed two rupees per maund. 
The reſt, paying duty and charges of tranſport, and affording profit to ſe 


veral intermediate dealers, ſells in general at four rupees per maund, for in- 


ternal conſumption, or for exportation to different parts of India and Europe. 


Tux exportation for Eurape is at all times principally in the Com- 
pany's inveſtment, and exceeds o, 000 maunds for their annual im- 
portations into England on an average of thirteen years ending in 


1792, amounted to 37,913 cwt. fince the commencement of the preſent 


war, the exportation has been. entirely prohibited to individuals and fo- 


reigners. 


IN a late controverſy between the Eaſt India Company and the manu- 
faclurers of gunpowder, and of other commodities made from ſaltgetre, the 
laſt contended that Great Britain ought to be the general depot of ſaltpetre 
for the purpoſe of ſupplying all foreign places with gunpowder, and that, 
as a raw material, the Importation ſhould be free, or at leaſt that it ſhould 
be ſupplied at ſo cheap a Tate, as to enable them to contend W ith. every | 
competitor. 4 


To ſhe that it is not prafticable to render Great Britain, the en 
8 | depot 
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ever prevent Great Britain from occupying the whole commerce of ſaltpe- 


-commodities made from ſaltpetre. The Company's ſales of ſaltpetre have 


— — - — —— — * — 


l 
depot of ſaltpetre, the Company argue that the exportation being prohib it- 
ed in time of war, foreign nations cannot rely upon Great Britain for the 


ſupply of gunpowder when moſt wanted; and are compelled to ſupport 
neceſſary eſtabliſhments for making | it without conſidering the difference of 


ex pence. 


5 - 4 mat „. 
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Tur xx certainly is much force in this argument; but though it muſt 


tre and gunpowder, it need not. prevent the Britiſh manufacturers from 
poſſeſſing the principal ſupply of foreign markets, for gunpowder and other 


increaſed ſince the price has been reduced, but this they attribute to the in- 
creaſed conſumption for the ſhipping of tie Britiſh commerce. If this 
were true, Great Britain muſt conſume more ſaltpetre when at peace than 
when engaged i in war; for by the ſtatement publiſhed by the Court of Di- | 
rectors of the quantity of ſaltpetre put up and ſold from the year 1763 to 
1792 ; it appears, that they ſold 295,673 bags in thirteen years of peace 
from 1764 to 1776, or 22,744 per annum, and 76,059 bags in fix years of 
war from 1777 to.1782, or 12,676 per annum, and 331,301 bags in ten years 
peace from 1783 to 1792; and the ſmalleſt quantities fold, are in the four 
years from 1779 to 1782, when the war was moſt general, (39,598 bags, or, 
on a medium 9899 per annum). It is not credible that Great Britain ſhould 
conſume leſs ſaltpetre when at war with all Europe than in a period of pro- 


found peace; ; and as the account of the ſaltpetre ſold by the Company may 


be better truſted than the accounts procured by the Court of Directors, of 
the ſaltpetre and gunpowder exported from Great Britain, it follows, 
that the great difference between the quantity ſold in peace and in war, muſt 

be aſeribed to exportation being prohibited in war; and conſequently that : 
a 


— . 
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A foreign demand for laltpetre, and for the manufactures made from ſalt- 
petre, 1s not wanting, 


NoTw1THSTANDING the neceſſity for all military governments main- 


| taining eſtabliſhments for the home manufacture of ſaltpetre, the manu - 


facturers ol Great Britain ſupplied with the raw material for 30/. a ton, 
muſt command every market in Europe, while faltpetre cannot be made 


in Europe for leſs than three times that price; unleſs foreign governments, 
to encourage their eſtabliſhments prohibit the importation of gunpowder, 


their ſubjects will not, as in Spain pay 8. per 100 Ib. for gunpowder 
made from Spaniſh nitre, while they can be ſupplied with Britiſh gunpoW- 
der at 4 ,* 


IT does not appear upon what grounds the manufacturers eſtimate chat 
100,000 bags of ſaltpetrg could be employed i in Great Britain, if the i im- 
portation were free, to cnable them to rival foreigners in the ſupply. of. 
foreign markets, but certainly if commerce were free between England and 


Bengal, no fore) gners could enter into competition with Britiſh merchants; 


and 

Prime <oft to the Company of one ton of er ſhipped | 

for five current rupees per bag, 2 Rupees 6 C. 6 14 „ 
Freight fifteen pound per ton, * * 5 . ＋ The 0 
Intereſt ſix per centum on prime coſt, — . 8 e 0 9 0 
Inſurance three percentum, _ - +/ = 7 _ 2 o 4 6 
Charges of merchandize ten per. centum on prime coſt, - - 8 9 13 6 
Cuſtams, o - 5 ? * 3 — 7 15 © 

h 

Price one fon, 7 7 3 8 - 5 1 
Peduct waſtage at five per cent. - - 3 1 


b 1 


and dhe what faltpetre might, as every other pr6duftich of Bengel be Wd: 
ported to Great Britain on Britiſh bottoms. Great Britain would become 


the general depot for the ſaltpetre of India, which under r the: nitre 


of Eiirope would ſupply the IP! demand. 


a. et lt 712 411 $3 
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of production Increaſed i in Bengal and rewarded with a better price 
chan as now left to the maker by the India Company, would become one 


of many ſources of wealth to theſe Provinces. We ſhall take this occaſion 
of ntati6ting) others. +. ot the 


SAxGurbr Aba bave been entertained that many articles, 
which have been already tried upon a ſmall ſcale, might become a valuable 
reſource ; and that others which are yet untried might be enen with 
ſucceſs. 4 8 IS a 


_y 


The court of DireRors would eſtimate 8 ber e cent. for intereſt, the —_ charges 1 ar Se." 


rates of GAR v4) 
"ESTIMATE ON Faes TRADE, 


"las coſt ef a ton of feltpgire to a F ree Trader at an advanced price, ſhip- 


- ped for 8 rupees per bag, - - - Rs, 107 of 10 14 0 
| Freight, 6L+ per ton, - - - - - 6 0 o 
Intereſt, 5 per cent. on 16, 14, 8 8 o 16 9 
Inſurance, 6 per cent. on 21, 10. - 1 n 
Charges of Merchandize at 10 per cent. on prime coſt, - - "Wo &%: 
Cakows, 3 - TE 3 , 8 221732 
0 : #7 13 0 
Price — RIS. WE 4 - „ 8 
| Debut wan. 5 per . f ” . w- i 5:3 Jv 
_ ; i i 9:90 
8 . — — — 
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a profit of 17 per centum on the prime coſt after eſtimating every charge higher than taken Fu the Cw, | 
pany, and a better price to the manufacturer in India, By economy in the charges, ſaltpetre might be af- 
forded in free trade for 250. per ton. Ia Spain, the country of Europe moſt favorable to the manufacture 
of faltpetre, its prime coſt is certainly not leſs than 88. 10 per ton (ſee Townſend's Travels in Spain“ 
but if it be true, that the n monopoly does not gain by ſelling at 131 per Ib. the prime coſt is more 

than 130. per ton, 
THAT 
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Tal ide are not ſo trifling an article Ui uni by ſome be pptted 
is apparent, when it is conſidered that raw hides eonſtitute a twentieth in 
value of the importations of Portugal from the Brazils. Not fewer than 
120,000 hides are annually exported from the Brazils, and valued at more 
than 80,000. Almoſt the whole of theſe paſs into England to be tanned. 
Could an equal quantity be imported from Bengal, it might afford a re- 
ſource to theſe provinces not the leaſt conſiderable; and it might be (a= 
e Great Britain to accept from her OR" the n the 
now purchaſes of a foreigner. deni ove) 


11 is thought by perſons enveHatit with the ſubjet; chat there would 
be no exaggeration in eſtimating the black cattle of theſe province incud- 
ing buffaloe cows, at two hundred million head of cattle,” If the num- 
ber did not exceed a tenth of this eſtimate, the uſual caſualties might. fur- 


niſh more than the probable demand will require.” At preſent the eurrier 


is ſeldom at the pains of taking the hide of cattle, dying a. natural death“. 


HI DES 


» A hide from the currier coſts about eight annas, but a buffaloe's hide is a few annas dearer, if a better 
tanning be requiſite it could not raiſe the firſt coſt higher than one rupee, and they might be ſhipped and 


every previous charge defrayed for leſs than two current rupees each. 


ET en 


lation : 


| 100 Buffaloe hides - at Ct Rs. pure , $9 $4 5 
225 Bullock hides - at * „ 22„ 17 8 
| ; — — 


367 8 or C. 58. 15 
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Freight at 6 C. a ton on two ton 


Inſurance and rifk not covered by Inſurance at 10 per Centum, 5 6» 6 3 


Charges, duties &c. at 15 per Centum on 77 166 © , , , © = » 


> 13 6 
————— 
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' 'Hipgs might be exported raw, or in the ſtate in which they now come 
from the tanner, and currier, or they might receive a better tanning; but 
it is prefumed they could not be pickled to advantage, the high price of 
falt in conſequence of the monopoly, operating much. againſt that mode of 
curing hides. It is ſufficiently probable that at the freight of fix L. a ton, 
hides might be exported and afford a profit of twenty per centum : but the 
rate of fifteen C. per ton is prohibitory, Other ſkins, cured in the hair or 
otherwiſe, might be added to hides ; . goat and kid ſkins, calf, deer 
and buck ſkins, &c, 


Burr ox horns might allo become an article of export. They would 
be uſeful i in ſeveral manufactures. The firſt coſt would be very inconſider- 
able, conſiſting only in the labor of collecting them, which would be a 


Guatil un deal trial be made of ſeveral thouſand hides, the necuracy of this eſtimate cannot be confirm- 
ed, nor can it be ſtated with probable corxeRtneſs what the bides might fetch in the Engliſh market, but 
certainly they cannot be valued at lefs than 10 ſhillings | for a buffaloe hide, and half — ſum for Saen hide, 
10 Hides, . Wh Wine 97h 4. 50 71 5 | 
var Dit ec „ 8s oo e's 56 5 
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very ccifling. addition to the trouble of collecting hides, The n of 
tranſport would conſtitute the . m1 

No argument occurs againſt the probability of arnotto, madder, coffee, 
cacao, cochineal and even tea, thriving in Britiſh India. The countries in 
which we hold dominion, or influence, from the Cow's Mouth to Cape 
Comorin, afford opportunity for experiment in ſoil and climate, ſimilar to 
thoſe in which theſe products are obtained in other countries. It is well 
known to the naturaliſt, that moſt of the «birds, inſekts and indigenous 
plants of India, are found m South America: hence ſeems to ariſe an ir 
controvertible argument, that the ſoil and climate muſt be ſimilar in every 
cireumſtance eſſential to the production of thoſe articles which South Ame - 
rica furniſhes. That India might rival China in the produQions at pre- 
ſent excluſively ſupplied by that empire, is not perhaps ſo highly proba- 
ble; but until expectation be diſappointed by actual trials made under 
other circumſtances than the diſcouragements which we at preſent lament, 


it is reaſonable to hope, that under favorable circumſtances, every article we 


have indicated might be introduced with ſucceſs. * 


BENGAL already poſſeſſes many articles which would be brought into no- 
tice by a more extended commerce. Red wood is uſed for dunnage in the 
preſent trade; many other woods fit for dying are found in abundance in 
theſe n and 1770 0 e to the ſame uſe. 

Ix default of theſe, ee * che Ve Eck maker 1 — all the pur- 
poſe of dunnage, ſatin wood and other ſorts. from e haye been a0 | 
in N and bern hi Highly! e. by the trade. 1041 
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erer Et oils whicts England thiportd From: other countries might 
be Hipptied from theſe piovinees, linſeed and poppy oil in particular. 
Tue firſt might be ſhipped for thirty ſhillings per ct. the latter for fifty. 
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oth FECAL is i. OR IS: "0m but if we are not miſ- 
* formed, met of it paſſes into Holland, to be there refined. The Engliſh 
| | chemiſts ate now ſaid to poſſeſs the art of refining borax equal to that of 
| the Duh ras and London n become the mart for je article. 
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Enn and mineral alkalis might become a confiderable object of 
commerce. The native alkali is found in abundance ; and the woods of 
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Tus preparation of ſal amoniac clin be: connected advantageouſſy 
with the manufacture of ſalt- petre, and ſeveral other materials required 
for Britiſh e eng _ alſo be mo” in Bengal by a chemical 
n. | | | 
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Tus jealouſy of Great Britain reſpecting her manufactures, and 
her ſolicitude for extending them, regards finiſhed manufactures, which 
giving employment to numerous manufacturers, at the ſame time adds 
more to the value of the raw material, than the mere price of their 
labour. Intermediate preparations of the raw material for which machi- 
nery is ſubſtituted in place of manual labour, or to which the latter cannot 
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in England be applied to add more than the price of labour to the de 
of the material, is not a manufacture of which Great Britain can be jealous. 
This obſervation ſeems applicable to cotton yarn, which the Britiſh manu- 
facturer might receive in preference to cotton wool, for ſuch manufactures 
as admit of yarn being prepared out of the verge of his own ſuperinten- 
dence. It is well known that cotton wool from India has been approved in 
Europe, and among the many various ſorts of cotton grown in theſe pro- 
vinces, whatever ſort may be found beſt ſuited to the wants of the Britiſh 
manufacturer, would become an object of extenſive cultivation. But 
cotton wool occupying much tonnage, in proportion to its weight, it is 
deſirable that it ſhould receive a 1 which n= way a- 
miniſh the ge of tranſportation. JON” | | 8 


Ir filk could be imported in the cocone, Great Britain cannot be ſo ea- 
gerly ambitious of more employment for the induſtry of her native ſubjects, 
as to refuſe ſilk wound at foreign filatures. Vet to this ſuppoſed caſe; the 8 
commerce of cotton is ſimilar, and our own manufacturers can have no 
better objection to the importation of cotton yarn. b 


To a government enlightened as ours, it cannot be a trifling conſidera- 
tion to provide employment for the pooreſt claſſes. No public proviſion 
exiſts in theſe provinces to relieve the wants ef the poor and helpleſs. - 
The only employment in which widows and female orphans incapacitat- 
ed for field labour by ſickneſs or by their rank, can earn a ſubſiſtence is by 
ſpinning ; and it is the only employment, to which the female part of a 
family can apply, to maintain the men; if theſe: be diſqualified for labour 
by infirmity or otherwiſe, To all it is a reſource, which when not abſo- 
oy neceſlary to their ſubſiſtence, contributes at leaſt to relieve the diſ- 

T _ tieſles 
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treſſes of the poor. Their diſtreſſes are great, and of none greater than 
of the many decayed families Who once enjoyed the comforts of life. 
Theſe are numerous in India, and whether entitled to the particular conſi- 
deration of government or not, they have certainly a claim on their huma- 


nity. 


In this view, it appears eſſential to encourage an occupation which is the 
fole reſource of the helpleſs poor. That the encouragement would ſupply 


commercial advantages to England, we think can be alſo ſhewn, though 


the cauſe of humanity needs little aid from ſuch arguments. It may ne- 
vertheleſs ſerve as an inducement to follow her dictates. For this, it might 
be ſhow, that cotton yarn could be imported into England, from Bengal, 
cheaper than cotton wool. Large quantities of linen and woollen yarn 
are imported, duty free, from Ireland ; of the former, not leſs in value than 
200,000, ; and of the latter, upwards of 130, ooo annually. If it be 
not conſidered as injurious to the manufacturing intereſt of Great Britain, 


to permit the importation of linen and woollen yarn from Ireland, why 


diſcourage the importation of cotton yarn from Bengal by a heavy duty, 
beſides all the other impediments, which we have ſo often occaſion to no- 
tice? It would be difficult to ſolve this queſtion, on any principle of hu- 
manity to Bengal, or good policy to Great Britain. 


Many dyes and medicinal drugs, as well as aromatic ſeeds, and other 


grocery, now imported into England from the ſouth of Europe and from 


the Levant, could be ſupplied from India. It is not neceſſary to the ar- 
gument, that, for theſe and other articles we have indicated, it ſhould be 


ſhown, that Britiſh India could underſell every other country from which 


Great Britain is now ſupplied ; nor that each article, ſeparately conſidered, 
would become a conſiderable object of commerce: collectively they might 


, — Wes! become 
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become a ſource of wealth to theſe provinces, That England ought not to 
diſcourage the commerce of her own ſubj ects and tributaries, in favour of 


foreign nations is an axiom, which need only be ſtated to be admitted. 


Ta © CHAPTER 


4 
CHAPTER .. 
On the Maritime Commerce and Shipping of Bengal. 


A an attempt to.give ſome account of the internal trade, produce 
and manufactures of theſe provinces, and to ſhew their capacity for 
ſupplying the Britiſh market, and furniſhing an extenſive export trade with 
the moſt valuable articles of commerce, it will naturally be expected, that 
the foreign commerce of Bengal ſhould not paſs unnoticed. On a ſubject 
ſo various and extenſive, we.enter with much heſitation, and truſt, that the 
candid reader will make due allowance, if we fail in imparting all the in- 
formation, which he may be induced to expect, 


To treat fully of objects ſo important, and of ſuch magnitude, would 
require a range of information and accuracy of detail, which can only be 
expected from great practical experience,. aided by the moſt liberal com- 
munications from the public offices of government, in their commercial, re- 
venue, and marine departments. The records of the cuſtom-houſe are in 
moſt countries, except Bengal, open to the inſpection of individuals, but this 
ſource of information being inacceſſible to us, the amount of foreign trade 
muſt be aſſumed from other data. | 


ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHoucn Bengal poſſeſſes a conſiderable extent of ſea coaſt“, ſhe has 
but few good harbours ; her ſituation nevertheleſs, is well. adapted for fo- - 
reign commerce. Occupying an intermediate Nation in that vaſt portion of 
the globe, uſually deneminated the Eaſt Indies, her acceſs is rendered eaſy 
to the remoteſt ſhores of Africa, Aſia, and America. 


On the weſt, and contiguous to Bengal; lies the great peninſula of Hin- 
duſtan. To the numerous ports and ſettlements on both coaſts of this pe- 
ninſula, particularly the coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal carries on a conſtant, 
extenſive and profitable commerce, which may properly be called her home 


or coaſting trade. On the eaſt ſhe borders on Aſſam, and touches the do- 


minions of Ava. The former ſhe ſupplies excluſively with falt; and from 
the latter receives all her teak timber for ſhip building and domeſtic uſe. 
The bay of Bengal, embracing the weſt end of Sumatra, and waſhing the 


coaſt of Malaya, affords a direct communication through the ftraits of 


Malacca to China and the eaſtern iſles, where the opium, ſaltpetre, and 
piece goods of Bengal are always in great demand. With the Perſian and 
Arabian gulfs, as well as the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, Bengal likewiſe main- 
tains commercial intercourſe, though many obſtacles have in | late years 
ſupervened, to red her commerce in that . 9 


- Calcutta, the political and commercial capital of Britiſh India, as 


well as the emporium of Bengal, is ſituated on the Houghly river, or weſt⸗ 
ern branch of the Ganges, about 100 miles from the ſea, and acceſſible to 
- ſhips of all ſizes, at all ſeaſons. From Calcutta, foreign imports are tranſ- 


, Ported with great facility by the Ganges and its ſubſidiary ſtreams, to 0 the 


From the n to che Rajoo river, about 349 miles, 


” a h | 
northern 


TT ww) 
© northern nations of Hinduſtan; 5 the conſumption and exports of Cal- 


*+utta are readily ſupplied through the numerous rivers which interſect Bens 
7 in every direction, and to which her proſperity has been aſcribed, not 


3 a only as they facilitate communication and conveyance, but likewiſe as oy 


"contribute to the fertility of her ſoil, 


Tur elegant villas that adorn the banks of the Houghly, and the ſouth- 


ern aſpect of Calcutta, impreſs the mind of a ſtranger on his approach, 


with high ideas of the opulence of this great city; but the ſhipping, that 
erowd the port, point out to him the true ſource of its ſplendor. Numes 
rous and magnificent houſes, eredted within a few years, are undoubted 
proofs of proſperity, and the great population and extent of the place (ſtill 
rapidly increaſing), with the buſy and animated operations of the harbour, 
indicate an active and thriving commerce. We are happy to yield our 
unqualified aſſent to this obſervation; and it is with no ſmall degree of na- 
tional pride, that we can ſafely aſcribe, in a, great meaſure, theſe beneficial 
effects to the ſpirited exertions of Britiſh merchants reſident. in India. Ex- 


cluſive of the Company's exports, it is to their individual efforts, that Ben- 
gal owes her ſhipping and her commerce. 


Ix tracing the riſe and progreſs of the maritime trade of Bengal, ſince it 
fell under the ſway of Great Britain, we cannot for want of materials, extend 
our reſearches further back than the year 1773. The accompanying abſtract, 
compiled from the port liſt of arrivals and departures, will ſhew the. number 


and the tonnage of veſſels, which have imported and cleared out from Cal- 


eutta or the river Houghly, for the years-177g, 1783, 1791, 1792, 1793, and 
1794. diſtinguiſhing the nations to which they belong, or whoſe colours 


they aſſume: and annexed Wege, will be found a ſlatement for the years 
| 1783 
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2783 e e wing the different potts from Whence the Thips er thoſe 
a nw; and 159 8 to Ar RY. were hound.” 5 N n 

* 71 h in W this abſira®, is to ew the rapid NETS of + 
the maritime commerce of Bengal, fince the year 17833 and more ny 
the increaſe of the country trade, or that which is carried on, to, and from 
ports in India, We ſhall confine our obſervations principally to the years 
1783 and 179 3: the former, the firſt year of peace after the American 


war ; and the latter, the year "when the preſent war commenced, intell gence 
of © Which: reached: TORE tp 4th ues” ots . 0% 54 
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Ix 1773. tha tener will perceive, that 20 160 fail of veſſels entered the 
port, whoſe | aggregate burthen was 44, 497 tons; and no more than 108 veſ- 
ſels, carrying 33.470 tons cleared out; of the former 102 fail, burthen 
28,872 tons, where country ſhips under Engl iſh colours, and of the latter 95 
ſail, burthen 2 5,080 tons were of the ſame deſcription, Ten years after- 


wards, at the cloſe of the American war, we find the tonnage inward, in- 

creaſed to 64,510 tons on 149 veſſels; and the departures were 114 fail car- 
rying 49,225 tons. But this increaſe was only apparent, for the war having 
- detained an unuſual number of the Company's ſhips in India, it will be 
perceived that they conſtitute a large proportion of the arrivals and depar- 
tures of that year, many of them being employed i in carrying ſtores to the 
different preſidencies and in the coaſting trade: to theſe muſt be added, 


tranſports and men of war. The country ſhipping ander Englith colours, 


Vjhich arrived and failed in 1783, only amounts to 1 28 fail. carrying 14.8 6; 3 


tons; whereas in 1773, their numbers were 190, and burthen 53, 932 tons; 
Which exhibits a decline of this tonnage, in conſequence of the war, in the 


| os of one fifth nearly : and we are perſuaded that the captures made 
| by 
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Obs fledes In Indie, in thabBifions Perzdl Ahbeigh Eüm h we“ Pow 
erful, and well appointed, afforded but little protection to the commerce of 
the country. Not a ſingle frigate, in our recolletion; WABKever\ detached as 
4 convoy to merchant ſhips in the country trade; n we have heafd it 
frequently aſſerted, that ſhips of \w va falling: from Bengal to join the fleet 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, ive) rected N ap "4 for protection to 
merchantmen purſuing the ſame voyage? notwith ning they were laden 
with grain for the lupply of our armies in the Carnatie, were famine was 

then raging with all its horrors. We are not competent to ſay how far 
the detention of\ a frigate, a few. days, for the purpoſe of a convoy, 
might have been injurious to the public ſervice; but the merchants here, 
in the loſs of property, and the famiſhed inhabitants of the coaſt, in the 
pri vation of food, felt ſeverely this inattention to trade, and complained bit- 
terly on the RE JOIN Nor did they fail to obſerve, that, for other ſervices; 
that which did not appear to them of any importance to the public welfare, 
but undertaken- ſolely for the purpoſe of acquiring prize money, frigates 
and ſloops of war were readily detached. Smarting under repeated and 
heavy loſſes, they could neither perceive the utility, nor appladt the zeal, 
which prompted the aid of a frigate and floop of war, to aſſiſt this govern- 
ment in the reduction of the defenceleſs Dutch factory at Chinſurah in 
1581, the capture of which, afterwards furniſhed aTubjef.of fo ow lit i- 
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Tux daring activity of Monſ. Süfftein at this juncture, made a ſtrikmg 4 
W No change of monſoon induced him to quit the bay of Ben- > 
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gels and, during the abſence * feet, in their annual Nn to Bombay for 
refitment, and to avoid the ſtorms that prevail at the autumnal equinox, he 


ſwept the ſeas, deſtroyed our trade, and intercepted the ſupplies from this to 


che other preſfidencies. A ſhip of the line and two frigates; which he ſtation- 
ed off the ſand heads, or entrance into the Houghly, at one time nearly ſhut 
up the port, at another made many valuable captures, carrying back an 
ample ſupply af all Torts of proviſions and ſtores, which neither his own 
reſources, nor thoſe of his allies could have furniſhed. From the abund- 
ance of Bepgal, both $-dnd ger drew their ſupplies ; and, however 
much the loſs” of What ell into- the enemy*s hands might have been regret- 
ed, it was a fortunate eircumſtance, that during the whole of that war, from 
a ſucceſſion of favorable crops, the great exports of grain created no en- 
hancement of price ; or, at leaſt, not greater than is experienced in the or- 
dinary fluctuations of the market. | | | 


We ſhall paſs over the years 1791 and 1992 without ſuither obſervation, 


than to remark, that from 178g to 1791, the general trade of Bengal had in- 
creaſed from 113,735 tons, the total of arrivals and departures in the former 


year, to 244,035 tons of ſhipping, which imported and cleared out in the 
latter, and that the Engliſh country ſhipping, which cleared in and out, had 
5 riſen from 18 fil carrying 44.865 tons, to 875 fail; burthen 175 40% tons, 
by which it appears, that the country trade, i in the courſe of only eight 
years, had multiplied near four fold. The effect of this aſtoniſhing increafe 


of maritime trade, on the general proſperity of the country, will be readily 


perceived and admitted. 
* 


Ws come now to the year 179g, when the preſent war originated, which 
r ſoon aſter the commencement here became ruinous in the extreme to the 
| 1 | | 55 trade 
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trade of this country. Intelligence of hoſtilities reached us in June, when the 
only Engliſh ſhip of force in India, was the Minerva frigate ; ſhe left the In- 
dian ſeas in the month of February 1794, and until the arrival of Commodore 
Neweombe-off the Mauritius in May following, the whole” of the Bri- 
tiſy commeree” and: poſſeſſions" in tis quarter of the globe, was without 
the protection of a ſingle ſhip belonging to the Britiſh navy. Thirteen fail of 
frigates and privateers; which ſailed from the Mauritius, captured, beſides 
two Indiamen; numbers of the moſt valuable ſhips in the country trade ; 
and wouldiſpeedily have annihilated our commerce, and ſhut up every port 
in India, belonging to us and our allies; had they not been checked by the 
vigor of the Supreme Government. Our preſent Governor General, with 
a promptitude and decifron which does honor to his adminiſtration, equip- | 
ped and deſpatched a ſquadron from Bengal, conſiſting of three armed In- 
diamen and a country ſhip, ſtrengthened by a detachment of artillery and 
troops from the garriſon, which captured two of the enemy's privateers, and 
repulſed an attack made by their grand armament under Monſieur Renaud; 
obliging him ſoon after to return to the Mauritius, without effectin g any fur- 
ther miſchief than the capture of the Pigot Indiaman. Some notice of 
theſe circumſtances ſeemed neceſſary to explain the ſudden decline of trade 

in 1794: that any commerce was continued, is due'to the exertions of the 
Opn Government for its protection. 


Ix 1793, we find the tonnage” inward and outward to conſiſt of 757 veſ- 
ſels burthen 291, 190 tons; and of theſe 375 were Engliſh country ſhips, 
carry ing 209, 279 tons. In 1794, the total of arrivals and departures was 
reduced to 441 fail, burthen 163,484 tons; of which 286 were Engliſh 
country lips carrying 9, 321 tons; fo that the general trade of the port, 
knee the commencement of the preſent war, has decreaſed 127. 706 tons 
5 2 and 
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and the Indian trade on Britiſh ſhips 112,948 tons, being a GENS of 
more than one half of the country trade. | 


þ HE documents, from which the foregoing ſtatements have been drawn, 
are, as we have already mentioned, the port liſts of arrivals and departures, 
which are regiſtered in the maſter attendant's office, and may be received as 
accurate ſo far as they extend, with reſpe& to number. But we cannot ſay 


ſo much as to tonnage, for. there being no tonnage duties paid here, the 


ſhips are never meaſured, and their burthen is of courſe eſtimated ; or taken 
from the information of the commander. Nor does this liſt exhibit ſuch 


veſſels as are piloted by native pilots or by their own commanders, which is 


the caſe with the native craft, or veſſels belonging to, and navigated by, na- 
tives from the Northern Circars on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


Ir is alſo much the practice with native commanders of other veſſels out- 
ward bound, to ſave the pilotage charged by the Company's pilots, which 
on ſhips drawing much water, falls very heavy, particularly on veſſels failing 
under foreign colours. To eſtimate, therefore, the maritime commerce of 
Bengal from theſe documents, particularly the exports, would be to under- 
value it greatly. We lament the want of better materials; but taking them 
as an occaſional guide, and referring to ſuch other ſources of information as 
we have been able to procure, we ſhall attempt to form ſome general idea of 
its magnitude, and the channels n which it flows, 


THE exports to Europe and to the United Seates of America, in impor- 5 
tance and extent, conſtitute by far the moſt conſiderable portion of the com- 
merce of Bengal. They may be compriſed, under the general heads of cot- 
ton and filk, wrought and unwrought, lugar, drugs and dyes, including in- 


-1 IE 3 digo 
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digo and ſaltpetre. As the medium adopted for the remittance of the ſur- 
plus revenues of theſe provinces, the Company's ' inveſtment occupies the 
greateſt ſhare in this trade, being unqueſtionably the moſt valuable. 


In No. 15 of the appendix to the report of the committee of accounts, 
publiſhed by the Court of Directors in February 1793, we find an account 
of the prime coſt of all the cargoes purchaſed by the Company in India, for 
five years, from 1786 to 1791 incluſive. We ſhall only ſtate the laſt years 
inveſtment for Bengal, or that provided for 1790-1, as we believe it has 
rather been increaſed ſince that period; and we ſhall adopt that as the 
preſent amount of the Company's exports from Bengal, being 99,17, 598 
current rupees, or 1, O6, oo, og current rupees, including commercial charges 
at 6, 88,511 current rupees. The private trade laden on the Companys 
ſhips by individuals, is eſtimated by the Directors, on an average of three 


years prior to 1793, at zoo tons, and valued in England at 694. per ton, 


making . 208, 200, the prime coſt of which may be taken, on a conjectural 
eſtimate, at 15 lacks of current rupees; to this muſt be added the value of 
goods laden on the privileged tonnage of the commanders and officers of 
the Company's ſhips. Fifty tons are allowed to each ſhip of 755 tons and 
upwards, and a further privilege of 30 tons is allowed, provided no goods, 
ordered to be laden on the Company's account, are refuſed, We will ſup- 
poſe that 50 tons only are occupied, and eſtimating the number of ſhips on 
an average of fifteen per annum, gives us 750 tons for the whole privileged 
tonnage. It is to be remarked, that all the ſhips, which arrive at Bengal, 
general ly fill up their privilege at this place, although they may be after- 
Wards deſtined to Madras, Bencoolen, or other ports in India; and as the 
Company have lately increaſed their tonnage to this port; we preſume” the 
number of tons we have allowed for privilege, is leſs than what is: really 
occupied 


1 68 


oecupied“ . This tonnage we value at 3000 current rupees per ton, kg | 
224 lack of current 2 or * 15,000L. for __ ſhip. 


Hap we a the value of privileged tonnage at ddt per ſhip. | 
we ſhould: probably have approached nearer to the truth; for it is the me- 
dium, by which the captains and officers remit home the proceeds of their 
outward adventures, and thoſe who have no adventures, ſell their privilege 
(OVA fee NW OBE er 


Ir is curious to obſerve the various modes, by which commeree is pur- 
ſued, and the expedients which are adopted for mutual advantage. For 
Tame. years paſt, it has not been the practice with the captains and officers 
of the Company's ſhips to fill up their own privileged tonnage, or but a 
portion of it; and yet they convert it into a profitable, and ſafe remittance 
for the proceeds of their adventures to this country. Little ſkilled in Indian 
goods, and of courſe liable to impoſition, they have wiſely abandoned the 
home ward adventure, to merchants reſident in Bengal, who fill up their pri- 
vilege, receive their money, and grant bills at the rate of 28. 4d. to 28. 6d. 
for the current rupee. In the exchange is included freight and inſurance, 
and it depends on the value remitted per ton, whether the freight is dear 
or cheap. The leſs the merchant draws. for, the cheaper he obtains his: 
freight; for the exchange may at leaſt be reckoned 20 per eent beyond par, 
Which of courſe becomes a eharge for freight and inſurance. The bills are 

paid from the proceeds of the Wand and if the {hip is loſt, the obligation 
of payment is void. 1 | 4% Molten '2 

+ Fourteen Company? 5 thips ſailed from Bengal in the ſealon 179 3-4 for Madras, Bencoolen , and Europe, 
and three on a cruixe for che protection of trade. In 1794.5, the number deſpatched was twenty-three, in⸗ 
cluding thoſe ſhips that were employed, as cruizers, and excluſive of fix ſma]l flips not in the regular line 


of Yo * which were ſent out to be laden wich ſugar. N [ 
- > N 
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IN eſtimating the value of exports to Europe ag Amerie en foreigh 

- ſhips, we ſhall form our calculation from the tonnage deated out in the 
laſt three years 1792, 1799 and 1794. It may be objeRtcd to this eſtimate, 


that two of the years we have ſelected being a period of war, neuttal ton- 
nage under foreign flags would be increaſed. This, no doubt, has ſome in⸗ 


fluence; but the war having involved every nation in Europe except the 
Danes and Swedes, although we have had an increaſe of Daniſh ſhips i in 
conſequence thereof, other foreign tonnage has declined in a greater pro- 
portion. Taking then the departures of Rug ſhips. for _ and 
America in 1792, we find them to conſiſt of 


5 Ships upddir French colours, burthen © 2,410 tens, 


I Dutch ditto, 200 do, 
4 Daniſh ditto, 2,300 do. 
2 Poruugueze ditto, 1,400 do. 
* Imperial ditto, __ +. 06. 80s 
5 Geoneſe ditto, 2,280 do, 
16 American ditto, 4.302 do. 
19,022  , 
For 1793» 
z- Shops under French Rn burthen 2,000 tons. 
: . Daniſh ditto, 9,150 do. | 
EG cor Portugueze ditto, 370 do. 
. SGegnoeſe ditto, 2,900 do. 
„7%%öĩ⁵[Vòmĩ L 8 


14,717 | 
Foe! For 


3 


L 160 1 5 = 


For 1794- 2 128 | | 4 "_ — | | 1 | 5 f N | 5 - 
14 Ships under Daniſh 3 burthen 7.600 + un 277 ent 

inne Tub ©: | Portugueze ditto, 1, 400 do, ditt RH 5 
6 * Ws American ditto, 1,550 do. oy 

1099 - | | 10,56 


: 


" 1 of the three years dives 12,969 tons, but as many of the 
ſhips under foreign colours from Europe and America, touch at interme- 
diate ports in India, and are therefore recorded as arriving from, or ſailing 
to, an Indian port, they muſt be added to the ſhips which made a direct 
voyage. In the years before mentioned, theſe departures were as follow : 


In 1792, 27 veſſels carrying 6,880 tons, 


1793, 28 do. 9.855 do. 
1794, 11 do. 2,200 do. 
18,635 


The medium is 6, 211 tons per annum. 


Tux proportion of the cargoes of theſe ſhips intended for the Europe 
market, it would be impoſſible to aſcertain: : we ſhall eſtimate it at one ſixth 


of the medium for three years, or 1,03 58, which added to the direct * 
gives 13,9985 tons. 18 4 
Ae a conſiderable portion of tonnage is occupied by gruff goods, we can- 
not eſtimate it higher than 1000 current rupees or 100f.. per ton - even at 


® The American tonnage declined this year, from a very general apprehenion that dd here of the 
United States becoming a party in the preſent war. 


' this 


— 
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ba our r eſtimates of FRO exports, "Jn! —_— # ts the country & trade, 
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v wa 


ported to Europe and America, amounts by this compitation” to two rores 


TTY? 


eight three lacks forty eight thouſand" nine hundred and forty | two 
current rupees, five annas, four pice, of 2. 834,894 4 8 C. Her ling. The f 


ern 


Dutch Company, whoſe trade from Bengal Was formerly | ſo "conſid derable, 
that, within dur recollectlon: their exports to Eutope < exceeded forty lacks 


per annum, have not to bur RiioWledg ge, Provided a any inveſtment for Earope 


for ſeveral yeats laſt paſt; we muſt therefore exclude | them for he e preſent 
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THAT branch of it, Which firſt claints wur attention, is che intercourſe 
with oür ſettlements, and the differeft ports on the cöllt of Corbmandef in in 
its greateſt extent, including the Northern Circsts, Inf reckoned from! Point 


Palmiras to Cape Connorin which We have alteaty detiominated the home 
e lo aobididiorg ori3 anole © mal TS evan 


' 24 „ 4 Era a © 1 
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Fats trade, as will be perceived from the port tits," gives employ to the 


greateſt © portion of out home tonnage; and i is important not only for its 
nature and extent, but for the conſtant reſource Which it affords t to our 


ſhipping, of moderate freights on grain, ben other  eniptoyments ff Ta „ 150 
f at intervals when they mult other wiſe" Helnalk' idle. 8 N 26 197130 * 
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Tur pridcipal a ticles of export t to | Madras and the coalt of en 
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Butter, oil, filk, Wroug ht wi unwrought, walt ins, "ſpirits 1 Lg 
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chis rate the whole Fey amount to cute tiers 1535. 98.933 4 4. | 
to which adding the exports on the Company s : Thips, the total of bsc ka 


SE 10 the year, 1793 . 8 out ſon the-coaſt | 


FRE of Cocomandelagpd, of thiszopnage we ſuppoſe that.1,0335 tans were filled 
2 by.gopds intended for Eughe, and 86,999 tons atleaſt were occupied by grain 
1 ang p Iſe, which valued on a medium at tuo and a half current rupees per 
bag · o Deb Does roaungs or 164lb avoirdupoiſe, when ſhipped ; and thirteen 
bogs wa the tom amounts t twenty-ſix lacks of rupees. Other exports to this 
on ſhipping owned by European traders, are eſtimated at eight lacks, 
— in the whole thirty: four lacks of cunent rupecs But the advantages 
_ - this tr 1a affick a muſt, not be. appreciated, by, the value of the goods when ſhip- 
| 1 ped, but their value. beg loldz for the freight of grain i is nearly equal to the 
| colt ; and, If we take the fales on a medium of five current rupees per bag, or 
| | Allow, fax freight and charges tyeo and a half current rupees, ; we find it to 
3 be a trade, which pays to the European ſhipping of India, near twenty-ſeven 
| | lacks of « current mpegs per annum. To. this muſt be added the exports. on 


— IS 
_— —— 
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donies and, native craft, or veſſels belonging, to, and, whollynavigatediby 
| natives of India. Before the prohibition of foreign ſalt, their number, was 
| . 


very conſiderable, particularly from the Northern Circars, but that meaſure 8 

3 * degpivingthem of ofa freight of ſalt to Bengal, and having nothing to ſuhſtitute 1 

= >" money for their purchaſes, it operated for. many years as a ſevere c check on 

X | this ; branch of trade, A more liberal palicy. was.adapted by, Lord 2LNY 

N 5 25 by drawing. part of the. annual, ſupply of ſalt from the. coaſt, which, with 
= many other advantages, afforded. conſiderable encouragement both ta native 
3 and European ſhipping. Since that period, this trade has begun to revive, 
ER and we may now, rate the tonnage « af, veſſels belonging to, anc d navigated by 

ll | natives, which anually viſit Bengal, | from all | quarters, including, the Mal- 
1 divian veſſels, and thole from. the coaſt of Malabar and Muſcat, at 10. 00 

1 2 tons. Their exports are principally. grain and pulſe, with ſome coarſe 
ſugar, og pepper, ginger, and filk and cotton = goods, which may be 


=_- COIs . | | tel ese | eſtimated 
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Aimated at about ſive lacks of current rupees, and added to. Seng for 


this coaſt on AG rh a or EI to Ons nen | 
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— ER the eas trade, we Org tou —_ eaſtward ack China; 
and were our ſcale of precedence determined by the capital it employs, ex- 
cluſive of ſhipping, or in other words, by the value of its exports only, ĩt 
would ſtand next in rank to that of Europe : but we cannot hold any 
branch of trade which requires a capital of fifty-five lacks of rupees, and an 
_ outlay of twelve months, to give employment to 11,000 tons of ſhipping, 


equal to that which employs 84,000 tons on a capital of . lacks 
only, and & which returns the outlay in * or ten weeks. 


| "Tam. ook ele which ſupports the caſters! pode is  opicen... This ls 

cinating drug has ever been in great requeſt amongſt all eaſtern nations, but 

more particularly among the Malays. In its oblivious fume, (for they gene- 

rally ſmoke it) they find refuge from every care and anxiety ; and when the 

evils of lite preſs beyond their powers of endurance, taken in another form, 
it excites the devoted wretch to. deeds of horror and deſtruction. 


| AMonesT this r . all ranks and ages, who have the 
| means of procuring it, uſe opium without reſtraint; and the Chineſe, not- 
withſtanding it is prohibited by their laws under ſevere penalties, appear to 


1 equally fond of the drug. It was formerly difficult to import opium into : 


China, and the quantity ſold there was trifling ; but in defiance of prohi- 


tory laws, the conſumption of China, cannot now be e at leſs than half | 
| the . ex ported from ial | 
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10 Wess Oanpespl ales * year 1793-4* it appears that — 
were ſold and produced 2819, 780 ſicea rupees : be ſides which 700 cheſis 
of Patna opium were delivered to the Dutch and Danes, and 450 cheſts ſent | 
.on the Company's account to Bencoolen and-Prince of Wales's Ifland. 
Theſe 1150 cheſts, valued at the medium rate of the ſales of Patna opium a 
amount to 6, 36668 12 ſicca rupees. To this muſt be added about [500 
cheſts annually imported from Oude, which, eſtimated at oo rupees per 7 
cheſt, makes the whole amount to 32,74. 448 ſicca rupees, or g, 98,359 
current rupees. Nearly the whole of this is exported to the eaſtern iſlands 
and China or, if we deduct evo lacks for home conſumption (which we 
know to be principally ſupplied by ſmuggled opium) and allow 98,358 10 8 
rupees, for occaſional exports to the coaſt of Coromandel and Malabar, we 
| mall not overrate the value of this article exported to the eaſtward, in ſtating 
ĩt at thirty-five lacks of current rupees. Beſides opium, our traders carry to 
the eaſtward and China, grain, faltpetre, gunpowder, iron, fire-arms, cotton, 
wool, filk and cotton piece goods, &c. of the latter, including what goes to 
Manilla and Batavia, the value is conſiderable, not leſs in our opinion than 
ten lacks of rupees ; if we eſtimate all other articles at five lacks, the ex- 
ports amount to fifty-five lacks : and we do not conceive our aſſumption of 
the value of caſtern exports will be found.over-charged. | | 


| NexT to the eaſtern trade we place that to Bombay, and the ports on the 
Malabar coaſt including Surat, which' in the year 1793, occupied fifty one 
veſſels, carrying 28,100 on. Of this tonnage we think no leſs than 25, ooo 
tons conſiſted of grain and pulſe, which taken at the former valuation of two 
and a balf current rupees per bag, gives 8,142,500 current rupees. Other 
articles of export to theſe marts conſiſt principally of ſugar, raw filk, ſome 


* See Appendix, | 
22 alk 


3 


e alk nod edtton piece IP faltpetere; biegen long. 3 Gacking, feal- 
| led gunnies), hempen rope, &c. which do not exceed five or ſix lacks. of 
rupees and therwhole <xports may be reckoned at . lacks of current 4 
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"Ta Rs golphs of 1 6 Perſia Bengal ſends. 850. e al 7 
cotton piece goods; Ke. "This trade was formerly .configerable, that the an- 


Pg” 3 ns Ferailed i in Perſia ſince the death of Kherim Khan, the * 

ceſſor of Nadir Shah, and in Egypt, ſince the overthrow of Ali Bey, with a 

| ; variety. of other cauſes, it has greatly declined of late years* ; and including 

bt | the eaſtern, coaſt of Africa, the Maldives, and Mauritius, we cannot eſti- 
mate the. exports at more than eight lacks * rupees. 

f ß. et: otinore 8 Aion mill 2ids off 

| NoTw1THsTANDING the large apa of. teak obs annually.imported 

from Pegue, the balance of trade is much in favour of Bengal. Her ex · 

ports to the dominions of the King of Ava, including. Arracan, conſiſts 

_ chiefly of filk and cotton piece goods, fire, arms, iron, nails, naval and mi- 

litary ſtores, and a variety of Europe goods; which m be eſtimated at a- 

bout 15 lacks of current rupees. 


; 8 REMAIN to be . the ſupplies to the new ſettlement on the Anda- 
| 12 mans, occaſional cargoes to the colonies at Port Jackſon in New Holland, 
| and expeditions to the Northweſt coaſt of America, and Kamtſchatka: 
theſe cannot be rated beyond two lacks per annum. 


| | ® It has been conidently aſſerted, that the trade to Suez was ſhut up by the Porte, — 
; | repreſentations made by our ambaſſador to the Ottoman government, at the inftance of the Court of Direc · 
tors. A meaſure ſo injurious to Bengal, we cannot attribute to thoſe, who are bound to cheriſh and ſup- 
Port her; policy and humanity would prompt a different conduct. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe the prohi · 
. dition aroſe from the natural jealouſy of the Turkiſh government, 
W e | CompininG 
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no bbrbe all bene by ſea, under the heads to en we have 
referred them, they appear as Nlows | | | 
Europe and America * 2 8 5 FEST 2 | + 4 Qt RS. 2 83.48.942 8 4 


Madras and · Coaſt of Corntandel,” „ 3900, % 
Eaſtern iſlands, Malay Coaſt, and China, Ss. o 


3 Bombay, Surat, and other ports on the Malabar Coaſt, 14,00,000 
Gulls of Perſia, to Arabia, Eaſtern Coaſt of Africa, Mal- {738 
Aue, and Mauritius, = ' = 3.000 


Pegue and Arracan, ee 4 PHT 6, oo, oo0 
rep e Port Jackfon, and Nonthiweſt Coaſt of nn. 2, oo, oo 


2. 
o 


ſt te.” 3 K , | Ct. Rs. 4,07.48,94 54 


To this ſum ſhould be added exports by land to the Decan, Thibet, Na- 


paul, and the various nations that ſurround Bengal; but of theſe, al- 


| though conſiderable, we can form no computation. We know, however, 


that in the year 1791, there was exported from Benares alone, to the De- 


amount to a conſiderable ſum ; probably not leſs than an eighth part of the 
exports by ſea, Were we therefore to rate the whole annual w—_— of 
Bengal by ſea and land at four millions and a half of pounds ſterling, we 
mould in our own opinion, form a moderate eftimate of their value. 


 TPERFECT as the materials are from which we have drawn our compu- 


tation of the export trade of Bengal, we are ſorry to confeſs, that we are 


| can and Marhatta States, above a lack of maunds of ſugar by inland tra- 
ders, and the quantities of raw and wrought ſilks, and piece goods, with 3 
variety of Europe goods; which are annually purehaſed by inland merchants, 


- of 
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of the amount of imports. Had we even acceſs, 


imports by ſea, and the ſame on exports. This regulation will enereaſe the 


even the advanced price, or the profits of the intermediate merchantwho. 


1 * 1 
83. any guide nl 


1 


r che moſt iſtane idea 
the records of the cuſ- 
tom houſe, they would afford very uaſifatory 3 from which * 


concluſion could-be drawn. 4 e 


5 


Tur com s imports pay 56 ey. Some of the foreign ſhips diſ- 


charge their cargoes at Serampore, which of courſe. pay- no duty to the 
Company, and do not appear on the books of the cuſtom houſe ; and ſmug- 


gling is a plant which rears its head in every climate. We ſhall not there- 


fore hazard any eſtimates on this head, for all that we could offer would be 


only vague conjecture. Since the abolition of government cuſtoms, no duties 


have been levied at Calcutta on exports. Foreign and inland imports pay four. - 
per cent ad valorem, with an exception to indigo and to filk and cotton piece 


goods of the produce of the country, the former pay ing no duty, and the latter 
only two per cent. The duties on liquors are fixed at ſo much per dozen or 
gallon. A new regulation we are informed is about to take place, which frees 
inland imports from all duty, and impoſes two and a half per cent on all 


port duties without being unfavorable to the trade of the country, in as 
much as the whole conſumption of inland produce in Calcutta, is thereby 
liberated; for we cannot eſtimate the impoſt on goods exported, including 


buys from the manufacturer or inland trader, and ſells to the foreign exporter, 


at a ſum equal to the amount of the preſent duties on inland imparts into 
Calcutta, e e ane ee ee 
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Biorwns the agent atticles of import 4 export be preciſely enu-. 


 merated at the cuſtom houſe, and this ſource of information 1 is acceſſible, the. 


regulation will afford, to future ſpeculators on this ſubject ſome better data, 
than we poſſeſs, for eſtimating the amount of the trade of Bengal. 
Tux imports of Bengal may be claſſed under the ſame general heads into 
which we have divided the exports, | From Europe ſhe receives metals of 


all ſorts, wrought and unwrought, woollens of various kinds, naval and 


. military ſtores of every deſcription, gold and filver coin and bullion, and al- | 
moſt every article of the produce of Europe, which, people in affluent cir- 
_- cumſtances there * is N for the uſe of the — * 
| bitants. - 
- Tax returns from Madras and the Coaſt of Coromandel, conſiſt of ſalt, 
red- wood, ſome fine long cloth, izarees and chintz, and occaſional ſpecula- 
tions of Europe goods, or the produce of other countries previouſly import- 


ed there. The balance due to Bengal is either abſorbed: by draughts, or bills 
on this government drawn by the Madras preſidency, or is remitted . 
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| FroM the eaſtern ilands 5 a y coaſt- are bach pepper, tin, wax, 


China, tutenague, ſugar candy, tea, allum, dammer, porcelain, and lac quer- 
ed Ware, and a variety of manufattured goods; and from Manilla, indigo 


af a very fine. quality, which is re- exported to Europe, ſugar, ſapan wood, 
and ſpecie. The balance of this trade, meaning the whole eaſtern. com- 

merce, is generally paid into the Company's treaſury at Canton, for bills . 

on the Roy of * 8 are * here, and whilſt the exe : 


chan ge 


* ” 


| aner; brimſtone, gold duſt, ſpecie, beetlenut, ſpices, benzoin, &c.; from 


L 169 1 


; change was at 58. 6d. for the Spaniſh. dollar, formed an Fan re- 
mittance), or it is abſorbed by bills granted by the traders to muy govern= 
ment, and payable to the ſupercargoes i in China. = - » 


Tx HE Malabar 1 pays at purchaſes, with pda wood, coyar, pep- 
per, ſome cardamums, and occaſional cargoes of cotton wool ; ; the balance 

is remitted by bills, or ſunk f in the annual ſupplies which Food furniſhes 

to the preſidency of Bombay, 


4 
” : 


From Pegu, are bought. teak timber, tin, wax, eliphant's teeth, lac, &c. 
The Gulfs make their returns in coffee, ſpecie, brimſtone, dates, and ſome 
other articles of inconſiderable value. And the Maldives and cet coaſt 
of Africa fupply« cowries and coyar, EN FEI 7 | 

We ſhall cloſe this brief ſketch of the maritime trade of Bengal, with 
a few general obſervations on its practical increaſe, and ſome remarks i in 


elucidation of the various branches of it, which have paſſed under 0 our re- 
view. 


SHOULD our zeal for the welfare of Bengal, combined as it is with the 
intereſts of Great Britain, induce us to apply, to this part of our ſubjeck. 

arguments ſimilar to thoſe which we have already uſed i in treating of inter- 
nal produce, We truſt we ſhall meet with indulgence ; ; for, in a truth, the 


* 


ſame cauſes which depreſs * one, fetter the other. S * 


Ir was a cane reply which a French merchant made to the famous Co. 
bert, whoſe anxiety to extend the commerce of France prompted him to 
conſult profeſſional men on this ſubject. 10 Let us one, . is. the wiſe 
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r 243. da b | 
honeſt trader; a TT which cannot be too often repeated to ſtateſ· 
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men, and which has been powerfully enforced in the celebrated work * the 
late Adam Smith on the wealth of 1 nations. 5 


8 5 ; , 92 471 T9 f 1 mM 
Tux whole legi ation, * commerce, may indeed be comprized in two 
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words, free dom. and frotetiion. We mean that rational and regulated free- 


Word: 18 1. 


dom, Which allows the merchant to do every thing, that can benefit him- 
= without 3 REP the ſtate or infringing the — of others. 


* * 
"* 88 221 Adar: 8 


. ſo far as governments recede from this principle, the general proſpe- 


- J. fr. 3 * 


of the community ſuffers; and thoſe ſtates, which impoſe the feweſt 


492 4280 © 


4 on trade, and do not preſume to regulate and direct the induſtry 
and capital of their ſubjects, beſt conſult their general welfare. | 
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SLNCE the company viſtly DE open as trade of the Indian ſeas to 


11 411. 


iodixidusls, t their ſettlements, in every quarter, have rapidly increaſed in 


14 


firength and opulence. Freſh ſources of wealth have been explored ; new 


manufattures eſtabliſhed ; and cultivation extended by active and enter- 
priſing commerce, which affords a ready market for every exchangeable 
'commodit „ that difference of ſoil and climate, or the various productions 


| „ of "one © country, render advantageous or deſirable to the inhabitants of an- 
” othe 4 The preſent ſtate of the Dutch ſettlements in India compared mh 
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our . is a ſtriking and melancholy inſtance of the baneful conſequences, . 
which follow the acquiſition of territorial poſſefſions, where the governing 
_; principle veſts the whole commerce of the country in the hands of the 


. ſovereign, o or of that body which exerciſes paramount ſway. Many other 
© cauſes haye, no doubt contributed to Accelerate the decline of the Dutch 


* 
** 


| 
YZ Fall ladia , whoſe N ſenior 4 attracted the envy and admira- 
| tion 
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tion of Europe. They all originate in a corrupt and defeQive adminifire- vo 
| tion; but the decay of their ſettlements muſt be aſcribed, in a great degree, | 
. do the cauſe we have aſſigned, a ſtrict monopoly of their trade, riot only 
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1 Europe, but with every port in India. 


Tus nens eat to which this once powerful body i is now re- 
duced, will afford an inſtructive leſſon. During the American war, hen 
the popular faction in Holland acquired the aſcendency, and forced the States 
to join the confederacy againſt Great Britain, their poſſeſſi ions in this quarter 
of the globe, would have fallen an eaſy conqueſt to our arms, had not the 
power of France been interpoſed; and the vigorous exertions then made, in 
conjunction with Hyder Ali and the Marhattas, to drive us out of India, 
occupied our forces, and prevented diſtant enterprizes. In the preſent war, 
Batavia itſelf, owes its protection from plunder and infult, to the ſquadron 
of armed ſhips fitted out from Bengal. The object of Monſieur Renaud's 

armament, conſiſting of two frigates, an armed Indiaman, and a brig; which 
was repulſed by Commodore Mitchell in the ſtraits of Banca, was to / "i 
_ attack Batavia ; and the Dutch government at that place, betrayed their | N 
weakneſs and their fears, by every art and ſubterfuge, even to the denial of 


* 


| proviſions, for the purpoſe of detaining our ſquadron for their defence. 
Contraſted with the days of Amboyna, when by fraud and force they near- 
. if expelled us from theſe ſeas, and long contended. with us in Europe for 
the dominion of the ocean, we now find them reduced to ſo low a ſtate, 
that the capital of their poſſeſſions i in India, trembles for its ſafety at the 
apprehended attack of a piratical expedition from the Mauritius, and relies 
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for protection on three Engliſh Indiamen and a country ſhip: * Had the 
| fame prineiples « of policy rigidly ſwayed our counſels] in this quarter of the 
lobe, which has dictated the meaſures of our once ee rivals, it is 

- 3 4 Ng res probable 
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probable our ſituation would not wa been © widely different from theirs, 
As it happily i is; but with reſpect to the Indian trade in particular, a more 
"liberal and wiſer ſyſtem- of adminiſtration has fortunately Been purſued, and 
the effects have been proportionally beneficial to the Company, and their 
numerous ſubjects here. | Under the lyſtem, by which it appears this coun- | 
try is to be held by Great Britain through the medium of an excluſive 
Company. nothing. we are perſuaded, can ſuſtain its ability to pay the tri- 
bute which is exacted, and ſupport the unceaſing drains of its productive 


labor and fertility, but the moſt extenſive encouragement to every product 


| ol foil and manufadtire, Wb is compeſibie with tHe Intereſt of the g0- 


* 


verning er. . 


Tars Power, is its intereſts be rightly underſtood, independent of the 

- dictates of juſtice and the claims of humanity, ſhould, in our opinion, 
reſt ſatisfied with the ſurplus revenues of Bengal, and drop every doubt- 
ful advantage of monopoly, Which may leſſen the fources from . whence 


the revenue is drawn, | 


By * ſtatement af the Court of Diretons: this net e appears to 
a on a medium of five years, from 1786 to 1791, 2,19,63,500 current 


rupees, excluſive | of, intereſt on debts, which is not ſtrictly chargeable to 


Bengal, having been incurred on other accounts. The ſtatement of the 


addtual receipts and diſburſements for the year 1792-3, makes the ſurplus 


249514804, or £5 ſicrling 2,491, ,480 8 0. To perpetuate ſuch an im- 
menſe reſource, on which the immediate exiſtence of the company is 


thought to depend, and mediately the welfare of Great Britain herſelf 
under her preſent. enormous. and accumulating prellure of public debts, 


1 every production of Bengal, both of ſoil and manufacture, ought to be 


cheriſned and extended, and we cannot but deprecate thoſe meaſures, 
. ” F | as 
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. 
as impolitie and injurious to Great Britain, which lead to . depreſs 
either the one or the other, Whether to preſerve the precarious profits 


of monopoly, or to favor ſimilar prof uctions of other diſtant portions 
HY of the Britiſh empire. 


\ x 


> Gt 


Ir 1 theſe provinces. are a part. of the Britiſh Jominions, (and they pay 
dearly for the privilege, )/ is it juſt or politic to check their proſperity, b 
proſcribing the indigenous productions of the ſoil to grant an excluſive 
ſale to ſimilar productions of other tranimarine Poſſeſſions of the ſame 
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empire? 3 Torr gt bis. 
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Ir will readily be perceived that this queſtion refers to the Weſt idle 
be proprietors of ſugar eſtates. there ſeem not content with the mono- 


poly of Great Britain, by the piotecting duty levied on Eaſt- Indian ſu- 
gars for home conſumption, but graſp at the monopoly of Europe; for, 
if our information is correct, they have lately preſented a memorial to 
the privy. council, requeſting, that the export of raw ſugars from Bengal 


be Prohibited. Should it ſo happen, (which we cannot for àa moment 
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| ſuppoſe poſlible) that miniſters were- diſpoſed to gratify this ſelfiſh and 


1111 


ee demand. by preventing the natives of theſe provinees from enjoy- 
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2 che bounties © of. Providence in prohibiting the ſale of otic of the moſt 
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=, valuable productions of the country; ; what would be the conſequence:? 
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in Europe. No, ſuch a meaſure, would only transfer the riſing ſugar 
or] 40h Ae 


trade of Bengal, x to China, Manilla, Java, and other counties; over which 
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Great Britain neither aſſumes,” nor can exerciſe any cogtröuling power. 
I. 44 


ee 17922 


To. ch beck the growth of Tugar here, would be equal to premiums. given 


10 Wye; ? I 

, ;to oth er ates, thereby promoting its culture beyond the ſphere of dur in- 
WT. | 

as fluence, 


3 Not what theſe ſhort Gghted monopoliſts expett, the perpetual 'conſerva- | 
8 tion of their excluſive advantages from all competition of -eaftern' ſugars 
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. | id  divening ben Beni al this profitable branch of Güde with all 
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its - concomitant advantages to Bam commerce, to throw it into . 


hands of foreign powers ; and the prohibition ſolicited by the Weſt. ® 
Indian planters, againſt the export of ſugar from Bengal, in the full ex- 
dent in which it appears to have been propoſed, would alſo transfer to 


; HE. powers the ſupply of Tugar for Indian conſumption, which has 
n noticed as a branch of the commerce of Bengal to ports in 5 
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Taz free uae Ge Me of ſügar and every Waller production of Bengal, is 
eſſential to the proſperity of this portion of the Britiſh empire. It can- 
not be/; concealed, that the Britiſh power, as now exerciſed, is detrimen- 
tal to the general proſperity ; or to ſpeak more correctiy, to the aggregate 
VVoealth and capital of the country. Far from impoſing new reſtraints, 

5 the ſovereign might adopt a juſter policy in opening an unreſtrid ed com- 
_ muerce. A monopoly in favor of any body of ſubjects is injurious to the 
* 2 nation at large; and the double character of ſovereign and monopoliſt, 
3 appears totally incompatible, not only with the happineſs of the people, 
25 ultimately with the intereſt of the ſovereign : both would be benefited, 
could the ſovereign drop the character of a merchant. But, ſince the legiſ}a- 
ture has determined otherwiſe, and the company, as the immediate ſove- 
- reign, has not ſeen its intereſt in relinquiſhing the privileged commerce 'of AM 
Ry - this country z we muſt ſuppoſe that cauſes, ee our eee forbad We 
en, „„ ra | wy N 
1 . TS 1 | "4 2 ER 121 194M - $160} 1 | 
Taxis matters as they now ſtand, and are likely to remain under the | 

PPE Tyſtem, we have bad. occaſion frequently to ſhew, that many new 
, and valuable articles of commerce might enter into the exports from Ben- 8 
«(if gal to En gland, 1 were the means of converanee opened by. a reduction of 
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freight, To nuke England the emporium , * Bengal, is ain in a great 


ie 


degree attainable without infringing on the rights of the Company, or Tas © 
ther on their profits. The high freights they pay for their chartered ton 
nage, will never allow them to trade with advantage in gruff goods, or 
articles of great weight or bulk in proportion to their value. If no advan 
tages of trade can ariſe to the. Company from theſe ſpecies of goods, why 


exclude. the private trader? It would ſurely, be more wiſe and beneficial to 


” 1 CY - = 


- abandon theſe articles to Britiſh merchants, and permit their export hence, 


for the port of London, through the medium of an authorized trade of 
cheap conveyance on Britiſh bottoms ; than to force them away on forei n 
or contraband tonnage. The legal conveyance of 3,000 tons on the Com- 
pany's ſhips, which the late act of parliament obliges the Company to fur- 
niſh to individuals, cannot ayail the private trader for goods of this deſcrip- 
tions; the rate of freight, being 15 C. per ton in time of peace, and 
22 10 0 C. to 35 C. in time of war, precludes him, as well a as s the Com- 
pany. 7 5 3 e 


Tan Company” 8 A has been ſo repeatedly diſcuſſed + at home, that 
we can add little upon that ſubject. Ships of a particular deſcription, 
built and navigated on an expenſive plan, may, or may not be neceſſary to 
the Company, in their double capacity of merchant and ſovereign ; 3. but, for 
the mere conveyance of goods, thoſe ſhips, which will carry them cheapeſt 
and are inſurable at the general rate of premiums, are undoubtedly to be pre. 
ferxed. This claſs of ſhaps is not to be founded at preſent in the Company 8 


employ. Why then prevent the private trader, from uſing ſuch tonnage, & 


© SOM it be Britiſh, and amenable to the Company's 8 laws and xegula- 
tions t the Directors, in their correſpondence with Mr. Dundas on the 
dae of Keiunt for private goods, complain much, „ that the Company 
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_ ORE 4 will loſe by furailkiy' tonnige' at the peace rates of 5 . out, and 15 C. 
0 home private traders complain, that the homeward freight i is ſo high as 

to exclude all gruff goods ; both parties are loſers; both are diſſatisfied : 3 

and the general intereſt of the empire ſaffers in the diſcoutagement « of Ben- 


6 gal TING and of Britiſh trade and 0 Gipping.” 
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. | As SURELY a pertinacious adherence t to an old ſyſtem, iplite with ils 


and extenſive miſchief, partakes leſs of ſteady wiſdom, than inflexible pre- 
Judice, | We can perceive no injury to the Company, or to the purchaſe or 
ſale of thoſe articles which they reſerve excluſively to themſelves, by al- 
lowing individuals to ſend ſhips from, or to India, on their private ac- 
Count, and to be laden with ſuch goods only. as the Company permit pri- 
vate merchants to ſhip on the chartered tonnage ; nor would ſuch a meaſure 
at all effect that powerful body which furniſhes ſhipping to the Company, 
they would ſtill be the excluſive carriers for the Company. The private 
ſhips could be bound under regulations as ſtrict as thoſe, which the Com- 

8 pany impoſe on their regular and chartered tonnage. The commanders 
| and officers might alſo be made equally amenable ; and the whole be ſe- 


Wn by ample indemnification taken from the owners. 
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R Ir ſome 2155 me ure is not ſpeedily adopted, foreign and clandeſine 
trade will continue to increaſe and flouriſh ; and the port of London will ne- 
A. ; ; ver become what the Directors joy ep wiſh to mans! * *the Sper of India; 'Y 
to > Mr. Dundas, 57 dome of the moſt reſpectable tl houſes in waits, 
pending the diſcuſſion on the renewal of the charter, the ſubjeR of clandeſ- 
tine trade is portrayed with a maſterly pencil; ; and, although it drew from the 


committee of correſpondence a ſharp reply, we perceive more of anger than 
8 5 „ 2 5 argument 
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trade amounts to any thing. near 5000 tons. 
What ſhips bearing a fofelgn flag” in India are really foteign property, and 
what are Engliſh: / It is ill more difficult to aſcertain what” portions of 
the cargoes of ſhips really foreign, are Britiſh-*property : were it otherwiſe; 


clandeſtine traders would be ſoon detected and puniſhed. Real foreign. 


bottoms will always get the: preference in freight to contraband'ſhips'; as 


the freighter is better covered and protected, and his property leſs liable 
to the poſſibility. of detection. On a reference to the liſt of ſhipsexhibit-" 
ed by the memorialiſts, we find'a large proportion of them entered this 
port, and we know, that they were not all clandeſtine hips," or Britif 


property under foreign cover; but we believe that two thirds were of that 


deſcription, or at leaſt that two thirds of. the N 2 5 in the trade | 


belonged to Britich ſubjects. > | ee «le N 
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Our SHE therefore concurs decidedly ANTS the lathe; as to the yy 


general fact, that the value of this trade is confiderable, both on ſlips real- 


ly Engliſh under a foreign cover, and ſhips really foreign, on which Eng- 


liſh property” is freighted ; and we have good grounds to Appen that 


two thirds at leaſt of the whole vat 6f che trade carried on from India to va 


Europe and America under foreign flags is derived from Engltk' capitals,” 
As we conſider this trade to be more injurious to Great Britain in a com- 


mercial and fiſeal view, than hurtful- to the general intereſt of the ſtate, | 
whilſt it is one of the props which upholds the ability of Bengal to contri- 


bute: ſo largely, as ſhe does in a direct revenue, to the general reſources of 


e in che anſwer. The erte tal dae be dende W 
| 1797, carritil bn under foreign colours to diff keit port in India, att 0/2388... 
(hs, Affcleürrdte möſt of the ſhips Conſtttüting that tonnage ? the Court 
of Directors declate, that theft is no reaſon tb ſuppoſe the. clandeſtine 
It is. difficult to diſcriminate 
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the nation; its extinction i is only deſirable. boy giving it a fair, open, 1 
legal direction to the port of London. There it would centre; there it a 


would increaſe and flouriſh ; and would contribute, as well to the proſperity | 
of: 0 as to the extenſion of Britiſh Ns and Pritiſh commerce. 
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Ws have already given our - ophnieny of the $ <4 extent « or value of 
this trade, when eſtimating the exports of Bengal, in which our compu- 
tation will appear moderate, compared with that which the memorialiſts 
= _ aſſume. They eſtimate it, (from a calculation founded on the value of 
390 tons of privileged goods imported by private traders upon the Compa- 
ny's tonnage, on the average of the three years, at Z. 694 per ton. But 
| „ | they do not ſeem to be aware, that the bigh freight and charges, payable on 8 
| | the Company s ſhips, exclude all low priced goods, therefore the exports F 
| £ of individuals on the chartered tonnage are limited to valuable articles, * 
„ ſuch as indigo, raw ſilk, and ſine piece goods. To extend theſe exports, 
1 | | the additional tonnage muſt include gruff goods, which, although greatly 
5 increaſing the aggregate value, would lower the ratio; and as we know. 
that a principal part of the cargoes of foreign ſhips conſiſts of low priced 
goods, and that the gruff produce of Bengal is the great ſupport of 0 | 
trade, we have computed | it accordingly. 


Lew u us now take a view of its os * progreſs, a as it appears in the port | 
liſts which we have abſtracted, By theſe documents we find the arrivals 


and departures of ſhips under foreign colors, as follows: : 
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From and to Europe, ; e 0 From and to ports in nals. | Total. a 
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r val, by Departures. mel. | Departures. | Ar. & Dep. 


— — — * . 18 | ; 
1773 8 1,470 1 560 31 4210 2,85o0[ 19 "240 GEE 
178318 8,500 10 5,5016 4,270| 185 4.350 62 | 22,470 
179128 12,7577 7,790 441 11,061 ; 314 8,759 1120] 40,358 
. 1792 | 19| 8,170 371362248 16,265 | 27 | 6,880 1 131 | 44,937 
179313 5.107 30 14.717 9 28 9,555 17547, 
1794 1174 hoy 23] 10,50 16 $1996 1441 2,200 n 
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In appears chews 3 the whole forgign, nec or As ka un- 
Fon a foreign flag, which arrived and ſailed from Calcutta in 1773. amount- 


ed only to 5240 tons; after ten years; in 1783. it was increaſed to 22, 470 


tons; in 1791, it amounts to 40,358 in 1792, to 44.937 and in 1793. 
to 41,719 tons. The preſent war, involving moſt of the maritime powers, 


checked it conſiderably and in 1794, it declined to 22,875 tons, being 
nearly: its extent in 1783. In eſtimating the amount of exports from Ben- 
gal to Europe and. America under foreign colours. we took the medium of 
the laſt three years, which gave-us. 12,963 tons; and we added, for reaſons. 


there given, 10 5 tons, making in all 19,9985 tons. If then we deduct 


a third for What we ſuppoſe to be really occupied by foreign property, or 


goods purchaſed by foreign capitals, it ſhews 9.3 325 tons of ſhipping employ- 


ed in the clandeſtine trade, or maintained by Britiſh capitals from this. port, 
1 being only 922 5 tons leſs than the memorialiſts have ſtated to be thus em- 


ployed to all the ports of India, Hence it will appear, that their expoſi- 


tion of the magnitude of this growing evil, as affecting the commercial in- 
tereſts of Great Britain, was formed on juſt- grounds with reſpect to the ; 
tonnage ſo employed, although their calculation of the value of it appears 


to be overſtrained. „ — 
J N | By 
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2 By e 0. the geveral abſtract of arrivals, and departures, it will 
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ved —_——— the > Court "—_ bieder, or the memorialiſts, 


* 


e n — 1 753, we Ska chat n PEL ”" chit Daniſh 
colors, carr : arrived from Europe: and in 1 94. but three 
= = Ui ok In the former, year, fix GN de.” 3150 

torls and aj the Yar Fer ni no leſs than fourteen ſhips burthen 7600 tons, clear- 
r Copenþ agen, making an exceſs of thirteen ſhips, carrying 7,200 | 
toris,; "wich Geared: out more than had arrived in the years 1793 and 1794- 
This exceſs, we are bound to believe, was entirely Britiſh property, for the 
funds Gf all the indieiduals of the Daniſh nation reſident in India would not 
afford 4 capital ſufficient to purchaſe and load one ſhip. The company, not 
Having ſuffleient tonnage for their own inveſtment” in 1993<4;' could furniſh 


na freight to private tradets, except for indigo, and the moſt valuable goods, 


which occupied but Httle ſpace in proportion to their value. To obviate 
rhĩs diſappointment, many ſhips were here tendered for the purpoſe; but as 
none were accepted, we ſuppoſe, that ſuch tenders were contrary-to general 

regulitions. The conſequence is obvious; and it was more particularly 
obletvable in that ſeaſon, © The preſent general war, involving every mari- 
time fats" of Europe which trades to India, except Denmark and Sweden, 
and having given. riſe to ſtrong ſuſpicions that America could not preſerve 


[4 res 


Her nevitrality, left no conveyance for the exports of this country, but the 


cover of a Daniſh flag and pals." The want of every other outlet for the 
product of Bengal will "readily account for the encreaſed export of 700 
tons to TDopenhagen i in the * 1593-4. Without this reſource the goods. 


muſt have been left 4 to rot in the warehouſes ; for there were eier . 
chiles, nor any other means of. conveyance | to a market. | and 19 25.2799 
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t 01 3 . 
b Thanh is a ſubject. which for obvious cealpt's can olly be treated in a ge- 


neral and curſory manner; not ſliould ve have touched upon it; but from a 


wiſh to rouſe the attention of every friend to;Britifts conmerce; by ſhewing 
the commercial advantages of which! Great Britain is: depri ved by an adhe- 
rence to the preſent ſyſtend, | The clandeſtine trade never can, nor never will 
be cheeked by reſtrictions, by Hrahibicipos,..ar by penalties. But⸗ it's 2. 
trade, which would not exiſt for an inſtant, if the produee of Bengal were 
: allowed aoceſs to Britiſh! ports; through the medium of)Britiſh, merchants, 
on Britiſh ſhips. Many attempts have been made by the merchants here. 

and many expedients ſuggeſted to obviate an evil; which! all feel nnd all 
lament. They have preſſed, upon government, their own Indian ſhipping- 
though more expenſively navigated than in Europe, at Iower tates than the 
company's tonnage, either to tranſport the company's goods. or private 
freight. They have offered to load them in whole, orin part. to ſubmit 
to all the company's laws and regulations, and to confirm in every point to 
the will of government here, or of the direction at home; in orden ta pto- 


cure a legal conveyance to an Eypgliſh market; and we cannot better ſhe w | 


their wiſhes and the integrity of their intentions, than by ſubmitting tothe 
reader the. laſt public repreſentation which they made to government on this 
ſubject. This. document points out cleafly, that the tonnage, wlüch! dhe 
company are obliged by the late act of parliament to furniſh to private tra. 
ders, will never produce the benefits bich the legiſlature-intended, under 
the limitations, the inconveniencies, and the uncertainty (not-to mention 


the price) with which it is granted ; and that clandeſtine trade will continue 


to flouriſh, until ſome modification be n better ſuited to the purpoſe. 
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the addreſs, to furniſh his own. vbaunucioe;; either in Ins, or England, 
ſubject to the company s regulations; 5 and until this, or ſome fimilar mea - 
ſure takes place, Great Britain will never know, nor experience the value, 
and commercial n of her eaſtern 2 e | h | 
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* Tue" trade- carried on from Bengal to ports in India: wedag''s met 
with little reftriion, has, as we have already ſhewn, increaſed with unex- 
| ampled rapidity.” Our governments here, have wiſely left the merchant at 
liberty to pur ſue his on intereſt, and by ſo doing have promoted the inter- 
eſt of the country and of the community at large. Superior to the miſtak- | 
enand narrow policy, that would graſp the whole commerce of the coun- 
try, as well as its revenues, they have uniformly been friendly to commer- 
_ciaenterprize, particularly ſince the commencement. of Lord/Cornwallis's 
admiĩniſtration. The extraordinary. powers with which they are armed, 
8 have ſeldom, we believe never, deen exerted to the injury of an honeſt 
_ individual, Whether privileged or not, whilſt his conduct has con formed 
| N to the exiſting laws or regulations of the country. The extreme rigors of 
an arbitrary and excluſive ſyſtem hade thereby been attempered by a mild 
adminiſtration; and it is to this politic relaxation, that Bengal ſtands much 
indebted ſor the portion of trade ſhe now poſſeſſes. Had every prohibitory 
regulation, which emanates from the ſpirit of chartered rights and ex- 
| eluſive. privileges, been ſtrictly enforced, the revenues of Bengal, as well 
as the commerce, n have been now at a muy _ _ if Res had not 
vaniſhed 011 nap tl tf ba ehets« tft nn 
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In the preamble to. one of the regulations for interior adminiſtration, 
government uſe theſe words: the power of the ſtate muſt be proportionate 
to the collective wealth that by god government it may enable its ſubjects 


dd | | | to 


Py 
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to acquire.“ Strictly, this might be combated ; for, if we conſult hiſtory. 
we find that the richeſt nations have become the prey of the pooreſt ; but, 
as there applied to the increaſe of a nation's capital, giving birth to induſe 
try by extending cultivation, manufactures and commerce, and thereby - 
promoting population, and incoming the reſources of the ſtate, we believe 

it is incontrovertible. W no ghar Foo: | 


Is this light it muſt be received when applied to Bengal; and we are hap- | 
py to ſee it ſo applied by ſuch high authority. To increaſe the wealth of 


Bengal and promote her proſperity, that it may add to the ſtrength of Great 


Britain by extending her commerce and promoting her manufactures, is 


the ſole object of theſe ſpeculations ; and knowing no other legitimate : 


means, by which the wealth of a country can be increaſed, than through 


the medium of commerce, much of our attention has of courſe been be- 


; ſtowed in combating meaſures which depreſs it, with reſpeR, both to the 
external and internal exchange of marketable productions. The produce of 


Bengal, which ſuits the Indian markets, has now a ready and conſtant ac- 
ceſs to eyery port on this ſide of the Cape of Good Hope, by the numerous 
ſhipping. employed i in the country. trade, F reight, or the price of conyey=. 


ance, has been reduced by competition to the loweſt: poſſible rate ; the pro- 


ductions of Bengal are conſequently lowered in price to the diſtant conſu- 


mer, and the conſumption i is of courſe increaſed, The increaſing demand, 
creates a ready ſale for her commodities, and has in a great degree enabled 


24 


Bengal to ſuſtain hitherto, the preſſures gnling from rein e | 


of 5 * 
Pn 21641 + #/ * — 


Hence the policy and wiſdent of adminiſtration 3 in cheriſhing the coun- 
try rage by ann reſtraints, and leaving N exertion to te four | 
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Tur trade carried o from Bengalts the coaſts of 8 and Core 
mandel, being a direct tranſport trade, might paſs without further obſerva- 
tion than we have already beſtowed upon it, except to notice a very liberal 
regulation, which togh⸗ place in 1792, allowing all Bengal produce to be 
imported duty free into the Company's other ſettlements in India, and 
which had ãn view principally to encourage the exports to Madras and Bom 
bay, and their dependencies. It may alſo be neceſſary to remark, that 
ſhips-boynl to Europe, and to ports in India, frequently touch at the coaſt 
of Coromandel, for piece goods or freights, and fill up their Nun _ | | 
nage hence with grain, wer e Ae of on that Coaſt. 
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\' Tux eaſternand China trade is a commerce of 1] Hide and adventure. 

It requires a large capital, and ſhips well manned and armed to repel the- 

attacks of pirates, who ſwarm amongſt the eaſtern iſlands. The markets 

for opium, the principal article of this trade, are ſubject to great fluctua- 

tion g and the levent of an eaſtern voyage generally vibrates to the wide ex- 

tremes of latge profit, or ruinous lots. Though it has cauſed the ruin of LE 3 
_ myiny.:Apeculators;'it is purſued with great avidity. and, we believe, is I 

amongſt thoſe branches of the country trade, which are reckoned moſt ad- F 
vantageous to the merchant, Opium, uhich conſtitutes che principal 
branch of this trade, Bengal ſupplies almoſt excluſively, to the Chineſe, 
and eto the nutderous tribes of Malays and other eaſtern nations, who are 
ſcattered over the Malay coaſt; and occupy that vaſt chain * iſlands, which 
extend from the = of Ben 10 A. Guinea. 
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1 uE Chineſe, Javaneſe, Malays, and Buggeſſes, are the principal Rane 
1 Formerly it was extremely difficult to import opium into China, the 


laws of the empire ſtrictly prohibiting its ſale or uſe ; ſmall quantities only 
were . occaſionally introduced and ſold ; but latterly, the adminiſtration of 
o the laws reſpecting this commodity has relaxed ſo much, that it is now 
| openly ſold, like any other article of commerce; and the conſumption has 
increaſed prodi giouſly. About fiſteen years ago, the quantity imported into 
China, was not eſtimated at more than 500 cheſts annüally it is now ſup- 
poſed to exceed 2,500. The laſl year's importation was above 4000 cheſts ; 


but the conſiderable proportion, which remained unfold at the cloſe of the 


ſeaſon, and the low price, (from 200 to 240 dollars) which it then boxe, 
ſhews that this quantity far exceeds the demand. 


Tux other marts, to which our eaſtern traders carry their opium fon fale, 
are Prince of Wales's Iſland, Coaſt of Malacca, Tringany, Straits of Ban- 
ca, Batavia, the different ports of Sumatra and Borneo, and occaſionally 
Celebes. The conſumption, or rather ſale, at theſe places, may be eſtimat- | 
ed as follows: 


China, — 85 a - — 2,500 Cheſts, 


Java, ee * 1,000 
Sumatra,, bis * - *- 600 
Banca i» — - 200 
Prince of Wales s Iſland, — 400 
Tringany, - - . 
Borneo, - 5 
8 2 Tus 
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TI Ast of ths trade has been already ſhewn in eftimatin g its Ude ; 
bu it dertves additional importance, when confidered as the ſource of a 


confiderable i revenue to the Company, ariſing from their monopoly of opi- 


Ke ich yields, communibus annis, a direct profit of fixteen lacks of cur- 
rent fupeds per annum. In this point of view only, the eaſtern trade will 
probably: be conſidered as moſt entitled to the attention of government; to 
promote this branch of commerce, or at leaſt to avoid Tuch meaſures as | 


12 a ' tendency to check or pee its proper. 8 
Aon N we hay include the export * 450 cheſts of opium to 
Prince of Wales's Iſland and Bencoolen, on the Company's J account. Ad- 
verting to the mode, in which this opium is "there ſold, it may be faid, 
that it operates. almoſt to an excluſion of private traders from any advan- 
tage i in theſe two markets. As a commercial ſpeculation, the profits, be- 
yond what; it would have produced in Calcutta, can be no object deſerving 
of attention from the Company, did they even equal what private mer- 


chants might obtain; but, if we deduct from the prices, at which it is 


brought to the Company's credit, the freight, inſurance or riſk, intereſt of 
money, and other charges of merchandize ; it may be doubted whether it is 
not even a loſing remittance. To narrow the range of the eaſtern ſpecula- 
tor, by anticipating his markets, damps the ardor of purchaſers at the Cal- 
cutta ſales, and leſſens the profits of th@monopoly ariſing from the direct 
ſales in Calcutta. The policy, therefore, of any meaſure which affects 


EY; 


theſe ſales, may well be queſtioned. 


"Tux eaſtern traders have alſo; of late years, had frequent cauſe for com- 


plaint againſt the quality of the Company's opium; and ſtrong proofs 


have been * that it is much depreciated. It is ſold by public auc- 


© it 7 


tion 


en 


tion in Calcynta in n lots of 5 cheſts. . A cheſt of opium ſhould contain two 
factory maunds of 72-10 ſicca weight to the ſeer, and wasTormerly | fold. at 
this weight, the purchaſer receiving the difference, if i it fell ſhort, or paying 
for the excels, if it exceeded that weight : it is now ſold by the cheſt 
whatever it may weigh, the ayerage weight being previouſly made, known 
to. the purchaſers. . Provided the weight of each cheſt was kept up to this 
llandard, the preſent mode of ſale would not be objeQionable; but it ſome- 
times falls ſhort of two maunds, and drying much on board of hip, be- 
comes very light before it reaches its port of delivery. The lateſt and mot 
conſiderable market is canton, and the Chineſe always exped a cheſt of 55 
um there to weigh a pecul, or 1334 lbs. avoirdupoife, If it weighs, | 
than a pecul, it 1s not reckoned merchantable, and muſt be ſold at a 155 
ced price; whence a loſs, which of courſe falls upon the merchant, | This 
cireumſtance, although not of equal importance, ſhould be attended to, as 
well as the quality of the opium, b 


Tur there exiſt cauſes for complaint on this head, muſt be aſcribed to 
the mode of providing the opium by contract. The: ſpirit of competition 
has reduced the rates, which the Company, by contract, now. pays for, the 
opium, below the actual prices which the contractors are bound by their 
engagements to pay donde cultivators, for their erude opium. The pro- 
fits of the contractors can only ariſe by increaſing, the weight of the crude 
opium during the proceſs of manufacture or preparation; and, as we know 
not of any mixture that can improve the quality of this. valuable. drug, every 
addition; (except the leaves which form the covering of the cakes), mult 
adulterate and depreciate it. Theſe matters have not eſcaped the obleryation 
of the inſpector of opium, nor of the board of trade, under whoſe direc- * 
7 tion the opium monopoly is now placed; and it is to be hoped. that, on 
by” © NA2 the 
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che expiration of the preſent contracts, a new arrangment will take place, 
which may effeQually protect this important article of revenue and com- 


| merce, from OE by we ae avidity, either in its proviſion or its ſale. 


WI have already mentioned tin as one of the articles, which Bengal 


imports from the Malay coaſt, but our eaſtern traders carry much larger 


quantities from that coaſt to China, where any eaſtern voyage, undertaken on 


a large ſale, generally terminates, It is neceſſary therefore to obſerve, that 


the Company's late exports of tin, from England to China, have had an 
unfavorable effect on the eaſtern trade of Bengal; for the large quantities, 
which they now ſend to that market, have very conſiderably reduced the 
price. A few years ago, tin ſold in China from 17 to 18 tales * per pecul ; 
laſt year it fell to 13 tales 5 mace, which is equal to 75 L. 12 8. per 

The Company pay 72 C. per ton for their tin purchaſed in Eng- 
bn and they reckon the peace · freight at 10 2. per ton, to which if we 
add the charges they place to their outward inveſtment, (two years intereſt 
at 4 per cent. per annum, inſurance at g per cent. 3 per cent. charges in 
England, and only the ſame in China), they muſt laſt year have ſuffered 
a loſs by this article of 15. os. gd. per ton, on 20l. 16s. 8d. per centum. 


— 


I appears from Mr. Dundas's letter to the proprietors of the corniſh 


mines, that the Company have engaged to purchaſe and export yearly to 


India and China, 800 tons of tin, with liberty to reduce the amount at the 
end of 2 four years, ſhould the markets not admit of a ſale for ſo large 
a quantity. At the preſent price in China, 800 tons of tin exported from 
England t to that market ne we believe, it is the Nr Indian market, to 


* 


- a. 4 * ; 2 I 


* A tale i is 6 8. 8 d. 3 3 2 pecul weighs 1337 £3 00  catties make a peel ; and a catty is | 
one third more than a pound Ks et | | | 111 
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which the Company ſend tin ) muſt produce a loſs of 12 ,030 P. ant even, 
hay, reckon no freight, it is ſtill a loſing remittance. 


A srEEDy reduction of the exports of tin, from England, can alone, we 
believe, raiſe the China market ; and it would certainly be adviſable to re- 
gulate the ſupplies by the ſale prices only, which form the true mercantile 
criterion, and to which all ſtipulations ſhould «conform. If the China 
market continues to be olutted, and the prices kept down to the preſent 
low rates, it will not only circumſcribe the eaſtern commerce of Bengal ; 
but the trade muſt ultimately be relinquiſhed, and England will loſe, per- 
haps altogether, this new mart for her tin. But if the ſales be taken for 
a guide, and the exports leſſened or increaſed in proportion to the demand, 
China may long continue to take off conſiderable quantities of Engliſh tin, 


in addition to her other ſupplies, Rm advantage to the Company, and 
little injury to Bengal. 


"Tix is procured at Junk Ceylon, Quidda, and the different ports on the 
Malay Coaſt ; and conſiderable quantities are brought to Prince of Wales's 
Iſland : but the place, which yields the greateſt abundance, is the iſland of 
Banca, under the dominion of the Sultan of Pallambang® „where our eaſ- 


The illand of Banca was ſaid formerly to 88 about 60, ooo peculs of tin per annum. The Dutch 
have a reſident at Pallambang, and monopolize the moſt conſiderable ſhare of this trade. Their former 
engagements with the Sultan were for 30,000 peculs annually at eight to ten dollars per pecul ; and about 
the ſame quantity was ſold to our traders, and exported on native veſſels to Rhio, Tringany, and Borneo. 
Of late years, owing to the oppreſſions of the Malay chiefs, and proprietors of the mines, who all reſide at 
Pallambang, and the plunder and devaſtation of the coaſt by pirates, the produce has been much reduced; 
and does not now probably exceed 30,000 to 40,000 peculs. The Dutch have reduced their contract wich 
the Sultan to 20,000 peculs; and their receipts are not more than 15,090, ſome years not exceeding 10,090 
peculs. 'The increaſe of price at China, which gave riſe to the Company's exports from England, may be 
aſcribed to this cauſe, for about 12 years ago, the price was not higher than it is-at preſent, But at this 
Jate, Engliſh tin ſells for a loſs, od Indian tin now affords no profit, 


tern 
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tern traders purchaſe. annually, about 15,000 peculs, at a price varying from 
fifteen to ſeyenteen dollars per pecul. It forms, both to China and Bengal, the 
moſt adyantageous return, for the opium, piece goods, &c. exported henge 
to the Malay Coaſt, and Eaſtern Iflands ; and is one of the principal . 
ports of this trade, yielding a profit of thirty to * * cent. 


TI x is conſequently a favorite object to eaſtern 1 3 ; — pro- 
cure it, they frequently fell, or barter their opium, and the reſt of their 


outward cargoes, at a loſs ; or they turn the proceeds of their opium into 


dollars, at an unfayourable exchange, to- furniſh the means of purchaſing 
it. Such meaſures, as have a tendency to lower its value in china, or the 
markets where it is ſold, muſt have a ſimilar effect on the fales of opium. 
here; for if the profits, on the returning cargoes are leſſened, the trader can- 
not afford to pay ſo high a price for his outward ad venture. 
Tux trade to Manilla is carried on under Portugueze or Indian colors, 
the jealouſy of the Spaniſh, government not admitting veſſels. to trade, at 
the Phillipines, under an Engliſh flag. It is of caurle ſubject to all the. 
difficulties and hazard of a clandeſtine trade. to the great injury of both 
nations. Many ſevere loſſes have been. experienced. by our merchants, 
from the truſts, which, on this account, they have been obliged to repoſe 
in foreign agents, and from credit given to thaſa who. were privileged to 
enter the port of Manilla. It would be highly advantageous to the manu- 
factures of Bengal, and to the Spaniſh ſettlements, not only on he Phil- 
lipines, but in America, if free acceſs could be Giained for our. Indian 


laips inro the Spaniſh Ports. 
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rate, the merchants at Acapulco, who ſupply che interior country, purchaſe. 
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Tux Spaniſh colonies in America are ſupplied with the manufactures of 


India through the -medium of Manilla, at which place the cotton cloths, 
from Bengal, bear an advance of at leaſt fifty per cent on the prime coſt. If 


they go thence to Acapulco direct, they muſt be ſold at an equal advance 
on the Manilla price, increaſed by all the charges incurred there, indeed a 


much higher profit is uſually aſcribed to this trade; but, taking it at this 


Indian goods at 1g0 to 160 per cent on the prime coſt. By the way of 
Cadiz, and thence to Porto Bello or Carthagena, the advance muſt be ſtill 
greater; and adding charges of merchandize, tranſportation, and profits of 
inter mediate merchants, the conſumer of Indian Saad m nen nn 
muſt at leaſt pay three times the original coſt. 


Tur could be delivered from ei at any of the ports in the Pacific 
Ocean, from St. Blas to Cape Horn, at an advance of forty per centum. The 
manufactures of Bengal are peculiarly adapted to the conſumption of South 
America, and could never interfere with any home product of that country. 
A commercial intercourſe would be mutually and highly advantageous, and 
it is to be lamented that the narrow ſyſtem and excluſive ſpirit of colonial 
eſtabliſhments, ſhould ſtill continue to _— to ſtrongly n the a 
ral benefit of mankind. 91949 en tt li Sit 
Tus en benefit ah ariſe: from ſuch an intercourſe would: be -the 
greater went for the manufaRures of Bengal, Afforded cl eaper to the con- 


ſumer, they would be more largely conſumed. This may be prefumed from 
What is ſeen in the commerce with ehe America, where the demand for 


Indian manufactures increaſes Ay 
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» Pextavs the exceſſive an of the Spaniſh povetumetit way never 
a to the admiſſion of Britiſh veſſels into the ports of South America, nor 
permit their own coloniſts to conduct a traffick with Britiſh India. Vet, | 
however wedded to their prejudices in regard to the ſyſtem of adminiſtra- 
tion for colonies, the Spaniards have perceived, that a direct ſupply of 
Indian manuſactures, would be advantageous to themſelves, In conſequence 


of which an arrangement was propoſed to oùr Company, by the Spaniſh 
Philippine Company a few years ago; that it was not adopted, ſhould not 


be regretted ; an arrangement between two excluſive companies could not 
have produced the extenſive benefits to both nations, which may be ex- 
pected from commercial intercourſe otherwiſe regulated. Gradually en- 


ligbtened on their true intereſt, they poſſibly may comply with a propo- 


fition for a direct intercourſe between the diſtant poſſeſſions of both nations, 


when the Britiſh government ſees the policy of making ſuch a propoſition. 


If this happen at any future period, it will probably be cramped 
by ſome -reſtriftions, to which the remains of prejudices long che- 
riſhed may give birth. "Theſe may be gradually modified, as true 
policy becomes better known; but, had any arrangement been form- 
ed of | the nature of that which was propoſed, it may be inferred from 
the experience of two centuries, that the intereſt | of excluſive. corpo- 


rations would conſpire with prejudices to perpetuate the moſt impolitic 


reſtrictions, Or, at leaſt, the adoption of a more liberal ſyſtem would 
have been more remote, than we hope it now is. However, ſince it cer- 


| tainly i is remote, it would be vain to expatiate on ſuch projects. '\ We there- 
fore reſume the ſubject before us. 


Ou of the > objefts of the ſettlement at Prince of. Wales's 
land, [eh was eſtabliſhed by this government in the year 1786,) we 
et have 


5 ® 


have always underſtood to be the encouragetitent denten er the caſts 
ern trade of Bengal. For this purpoſe -onb#{ other ſituations might had 
been found more eligible. An eſtabliſhment at Tringany, or at Balambane 
gan, on the coaſt of Borneo, would have better Promoted this branch of 
trade! to! | rt Is 5 vr Bart vil os 5 4812590 
tft 1 3 p i J 8 Gs aotrm 60 £an0 ow riot 
Tur Buggeſſes waa dl native traffickers wi and Prince 
* Wales's iſland is too diſtant from their ports, and the navigation too 
hazardous on 4ccounit of the numerous pirates that now infeſt-the Straits 
of Malacca, for it ever to become an advantageous or deſirable mart for their 
reſort. Other cauſes have contributed to render this new ſettlement leſs | 
generally uſeful; than it might have been ; one of which - (as has been al- 
ready mentioned) is the N s ſending opium Engr] for falo on their 
own account. Dit R Sls div i 365 I en 
83 „ 8 „ en 7 71468 
Aika of Wales's and! is, TORN of dpd benefit t to * eaſt⸗ 
ern trade, not only as a place of refreſhment, both to Europe and country 
ſhips paſſing through the Straits of Malacca, but alſo as a depot for outward 
cargoes, and ſuch of their returns, as are deſtined for the China market; 
which are depoſited there to be an, on the yp my bound from 
* China. | 35 . 9 9405 | 6) 1 E Frm 100 irn 
105 BI | i | + ; err, 61 # 4181 40 ed | Ai iert 
W Ty Lubjeld 6 fo various, „ ipotullties, and i inthe quit and 
A trade from this port, much might be urged : but, although it ib of 
no ſmall conſequence to the revenues and commeicò of Bengal" Itscrelative 
importance to other objects will not admit ufa more oothpte ent detail; 
and we ſhall cloſe our obſervations thereon by ſtating, that, in addition to 


the other — detived froim this branch of commetce, de Company 
810 | 2 B b * 
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make it We Mezlumbot 3 from cb by the 


bills! of private tnerchants in Bdngal;)ovho face theſe wk 

returus of goods ſent toirhe EI uridirecta io Qhinañ 99 

r 
Occas10nAL e 2 have OY the commerce of Bengal "Mn 


North weſt Coaſt of America and to Kamtſchatka z but we believe theſe ad- 


ventures have not been attended, with ſuch ſueceſs as to produce a commer- 
cial intercourſe : and they only deſerve notice as pro fs of the enterptiz ing 
eee extenſive views of our merchants, aut of the . ol our ſea- 
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wichk n traffick N amy be . with Kamiſchatka 


and Okotak. Theſe barren and deſolate regions could be amply furniſhed 
from Bengal, with the principal articles of conſumption, ſuch/as-grain, 
flour, tobacco, ſpirits, ſugar, ſauff, &c. at leſs than one third of the price, 
at which they are now partially ſupplied by. an expenſive and diflant land 
E e over 4 deſerts of erin. . 


In ae enumeration of imports, into Japan, by the Dutch and Chineſe, 
we find many articles of Bengal produce, and others which her com- 
merce would enable her to ſupply with great advantage. Could ad- 


miſſion be obtained for our ſhips into any of the ports of this rich 
and flouriſh 
and lucrative trade would ſoon take place; and we regret. that.a late ſplen- 


Empire, | there can be little doubt but an extenſive and 


| ot embaſſy to China, did not meat 5 Bots at n that no at- 
nnn been made. & 25/9160 foro of 532ngtiog on 
2 661 . 363 x 7 +1943 20 "10 1155 lid 22015 Hach 27-1 


"Din r recent ſelement of Port Jacki in | New Holland; has drawn par- 
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tial ſupplies of proviſions and neceſſaries ſtm Bengal; and, we underſtand, 

it was the intention of mipiſtry,-to-look to Rengal for the principal ſuccours 
of this nature, which that infant eſtabliſhment-might require. It has been 
matter of ſome ſurprize, that this meaſure has hitherto: been neglefied 3 8 


7 


grain of all ſorts, ſugar, ſalt proviſions, tobacco, ſpirits, coarſe cloths, ſlops, 
ſhoes, live ſtock, &c. could be ſent from Bengal with great facility and ad van- 
tage, and at prices, that bear no proportion to what they coſt from England, or 
indeed from any other country. A conſtant communication with Bengal, 


would alſo relieve the colony from the horrors of famine, with which it has 
ſo frequently been threatened. SLES At 


TURNING our views again towards the weſt, we have the conſolation to 
remark, that the increaſed trade to the Malabar coaſt, bids; fair to repay 
Bengal for the decline of her commerce to the gulphs of Perſia and Arabia, 


It is alſo more eſtimable in many reſpetts, particularly from its affording a 


conſiderable employ to our India ſhipping, for the exports conſiſt princi- 
pally of gruff goods, alike advantagous to the increaſe of cultivation and of 


A | 
Bronx the preſent war, a conſiderable trade was riſing between Bengal 
and the Iſle of France. This port was becoming an intermediate mart be- 
tween India and Europe, particularly to the Americans and French. Small 
veſlels with moderate cargoes, found it for their advantage frequently to 
ſell or barter their cargoes there, in preference to bringing them to India. 
In their returns, Bengal goods bore a conſidetable ſhare ; which, in addition 
to the conſumption of the place and the neighbouring iſland a Pourbons: 
occaſioned a dun ge? bon ages apes. o batt 5d 5 ap wt 
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Wir may conclude pur diſcuſſion on this part of a very extenſive ſubject; 
with obſerving 3 that the maritime commerce of "this country, has riſen 
to its preſent extent; unaided by en, 0 and; we Ne 
a bans TT. nl en 
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"Irs importance tothe Beielth empire we abe endeavored to point out. 
With the ſame encouragement, by which Great Britain has reared her colo- 
nial eſtabliſhments, and foſtered their trade in other parts of the globe, it 
would be difficult to eſtimate its probable increaſe. From the moſt firm con- 


viction that it would ſpeedily become the ſource of incalculable advantages 


to the manufactures and trade of Great Britain; it 1s our ardent and ſincere 
wiſh, that all impolitic reſtritions may ſpeedily be removed, and the pro- 
duce and commerce of Bengal, experience the common "Jakes of every 
ya poſſeſſion of the AA 
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. Imports from Europe. | role 


Oun zeal is not ee luſtve for the intereſts of one part of the Britiſh do- 
minions. No one ſliould be depreſſed to exalt another. We might queſ- 
tion, perhaps, the juſtice and Policy of drawing a tribute from India; we 


may recommend che emancipation of her commerce, convinced that the en- 


creaſe of duties and cuſtoms, would more than compenſate the tribute e. 
meree be encouragedto enable her to bear ſo great an annual drain, or whee 


ther indulgence be granted on both points, it is eſſential that Great Britain 
 Tuffer not by the change of dem. The ſubject is too vaſt for us to un» 
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dertake to prbbe that a balance againſt Great Britain, in che direct cn 
merce, would be repaid by re· exportation to foreign countries, or by cirdtit- 
ous returns. The Indian trade was purſued with eagerneſs and profit, 
when the balance was againſt Great Britain, and when'ſhe paid the"bilance 
with bullion ; and with more commercial profit, than is now obtained on 
the remittance of the Indian tribute: but we weigh little on Stperierith 
ny {o different from the prefeat!” Englant no Hs 
the value of be million and an half pounds ftöfling in India goods, ahüf 
returns merchandize to no greater amount than 5oo, oo: were ſhe to pay 
the difference of this direct commeree in bullion, or were The, retaining the 
tribute, to pay in bullion for the additional imports ſhe is urged to eieours 
age, ſhe may be alarmed ut the magnitude of the drm, ad be ill⸗d fReE¹U 
——_ in adduced on the channels of nee and Prot. 
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Furs apprehenſic ion may! be the more readily excited from aſſertions already 
hazarded, which have anticipated the occaſion of ſounding the alarm. It iK 
averred that no greater vend can he found for the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain than the company already ſupply that wrought metals would find no 
market; that the unwrought metals and the woollens, they now export, 
exceed the demand, ard are fold at a Toſs. In ſupport of theſe aſſertions, 
it is argued; that tlie natives of India are reſtrained by religious prejudices 
from the uſe of articles wrought by people of another perſuaſion; and that 
the climate of India, and the prejudices of its eee want not the 


1 


wear of Woollets, hes m__— waumüzebine of Great Dat? Þ5755100 of 7] 
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DE NIS to _—_—y no adore we cannot confute, and not ſimply 
to deny, but diſprove, every aſſertion We oppoſe, we ſhall quote from the 
Hindus,“ 66 That all 4 come undefiled from the hs of or, in the words 
Au | | | | of 
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of Menu, «The hand ofyan-artiſt employed i in his ori crane ſoig aver, 
. vn, mn nen to ſale. , e 50 lud 30 15 ftr 

10 $4 7: DT Gay - sr 2150 
Tals is a practical maxim Tee to all; not an obſolete paſſage ſelect · 
ed from an obſcure authority, but a rule unit and notorious, which: res 
gulates the daily practice of the bigheſt and loweſt claſſes ; which is never 
queſtioned, never controverted,, It permits the uſe of any article purchaſed 


at a ſhop, without, enquity hom wrought or 1 hae e e 
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whom, the prejudices aſcribed to Hindus were ſtated. They quoted the 
maxim above mentioned they repeated others which inculcate the poſitive 


"TY > 


preference of woollen above every other ſabrick, and allow the, purification 


of woollen, actually defiled, by a ſi mple expoſure to air, while water is re- 


quired to purify other cloths. On wrought e the pundits referred to 
the general maxim already quoted. BY 


„Tun daily obſervation of every perſon. r in : India will come in aid 


| of our argument, if ſurther proof be thought requiſite for numbers of Hin- 
dus may be ſeen in the rainy ſeaſon, and in winter, walking the ſtreets of 


Calcutta, wrapped i in a peice of Engliſh broad cloth, to protect them from 
the inclemency of the weather. 
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the vend of Whites: that the ares of oy natives of dad 1 is p dad 


| little ſubjett to chay ge. becauſe they are obliged by the rules of their caſt 
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and ſect, to, adhere to a particular mode of apparel, N . 3 
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dukt drefs is ain fimple, and Title" ſubjects Gange K W ihe 
dieſs of ithe numerous ela ſſes in every country; Taſte in drefs nd changes 
of faſhion are every where corifined do the afffuent thſles77 And the 4reſt 
of affluent natives of India, particulafly of: Muſulmamsy:is tot ſimple ; and 
it is ſub ject to change, though in no compariſon:iocthe! caprictous:faſhi+ 
ons of Europe. Some ſets are bound to adhere to a particular mode oſ 
apparel, but they are not among the numerous claſſes, and it might as 
well be objected egainſt the probable q vend of eotion elaths in Europe, 
that monks and nuns are n 2 the I e e to adhere 
to a e p/n of 1 51 5 ba 5 151 fl 210310 lo 150 
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cloathing thon cotton; quilted calicbes -and:ichintzs omUſt contpne the; 
- wearer; if xoo'lens,: better than; country! -bJarikets/cbe/ inacceſſible 10 hl 
means ;- the affluent: uſe ſhawls, but they alſo >conſunie-othertwoollenas 
The pooreſt»;claſes> wear coarſe: home-made: blanksts?::iThiey: zwculd pres 
fer the better fa fabrics of Europe, if their means could reach the purchaſe! , 
_ bod 

Tux woollens of Europe are b in India y u the middle claſſes ; 
and they would uſe them more extenſively, and the, conſumption would 
deſcend to other more numerous claſſes, if- rhe. fabries were better adapted 
to the purpoſes for which W _— them; ait the price were better 
ſuited to heir means. Nada % 0 nig 11.” 10" Agigimrob och ni 
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' ' Tomas needs. explanation. he:blankets of Bengal and e 
country flannels, as well as the ſhawls, are all: Move like the: cottoh..claths,! 
of the ſize vorn. They come from, the bands of the aveaver; invthe, ſhaps* 
in which the wearer requires, and are not ludjeoat to the;; ſeiflars and 
needle, to fit them for wear. . | Tus 
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— Furopean woallens, aſh pieces, muſt, he cut to the ſize requized, 
alta dotder lowed to. them for uſe as well as ornament: this enhances the 
Miet. cf they were: manuſaftured wich borders. of the-ſige required, and of 
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Fats ſuggeſtion may poſſibly / be in 2 but, from judicious 
RfleRions oil che wars of India, better fuggeſtions would ariſe, The 
Court of Directors have certainly endeavoured-to encreaſe the vend of wool- 
lens. They iſſued injunctions with that view to their agents abroad, and 
fntpitteinpofvarioysmanufattures: + Their views would have been bet- 
wt defied) fir to afcertain the taſte of the natives, and then6 adapt the 
Abties thereto For obvious reaſons, public officers, and corpbhate bodies, 
are nitverſo:fticcefsful:im commercial enquiries as private ſpeculators. ''And 
farthar uſeſul hints often (ariſe on the reſult of ſpeculations apparently 
wild wur this ne ver can be expected from the official ſervants of a public 
(ushsl alhbien t yd i bolt iI e ee et e 
1 eee the ſphere for the rend Britih 
chavafhiRares; the Company have negociated with the native princes. 
But-the:niegoeiations were directed to form eſtabliſhments of their on 
in the dominiona of thoſe princes, or to ſupply them with goods from 
the Company's ware-houſe, It is no matter of ſurprize, that theſe ne- 
gobidtions': were! unſucceſsſul. Thie interference” of government fhould 
he Rated to promote the fres - intercourſe" of its edinthercial ſubjecte with 
theſe! flꝛother countries q and heir on unfettered exertions will dif- 
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A1 quali and appearance which miglit ſatisfy thectaſte uf the natives, while 
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nur it may be argued that che circhmſtarice of the Company having 
the experience of loſo on their ſales of woollens, diſcourages the expe. 
tion of a conſidorable vend :- for the fabrics, though better adapted to the 
wants of India, could hardly bear a further advance on the prime coſt; 
which will be requiſite for private traders, who muſt have an adequate 
profit, and cannot, like the Company, continue a commerce, in which 


nee „„ | 2 We ee 


Bor the advance on which: the bann * id and eine 
they: ſtate a loſs reſulting, would afford to private traders neatly the full 
amount of charges, and.confequently they can ſell woollens for little more" 

advance on the prime | coaſt than the Company have wl rnb 


* Woollens ſold in fix years—Bengal, 2 240,251 C. 
; 4 Madras, 141,263 

Bombay, = 14 534. 
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Advance 104 per centum. - 55,9222 | EEE 
Loſs ailedged = - 37,790 


Charges, ä 2 - | 93 7 I 2F 
— — 


' The charges are over-rated, | Feolghs at 100. a ton is exceſſive, it is Rated at t 15-4742 
1 e a ten it would bo 6110 ñỹ 


* 
Intereſt of money for two years at four | per centum per anctum f is too much, fix per 
centum would be a ſufficient/allowanoe;!diffcrerge/ewo/per'tentom?' = 10% «| 
Charges on ſales at Bengal three per centum, Madras five, and Bombay two per contom Boy . | | 
two . 4 allowance of one per « centum'is ample difference at Bengal, 4,80 
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Loſs Rates by the Company, + - 374799. 4s, 
Real loſs little more than one per centum 
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vOx:6ngrought metals little need be ſaid. + Though the. Company have 


not ſupplied a large proportion of the whole conſumption, it is probable, : 


chat, oiwongli other channels, the markets have been. fully ſapplied: It is 


uly-deſitable,!:that the ſupply. ſhould be e from . and, 


dlaadeſtine trade, fü e 
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On wrought 3 and other . 3 ſoechlative: matter 


might be offered; but we purpoſely avoid the field of conjecture. It may 
ſufſice to ſay, that the natives of India do not want a taſte for porcelain and 


gladly conſume the product of many of the Britiſh arts; conſidering the 


greatneſs of the population, and the diſpoſition of the natives to uſe 


European' manufactures, it cannot-be doubted, that a great vend may actu- 
ally be found for Britiſh manufactures, if imported on reaſonable charges; 
and the demand will increaſe, with the reſtoration of wealth to theſe pro- 


9. 59 — 
1 


vinces. 


3 ** metals and woollens, the other great articles of preſent export 


4 indis, are comprized under che head of naval and military ſtores, and 
the ſtores required for the country ſhippin g. More than nine tenths of 
theſe exports is at preſent conveyed by the foreign and clandeſtine trade, 
The ſhipping 1 is pevertheleſs ſparingly ſupplied ſuch ſubſtitutes, as India 


e 


by India, gives a decided preference to European ſtores: and, if theſe be 
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other elegant wares; that they require vaſt quantities of metallic veſſels 
and of hard ware; and that, in proportion to their means, they would 


affords, fill up the deficiency. But the great inferiority of the ſores furniſhed 


ſufficiently e Ca wil: meet no r tion from the prod uctions of 


cans; 


Iłx ve continue to withhold from the nüppiag of this trade, the doppiy re. 
quired, ĩt is more than probable, that the materials produced in India, mayi 
in time; and by the application of-ingenuity; be improved in quality: or fa- 
bric, to equal the ſtores, which otherwiſe, Europe may ever continue to 


; ſupply, and more largely than at preſent. | The magnitude of this ſabjo&. 
s may be judged from the preſent ſtate of what is termed the country trade; 


conſiſting of the trade from port to port, within the limits ot the 1 54 8 
charter, a trade which employs above 100,000: tons bf hg + Sit 
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on Shipbuilding... 34 gi eugortonsd u ont 
nnen was enden under the neceſſity of proſecuting her maritime 
trade on ſhips built in foreign ports. Before theſe provinees fell under the 


dominion of Great Britain, the natives never attempted marine expeditions ; 
and. prior to the year 1780, we have not heard Jof any effort made by Eu- 


ropeans to conſtruct ſhips in Bengal for» the purpoſes of commerce. Two 
ſmall-ſaows, the Minerva and Amazon, were indeed built at Calcutta for 
the Company previous to this period, but it does not / appear that this 
example operated as an incentive to others. The country trade of Bengal, 
was then ſupplied with ſhipping from the ports of Surat, Bombay, Damaun, 
Pegue, and by occaſional purchaſes of foreign Europe ſhips ; and if any con- 
ſiderable repairs were wanted, the ſhips were obliged to proceed to thoſe 


ports to have them effected. The late Colonel Watſon, we believe, wis 

the firſt perſon, who ever built a ſhip of force or burthen in the river Houghly. 
In the year 1781, he launched the Nonſuch of about 500 tons burthen, car 
- —_ of munting 2 * and 6 n *. purpaſes 
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etc: This ſhip is now lying in the river Hougbly, and 


% pes, not only of gend workmanſbip, but of the durabilty of her ma- 
terials 3:28 ſhe: is ſtill reckaned-in- the firſk claſs of country ſhips, and was laſt 


. . en 


inne 


0 Bengal, the . 
Famine produced in the Carnatic by Hyder Ali's invaſion in the year 
4780. The extraordinary and preſſing demand, thereby created for 


tonnage, for the tranſportation of grain, and ſupplies of troops and ſtores, 
to our ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel; raiſed the price of freight to 
ſuch an enormous height, as rouſed the attention of almoſt every perſon, in 
the remoteſt degree connected with commerce, to ſhare in this profitable 


traffick. Ships not being procurable from other quarters in any proportion 
to the demand; individuals then began to turn their attention to the con- 
ſtruction of ſſuips in Bengal; and this noble and uſeful art, has been ever 


fince purſuedi with ſo much vigour, that Bengal, inſtead of depending on 


other countries, as formerly, for the means of conveying her produce to fo- 
reign ports; no- ſupplies, not only ſhipping for her own commerce, but 
my fale Om ax: pA EOS N AN eo branch 
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kts firſt attempts pete "ern hatches) were made in the 
gunderbunds, at Chittagong and” at Sylhet. But the veſſels then built at 
ſczheſe places, being haſtily/ run up on the ſpur of the occaſion, com- 
poſed of green timbers and bad materials, and unſkilfully eonſtructed, fell 
quickly to decay and for many years ereated a ſtrong prejudice- againſt 


* — Shipbuilding-: is now” almolt entirely confined to Calcutta, 


78 where 


Af 


« 0 dy 1 
here ſhips are ut wn built, of all burthensz equal hq point of Zoriſttae: 
tion, workmanſhip, and durabiltiy, to any claſs.of merchantſhips:iin Rurops, 
and ſuperior to moſt, The progreſs and extent of this very important mu- 
mufacture, will be ſeen from the following eee eee * 
ann of the * 1 1 5 Eb eb mod 27) 
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Cate and che river e eee ene ftp buile at Patna, 
our: 35 „6 n for Sea. 

on the Ganges. | 24.5 580 Rs. 37,09,000 
Chittagong, F 7 f ve 7.40 2 7,05,000 
se. „, Ge 
ec ſe 15 „% 44% 48000 


Total. 53 93 39.080 ic Sa, Rs. | 51,94,900 


Tur above, does not include ſuows and floops built for the nayigation of 


ws the river; which are chiefly. employed in loading and unloading the India- 


men, and ſuch large ſhips as receive and diſcharge their cargoes at Diamond 
Harbour, and other ſtations near che fea, where open boats cannot be uled 
with ſafety. It has been formed on the beſt information we could pro- 
eure from various ſources ; and may be received as no otherwiſe incorrect 
than in omiſſions. The tonnage at preſent belonging to the port of Cal - 

| Was excluſive of ri river craft, appears by a liſt in our poſſeſli ion, to conſiſt of 
ſixty- ſeven ſhips, fifty ſnows, brigs, &c. and one yatch ; ,of theſe, the ag- 
gregate burthen is 36,082 tons, and the eſtimated value, S. Rs. 46,79,000, - 
Tur materials of which our ſhips are now conftrudted, conſiſt of teak 
timber and planks, imported from Pegue, and ſalil and: ſiſſoo timber ſtom 
e | f n Behar, 


e 226 5 


Beben, Ondeci and: the; inexhauſtible' foreſts that ſkirt ns bills; which 
Jorm the nerthern houmdarien of Bengal and Behar. The ribs, knees, and 
breafthoake, or hat is uſualiy detiominated. che frame of the ſhip, are com- 
poſed! generally of ſiſſoo timber 3 the beams and infide plank, of ſaul; and 
the bottoms, ſides, decks, keels, ſternpoſts, &c. of teak. The excellence of 
teak for the purpoſe of ſhipbuilding, and its durability, are too well known 
ö to require any deſeription although ĩt muſt be obſerved, that the Pegue teak 
is not reckoned equal to what grows on the Malabar coaſt, and near Surat. 
Of 6fſop and faul timber we can truly ſay, from the information of well- 
informed profeſſional, men, that the former is admirably adapted to ſhip- 
building, from its fize, form, and firm texture, and as it produces crooked 
timbers'and knees, of e every ſhape and dimenſion, for veſſels of all forms 
and of any magnitude, even for a ſhip of war of the firſt rate ; and that the 
latter furniſhes excellent . knees and inſide plank. 


* 


WiIrn regard to either of theſe two ſpecies of timber, we cannot yet pro- 
nounce with certainty on the full extent of their durability; as materials for 
ſhipbuilding. The e experience we have had, however, juſtifies us in ſaying, 
that for this purpoſe the fiſfoo wilt laſt much longer than any timber to be 
found i in ane ; as s the Nonfuch, conſtructed of ſiſſoo timbers and teak 
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| has been conſtantly PE having never been laid up one ſeaſon ſince 
the v was d end gg 


TRE great ſcarcity b large ſkip timder in England, will, it is to be 
hoped, direct the attention of miniſtry to this country. Ships of the larg- 
eſt ſcantling can be built - in Bengal, cheaper in proportion, than thoſe of 
ſmaller dimenſions ;' for the price of large ſhip timber does not riſe here, 
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Tur foreſts, not yet ſufficiently explored, may perhaps furniſh other 
kinds of timber, befides thoſe already mentioned, which would be uſeful 


for the conſtruction of ſhips. | Indeed the woods of Chittagong have ac- 


tually furniſhed other kinds. Theſe however will not ſupply the docks 
of Calcutta, which muſt draw their timber, through the navigable rivers, 


from the northern diſtricts. We have already mentioned the ſources of 
ſupply. Through the numerous rivers of Purnea, falling into the Ganges, 
the greateſt abundance of ſaul timber is conveyed, from the foreſts. of Mo- 


rung, after a ſhort land carriage from the ſpot where each timber is cut to 
the neateſt bank of a navigable river. From the boundary of the north- 
weft diſtricts of Bahar, and from provinces ſubje& to the Vizier, the- fineſt 

ſiſſoo, and ſome ſaul timbers are brought, by a good navigation, from 
abundant foreſts not remote from the banks of rivers. No ſupply, de- 
ſerving of notice, is obtained from the province of Tirhoot, becauſe moſt 


of its rivers are not now navigable, Should the pupulation of that pro- 


vince be ever reſtored, it will owe the improvement to ſome meaſures 


adopted to make the rivers navigable, for Which purpoſe no more ſeems 


neceſſary than to clear the woods, which, overgrowing the banks of rivers, 
render them impracticable. If this be effected, great ſupplies of timbers: 
may be expected from the northern frontiers of Tirhoot, We have not 
learnt what the woods of Rungpoor and Cooch Behar contain. If they 


eould even furniſh the moſt uſeful timbers, neither the navigation of thoſe 


diſtricte, nor of the eaſtern parts of Bengal, will conduct timbers for the 


ſupply of docks at Calcutta. The hilly countries, on the weſt of Bengals 
proper afford indeed ſome uſeful timber, but the falls, and the rapidity of 


the aivers, may prevent the, ſhip-builders. of Benghl availing themſelye of 
 ehis ſounes of ſupply v hawever, he ſources, we have mentioned, will long 
afford __ quantities for the conſtruction hay ſhips of every ſize. * 
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1 Tus Oben adapted by the en in the adminiſtration of ber D 
„VDouxe, has in general been. tag, cloſely; copied: but, on one point, it is to 
be wiſhed, chat their paints ſhould * followed. the ae of hips of 
you at Anno: 
Int 15 VEL PE * out 5 Major 0 nn thay it 
would be advantageaus to build ſhips of war in India; at leaſt ſuch as axe 
neceſſary ſor the defence and protection of out trade and poſſeſſions here. 
They would laſt in theſe ſeas more; than four times as long as ſhips, built 
in Europe; all the expence of the, outward and homeward voyage would 


* ©, 


be faved:; and when not wanted for actual ſervice, they could be laid up 


in ordinary, either here, or at Bombay, at an dende eee, be- 
eu ac 18 their Nl n, 
a 
POR "INE emergency. "OM could A ien manned 1 native 8. 
men; ſtrengthened. by a detachment of European artillery and troops; and 


— 


ver more ſeverely folt by the trade of this country, than at the commences. 
ment of the; preſent war. Certainly,. poſſeſſions: ſo remote from the goveta- 


5 ing country, $1 diſtant. ent . and ſo valuable an ne! as; Y 
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the nereſſity of having a marine; force ready to act in the Indian ſeas. with 
promptitude and vigor is generally acknowledged; the want of it was ne- 
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thoſe which belong to Great Britain on the eaſt, ought. never to be left 
vithout a marine force for their protection: yet we have ſeen a period of 
ſeveral years elapſe without a fingle man of war, belonging to the Britiſh 
navy, appearing in theſe ſeas for that purpoſe ; we allude to the interval 
between the departure of Sir Edward Hughes's fleet, and the arrival of a 
ſquadron under the command of Commodore Cornwallis. A ſudden con- 
vulſion, or an unexpected attack, may render the alliſtance of one ſettle- 
ment eſſential to the preſervation of another; and, without the ſuperiority 
at ſea, this could not be afforded. The ſmall number of European troops 
1n India, compared with the extent of our dominions, renders ſuch an 
event far from impoſſible ; and we cannot help' obſerving, that it is an un- 
wiſe economy to hazard ſo ſerious a poſſibility, or at leaſt, to withhold 
any means of providing againſt its conſequences. * | 

Tur only objection, that we have generally heard urged againſt the mea- 
ſure of building men of war in India, is the expence. This objection may 
certainly, in ſome degree, apply to Bombay, with reſpect to the firſt coſt 
of a ſhip; for, whilſt the preſent duty of twenty-five per cent continues 
to be there levied on all the materials uſed in ſhip-building, we believe that 
Thips cannot be built ſo cheaply at that port as in Europe; nor ſo reaſon- 
ably, by at leaſt the amount of the duty there levied, as | B's are. now built 
in Bengal. EQ 


A “s no ſhips of war have ever been built in Bengal, wg cannot exactly or 
minutely ſay what would be their coſt : but by taking the prices paid for 


* The Sbip Hinduftan was built in Calcutta, coppered, and fitted for ſea with every thing except guns 
ner's flores, for Sa. Rs. 1,18,000, and was Told at Bombay for Sa. Rs. 1,60, 0, The ſhip Speke, cop- 


pered, with maſts, yards and boats, only colt in Calcutta Sa, Rs, 5 5.000, the ſam of $a, Rs. 100,000 
vs offered for her at Bombay, and refuſed, 
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men of War built 1 in private dock yards in England, and comparing was 


rates with the expence of building ſhips of the ſame fize in Bengal, adding | 
thereto the difference between the coſt of a merchantſhip and a ſhip of war, 
an eſtimate, not very inaccurate, may eaſily be formed. By a contract made 
between government and Mr. Parry of Biackwall! in che year 1782 for a 44 
gun ſhip, i it appears, that he received at the rate of 121. I 2 6 per ton, the pay- 
ments being made in advance as the work proceeded towards completion ; ; 
the tonnage of the ſhip not to exceed 89652 carpenters meaſurement. The 
ſhip C Gabriel, burthen 81 591 carpenters meaſurement, was built at Calcut- 
ta by Mr. Gillet laſt year, and delivered over to the purchaſer, ſheathed 
and coppered, with maſte, yards, fails, running and ſtanding rigging, an- 
chors, cables, boats, &c. complete for ſea, excepting gunners ſtores and 
chandlery ; for the ſum of 1,25,000 ſicea rupees. or 14,5831. 6 8. This 


ſhip was. eſtimated to carry 16,000 bags of xice, equal in weight to 1230 
tons, which, according to the uſual conſtruction of ſhips of war, is full a 


third, probablyr near one half more real burthen, than a a 44 gun ſhip, 
YT: ; HOSP) Te ..?: (Nei 30983 

Wr have obtained an accurate account of the aftual coſt of this ſhip to 
the builder (the particulars c of which the reader will find ſtated i in the appen- 
dir) amounting to ficca rupees 1,15, 538. From this ſum muſt be deduct- 
* thoſe articles, which were not furniſhed to the 44 gun ſhip, viz. ſheathing 


and coppering, maſts, yards, caps and tops, rigging, fails, anchors and 
| cables, boats, &c. amounting with workmanſhip to 38,223 ficca rupees. 


This reduces the actual colt of this ſhip, i if delivered o over in the ſtate of the 
9 44 gun ſhip, t to 77 305 ficca rupees ; +7 allowing the ſame rateof Profit 
on this, which the. builder drew on ficca rupees 115,538, he would have 
"Red. ficca a 89 635 121, "ven divided by the carpenters ton- 
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x nage, giyes 102 9 9 ges rupees or 111. 96. 10d. 4 . per 19m, being 
165. 74. 4 per ton leſs than the colt of the 44 gun ſhip. Profeſſional” men 

will be able to jud ge, what would be the difference of *expence between build- 

ing ſuch a merchant ſhip as the Gabriel and a 44 gun hip, by comparing 


, 


"HE | the principal dimenſions, which are as follows Et rot RE 
. Length from the fore part « of the ſtern, to the 44 gun Jo. Gabriel. 
after part of the ſternpoſt, at the height of feet. inches. 
: the wing tranſom, e „ 134 10 
Length of keel, „ : - Igor ©: 6 
Length of keel for tonnage, Wt 5 115 24 105 10 | | 
Breadth of beam, Lan 7 i 38 3 . a8 38 5 Th 
| + Depth o of the : bold, clear of beam and a=, 16 10 . 18 | | | 
Height | between decks, 5 - 6 8 68 
Height of poop. e 7 8 1 5 A - 66 : 


- , Our information leads us to believe, that ſuch a ſhip, as che forty-four 
gun ſhip i is deſcribed to be, could have been built full as cheap i in Calcutta, 
in the year 1794. and i in the fame ſpace of time (twenty-four months) as in 

the firſt private dock yards in England in 1782 5 aſſuredly much cheaper 

than in the royal dock yards, it appearing from the appendix to the eleventh 
report of the commiſſioners, appointed to enquire into ſtate of the foreſts | 
and crown lands, that ſhips of war, built! in ou king S yards, coſt infinitely 


gre F |. appears, by the appendix to the preceedings of the e 
"March 1792 to March 1794, that the price to the Builder, for the hull ey of an Tudiamen of 8c0tons 
: "burthen, without ſheathing or copper, was 121.” 10 per ton or 10,0001. in 1792, and 14]; per ton or 
11, 200 id 1793 f and that the whole colt and outfit, in the former period, was 21,3331. 1 10, and, in 
the latter, 23,462 1 10. It is evident from 'this, that the Engliſh — er 
f 1. a 6 per ton, hen mes of war of their burthes dd is 2783. n c e . 


+ Taz Gabriel had only two decks, and a poop, and forecaſlle, wich beams and waterways laid for the Or- 
lop deck, but not planked; being intended, we believe, for che cotton trade, the ſlowoge of which is CON 
” fiderably increaſed by not laying the lower . | 


Lo Bda . 8 more 
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more chan a thoſe b built by A in private yards. The prices paid for ſoven- 


ty: four gun chips, built in private yards during the year 1782, was from 


15. 107 to 18. I 55. per ton za price which our information warrants us to 72 
ſay, is much higher than what they could now be built for in Calcutta; 


and we underſtand that the general rates of ſhipbuilding have increaſed. 


in England, fince that period, near 30 to . * ton. ® 


Wi THOUT their taking into conſideration the great adyantage that would 
ariſe from the ſuperior durability of Indian ſhips over thoſe built in Europe, 
we think it proved, that even the firſt coſt of moderate ſized ſhips of war 
built here, could not exceed the Europe rates of 1782 ; and from the low 


price of large crooked timber in-this country, compared with what it coſts in 


Europe, there is little doubt but larger ſhips could be built conſiderably 


cheaper. But, when it is conſidered, that a Europe built ſhip goes to decay 
in this country in five or fix years · T, and that ſhips are now navigating theſe 

| ſeas in perfect order and condition, which were built at Bombay, more than 
| fifty-ſix years ago, (and we have inſtanced one built at Calcutta above four- | 
teen years ſince now in like perfect and found ſtate, ) the ultimate expence of 
; building ſhips of war in India, to remain in the Indian ſeas, ſinks below all 
| proportion, when compared to that of f fending ſhips built in ore to 


7 India, for that purpoſe. 


ware ® e nn ae reed tin ado 
dated February 1792, ue find from the anſwers to queſtion number five, that the price of Eaſt India ſhips 


dad increaſed from 1x21. per ton; the price in 1771, to 131, 10s and 141. 145 ; and were then about 141. 


That the price in 1771 for 74 guns ſhips built in private yards was 171. 55, that it had increaſed to 17 19 6 
and for frigates in 1771 it was 11 11 ©, fince increaſed to 11 12 o. 


+ In Europe, men of war, if built is the king's yards, are ſuppoſed to laſt from twelve to fixteen yes 
ee e e 


Tar 
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Tur decreaſe of Engliſh oak has long been a ſubject of very 1 con- 
ſideration, and many expedients have been ſuggeſted to guard the nation 
againſt the alarming conſequerices, that would attend a ſcarcity of this ei- 
ſential article, on which the commerce and ſtrength of Great Britain ſo ma- 
 terially depends. By an act of the 1 ath of George the third entitled an 
act for the more effectually ſecuring a quantity of oak timber for the uſe of 
the royal navy, the Company were abſolutely prohibited: from building any 
more ſhips, until their tonnage was reduced to 45, o00 tons. Other timbers 
of various kinds have been propoſed as ſubſtitutes for oak in ffpbuilding, 
the pine, cheſnut, larch, beach, elm, &c. but we have never heard the teak, 
the ſiſſoo, or the faul, mentioned: The Engliſh” reader may therefore draw 
conſolatory reflections, from the knowledge, that the foreſts of India offer 
inexhauſtible ſources for the ſupply of the fineſt and moſt durable ſpecies of 
ſkip timber in the world; that; whenever policy or neceſſity, ſhall dictate 
the meaſure, the navy of England may be recruited with ſhips of the line 
built in Calcutta by Britiſh ſhipbnilders, on Britiſh capitals; at a cheaper rate 
than they can be now conſtructed in any port in Great Britain; and that 
theſe ſhips if neceſſary, could be delivered at Spithead on equally moderate 
terms, for, if allowed to carry home a cargo on account of the Company, or 
ol individuals, the freight would much more than pay the expence of the 
voyage. | | 


IT has been a practiſe with the French to employ their ſhips-of war du- 
ring peace, as merchantmen, and it might be worth the ſerious conſideration 
of government, how far ſuch a meaſure might be ſucceſsfully. introduced in- 
to the India trade, particularly to China, where ſhips equal in ſize to ſixty- 
four gun ſhips, are now employed. Theſe ſhips might be either the proper- 
ty of N or of the Company, if they belonged to government, the 

Company 


CETDY 


1 Gebe them. in time of piece; if they were the v of 
the Company, they might be hired by government during the war. A ſlight 


- alteration in che conſtruction of thoſe ſhips would fit them both for the 


purpoſes of war and commerce. Tbe idea of altering the conſtruction of 
large ſhips employed by the Company in the China trade, ſo as to render 
them capahle of being employed on an emergency as ſhips of war, has fre- 


. would add to the maritime ſtrength of the nation, a force of at leaſt forty 
— of be third and fourth rates, 


then, built in Calcutta, ſheathed with teak, coppered, and furniſhed with 


ters meaſurement; fitted for ſea, they. would coſt from 16 to 20%. vary ing 


in theſe limits agreeably to their conſtruction, and from the fluctuating 


prices of the Europe articles that enter into their n, ſuch as lead, 
iron, copper, enge ſallcloth, &c. * 


If this dr was * and better ſupplied with metals and naval 
ſtores, from England, theſe prices would be conſiderably reduced. At pre- 


ſent the ſhipping of India is indebted, for at leaſt nine · tenths of their con- 


ſumption of theſe articles, to foreign and clandeſtine ſhips, the Company 
prohibiting individuals from trading in them on the chartered ſhips. 


dia, it would be injurious to the commercial intereſts of Great Britain. 
This idea, we conceive, muſt have been haſtily adopted on a very partial 
view of the __ from conlidering them as n to — ſhips ; 


and 


— 
% 


_ quently been ſuggeſted; by able. and well informed profeſſional men. It 


: maſts, yards and boats, may be ſtated at about 12 to 164. per ton, carpen- 
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and except two or three Engliſh ſhips bought of foreigners, the ipping of 
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nd could not fairly apply to Bengal, but as a foreign dotninion. By the 


regiſter act of the twenty- fourth of George the third, they are undoubtedly 


f entitled to all the rights and privileges of Britiſh bottoms, when regiſtered 


and navigated according to law. This has lately been decided in England, 


and a Britiſh regiſter granted in the port of London to a ſhip built in Ben · 
gal. But even conſidered as alien ſhips, they never could enter into com- 


petition with home bottoms in any trade where theſe are employed; and 


Great Britain ſupplies no part of the ſhipping at prefent employed in the 


country trade of India. The Company's excluſive privileges have ever pre- 
vented the Indian trade from being ſupplied with Britiſh: home built ſhips, 


our Indian ſettlements, amounting to r00;000- tons, is compoſed of foreign 
and Indian bottoms. | Of courſe India never could be conſidered as a market 
for the fate of home built ſhips ; and, in the elandeſtine or foreign trade 
between our Indian fettlements, and Europe or America, for one Britiſh 
thip foemployed, there are at leaſt ten foreign and Indian ſhips: indeed our 
obſervation would juſtify us in ſtating a much greater difproportion. Indian 
ſhipping can only be increaſed, by allowing it to tranſport the produce of 

India to Great Britain: and whether this produce ſhould be allowed to pro- 
mote the increaſe of Indian ſhipping, or to be forced into foreign ports on 
clandeſtine and foreign ſhips, will hardly admit of a queſtion. But admit- 
ting the poſſibility of a competition with our home manufactured ſhips, it 
would only be a competition promoting the ſale of other home products and 
manufactures, and could not, in the remoteſt degree affect the intereſts of 


any other claſs of individuals than the ſhipbuilders. Almoſt every article of 


ſhipbuilding, except the timber, would be procured from England, namely, 
iron and iron-work, anchors, cordage, ſailcloth, lead, copper, nails, bolts, 


ſhip-chandlery, carvers Work, guns and gunners ſtores, pump- gear, &c. which 
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here 8 full two-fifihs of the col of a ſhip when fitted for ſea. It 
does not therefore appear good policy, (admitting even the poſſibility of the 
competition apprehended) to diſcourage every product and manufacture, 
_ that enters into the compoſition of a ſhip, merely to guard the conſtructor 


who puts together the materials, from a ſpeculative and doubtful rivallbip, 
which, if it ſhould ariſe, would not he incondiſizat with general benefit. 


17 follows, from our view of the quation, eg to encourage {ſhipbuilding | 
here, by removing the impediments which obſtruct the trade between Great 
Britain and India, or by allowing individuals to ſend the produce of India 
to Great Britain on ſhips built in India, would perhaps be more beneficial 
to Great Britain than to Bengal, in an increaſed conſumption for many of 
her moſt valuable manufactures. The direct advantages which Bengal has 
derived from the introduction of ſhipbuilding, may be eſtimated from a 
conſideration only of the-builder's profits and the workman's wages. Theſe 
amount to about two-fifths of the whole value of the ſhip and outfit, which 


upon 51,04. 000 8. Rs. the eſtimated . of ſhips built here ſince 2 
mann 8. RS. | 


CHAPTER. 


C 


— 1 


Nie India Company's exclufive trade, and the tribute drawn from 
Bengal. 
| "EE facts, adduced in the courſe of the preceding obſervations, ſuffici- 
3 ently eſtabliſh, that the unfettered enterprize of individuals, would 
give a great impulſe to the induſtry of Bengal, for productions in demand 
in Europe. T hat, through the medium of private trade, Great Britain 
would become the depot for the ſupply of Europe with Indian produe- 
tions; not only for the commerce now conducted upon Britiſh capital ; 
under foreign flags, but for a conſiderable portion of the ſu pply, which fo- / 
reign nations now draw through their own direct commerce with India, 
and alſo, for the ſupply: of many productions, which European nations 
now draw from other countries; and which might be furniſhed by Britiſh 
India. | 
SREAT BRTTAIN, becoming the channel for the turnt in money und 
commodities, with which foreign nations muſt purchaſe Indian commodi- 
ties, would reap commercial profit, and i nereaſe her own navigation. She 
would alſo find a new vent for her own manufactures ; and Britiſh India, ex- 
_ Porting more to Europe, and receiving greater returns, would feet leſs fen- 


_— 


fibly the drain of an annual tribute. 


5 . i” 
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| Os the Aber hand it is argued, that Great Britain can only tive her 
tribute from Bengal through the medium of commerce, conducted by a 


privileged Company; and to maintain that commerce, competition muſt 
be excluded. To this it may be replied, that unleſs ſome channel be per- 


mitted to return wealth to Bengal, the . of tribute muſt ſoon be ex- 
hauſted. 


3 is ; aQully exhauſted ; the fact is admitted by che firſt ict: 


Y ties, and our ſpeculations have led us to the ſame inference, 


;: 


Tux decline of Bengal was early noticed, in the decaying ſources of the 
revenue. The India Company were deſirous of applying. to the purchaſe 
of inveſtments in India and China, a ſurplus from the revenue of Bengal, 
equal to the tribute formerly paid to the Mogul ſovereign. They expected 
to draw a large annual tribute through the channel of trade ; and to add 


that tribute to the former profits of their commerce. Many circumſtances 
have contributed to their diſappointment. 2 


BENGAL has been drained of more than one million and a half per an- 


num; but the Company have received in dividend, and the State, in cuſ- 


toms and otherwiſe, leſs than one ſixth of what has been wrung from Bengal. 
If the exceſs received, above what was formerly realized from commerce alone, 


be weighed againſt the increaſe of debt, neither the Company nor the State, 
will * to have bencfited by territorial acquiſitions 1 in India“. But Bengal 


n a has 


* Dividend before the acquiſition of territory, on an average of forty-ſcven years, (views of Pass, &c. 
page 332), eight and one quarter per centum. 
Ditto eleven years, from 1755 to 1766, ſix per centum. 
Duto nigetecn years and a half to 1786, eight and (five twelchs per cen: um. 


Ditto 


— IAn 
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has been exhauſted by the drain of its weil 8 che ſame commerce, 


which, while purchaſin g, inſtead of ene its * * en 


riched it. ö Lt! 


Tus immediate cauſe of the decline of Bengal, has been well aſſigned 
in a publication of authority® The amount of the revenue was to be kept 
up, while the money was to be carried off to a diſtant market”, To this 


cauſe, the ſame authority adds abuſive management, which diſcouraged 


Ditta from 1-96 to 1793, eight per centum on a 2» larger lock. 


In thirty years and a half, the dividend has been leſs than the former average, after allowing for the 


dividend on additional ſtock from 1786 to 1793, by J. 720,000. . 


Conſequently the Company received leſs in dividend, fince the acquiſition 2 A than they 


formerly did from commerce alone. 


Ihe State has received; on accountofthe nn claim, toparticipmeinthe ene. e, L2,1 69,392 


It had received in duties and cuſtoms on an average, 
from 1750 to 1757, annually, 908,642 | 8 
From 1757 to 1767 it has received annually 1,067, 664 which 3 exceſs in 10 years of 18001630 


From 1767 to 1777 ditto 1,356,841 ditto in ditto 4.48 1,990 
From 1777 t0 1764 dito ene ditto in 1 "+ 2,819,369 
(See Views of Plans; page 329) | Total exceſs, L. 11,068,378 | 


| DeduR, received leſs in cuſtoms and duties, than the former average, in nine. years 


9 frolk 1784 to 1793 


From 1784 to 1787 eſtimated at 350,000 deliclewey: F © 1,050,000. 
From 1787 to 1792 (ſee No. 34 inthe 1455 of che Court of DireQors from 
their committee of accounts; 


The cuſtoms paid amount to el n is leſs. than oe average of 


e e by © 2,049,510 
Ss | - 3.999450 
"if 7 960, 868 ' 


— years the giate . teceĩved 7,960, 868. more than the former average of enſtoms and duties, 


or annually 221,1351. The Company have received, in the ſame ſpace cf time, dividends at a leſs rate than 


the former average ; and to afford eight millions to Great Btitain, Bengal has been drained of more than 
28 1 N . 


. Views of Plans, page 474. 
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| _ agriculture and cemmerce, by partial indulgence and exemption to Com- 
 pany's ſervants, while, others were ſubjeQed to encreaſed taxes, and heavy 
duties and cuſtoms ; and the failure of a demand for the produce of in- 


duſtry by the fall of the imperial and provincial courts. This laſt cauſe, it ; 


is remarked, would: have been. more deſtructive, had not an outlet for In- 


dian productions been. afforded by the increaſed demand in Europe. 


* . — 9 |; 
- | : 1 ö ” ' 


Ix the two cauſes laſt aſſigned, we cannot acquieſce. Some abuſes of 


the nature alleged, may have been practiſed, but not ſo widely or durably, 


as ſeems to be inſinuated; by aſſuming them as cauſes of the decline of Ben- 


gal. That the management has been erroneous, is admitted. We have 


ſne vn it in the preceding ſpeculations ; but no other cauſe need be ſought 
for the increaſe of taxes, than the increaſed demand of revenue. 


ot the fall of the court-of Delby, a demand was Joſt for the productions | 
& art. But Bengal had formerly remitted a tribute to Delhy. If it be 


true, chat che amount of the tribute returned for the purchaſe of manufac- 
tures, circulating through the merchant to the manufacturer, and through 
him returning to the cultivator, it is not the leſs a tribute, though by the 
circulation of commerce, it may ultimately have become a tribute in com- 
mo dities inſtead of money. Bengal paid to Delhy, a tribute of its labour 
equal to the amount of the tribute exacted in money; and it mattered 


little, whether the tribute was paid in money to Delhy, while Bengal ſold 


its productions in any other channel; or whether the tribute 5 to Delhy 
e for the purchaſe of thoſe productions. 


ON the fall of the imperial court, had tribute no longer been drawn 
from · Bengal, its ſituation would have been bettered. The wealth re- 


* 
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dining. in Bengal, would have nid with the inhabitants ; ; and 
the affluent- claſſes, becoming more numerous, would have conſumed 


the productions formerly in demand for the imperial court. The 


period, which elapſed between the fall of the court of Delhy, when 


the imperial tribute was withheld, and the riſe of a foreign power to exact 


a tribute, ſhould have been the period of the greateſt proſperity, which Ben- 


gal had known, fince the fall of its own regal court“. But the inroads. of 


the Marhattas, and the Chout paid to ) thera, have not permitted Bengal to 


know an interval of exoneration. 


" 


Tux inereaſed demand. in Europe, for eaſtern productions; has, in ſome 


meaſure, maintained the ſame direction for the induſtry of Bengal, applied 
to arts and manufactures; but, further than maintaining the direction off 
induſtry, it has been no alleviation to the loſs of the Indian demand for 
productions. If Bengal paid to Delhy a tribute which returned for the 


purchaſe of its productions, it alſo ſold to Europe productions to a conſider- 


able amount, and received from Europe a juſt equivalent, If foreign trade 


now paid the ſame equivalent for productions exported, and if the addi- 
tional export, which wants an equivalent, did not exceed the tribute for- 


merly paid to Delhy, the tribute transferred from Delhy to Great Britain, 
would not have exhauſted Bengal. „ 


Bur the caſe has been widely different. While Europe bas demanded 
more productions from India, it has returned leſs in money and commodi- 
ties. The Engliſh Company has drawn from Bengal a greater - tribute 


The extenſive ruins ſtill ſeen at Gour, ſuggeſt melancholy refleQions on the former riches and ſplendor 
of Bengal, during the period of its independency. It is remarked, that Bengal did flouriſh, ( though in leſs 
ſplendor) when it had been aſſigned to the government of the ſons of the Mogul ſovereign. It has alſo 


known ſome other happy periods under wiceroys. 'The-hiſtory of che flouriſhing periods of Bengal and | its 
decline, muy be traced in the ſeries of ruiaed cities, 
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than was remitted to > Delby z wi for-the: bach of pense, required 5 


by Europe, Bengal has ceaſed to receive what formerly replaced the tribute 


it paid, It is immaterial whether the tribute has been drawn from the mo- 


ney of circulation, or in manufaQtures : | either, ultimately becomes a tri- 
„ en anal iots 16/88 83 | 
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Tux two additional cauſes, aſſigned for the decline of Bengal, conſe- 


quently reſolve themſelves into the ſame as the firſt and immediate cauſe, 


1 increaſe of taxes, joined to the drain of its wealth::” for this cauſe 


may be thus ſtated more. comprehenſively than in the work quoted: T he 
amount of the revenue was to be kept up, and even increaſed, while the 
money, and the produce of labour, were to be carried off without an equi- 


/ 


- In conſidering plans for the future government of Britiſh India, the firſt 7 


auen which preſents itſelf, (When the fact is admitted, that the decline 
of Bengal i is to be aſcribed to the tribute drawn from i it,) is, whether it be 


me and — to 8 a tribute from Bengal. 
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| conſideration, whether it be expedient to continue the territorial poſſeſſions, 
and the privilege of excluſive trade to the ae or whether the public 


Would reſurne both or either. 


 Warcueves opinion be adopted on this queſfion, it would be next for 


8 unn involved a qudition, whether Britiſh India ſhould be held for 
Great Britain in the looſe and precarious form of a foreign dependency, 
connected to the empire by no ſtronger tie, than the few ſervants ſent for a 

temporary 2 to 8 occupied in adminiſtering and defending the 5 

| | . | 


by 
* 
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n eee ſhould be permitted to become a part of the em- 
Pire, intimately connected with Great Britain by extenſive intercourſe, and 
ſecured as a permanent poſſeſſion, by the ſtrong band of 'a number of na- 


tural ſubjects, drawn to India by views of commerce, and intereſted to 


maintain the connection, on account of the * 9 81 adventured i in In- 
dia. . | | 


Tur firſt and the laſt queſtion,” have not been fully examined. In the 
publication, to which we have adverted, the firſt queſtion is not at all notic- 
ed; and to the laſt, hat publication has only alluded. In the limited view 
there taken of the queſtion of juſtice and expedience in a propoſed re- 


ſumption of the excluſive privilege, it was eaſy and plauſible to conclude, 


that it is not adviſable to aſſume the civil and military power, and to diſ- 
continue the Company's commercial privileges. But, had the whole ſub- 


ject been examined, we * whether the ſame concluſion would have 
become equally * 23 


To examine the queſtion after parliament has determined on the renewal 
of the Company's excluſive charter, is unſeaſonable ; and circumſtanced as 


we are, it may require ſome apology for venturing to ſuggeſt any reflec- 
tions on this topic. However ſacred the duty which every individual owes 
to the community at large, his conduct will be cenſured, and his motives 

vill be queſtioned, if he neglect a more immediate relation. To thoſe who 
have not conſidered the ſubject, it may appear, that the relation of the Eaſt 
India Company's ſervants to their employers, forbids the ſervants of the 
Company, queſtioning publickly the policy of excluſive privileges granted 


to that corporation. But mature reflection might lead to a different con- 


bens | When, were ve individual intereſts of this body. in its ts infancy; 


when 
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ſufficiently conſulted, we cannot be altogether filent. 


* * ) 


when com beled ef private pe Nals Gawereiel proßt on ; their | 
joint funds. It is now grown to a form, which ſcarcely retains a ſimili- 


tude to the rudiments of its figure. Conſidered only as a company | 
of merchants; this corporation formerly held a private ſtation in 
the commonwealth it is now a member of the State itſelf, as 
the organ for the adminiſtration of Britiſh India, and as the channel of the 


commercial intercourſe between diſtant portions of the ſame empire. In 


the early periods of its exiſtence, its ſervants ſtood in no other relation than 


as faQors to their private employers; in the India Company's preſent form, 
its ſervants are become the ſervants of the public under the immediate direc- 


tion of a corporation, which itſelf may be deemed a ſervant of the pub» 
Be. $ | OS 
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' 


Wr may, there fore, be permitted to confider the intereſts of the nation at 


large; and we owe ſpecial duty to the inhabitants of Bengal, whil © we : 
reſide in it, as in a territory ſubject to. our native country. This conſtitutes 


a more immediate relation, than is borne to the Company: for the Compa- 


ny can be conſidered no otherwiſe, than as the point of coincidence for lines 
of communication and intercourſe between the. Britiſh ſtate, and its Indian 
territories. | 


As an humble link in the chain of intercourſe, but placed near one extre- 
mity, we obſerve more immediately the good and bad effects of the impulſe 
given from that center of communication. Thus informed, and convinced 
by cloſe inſpection, that the welfare of our Indian ſubjects has not been 
It will belong to the 


hiſtorie page to ſhew the errors, which are now acknowledged and amend- 
ed; with theſe i it is not our immediate ine to interfere : : we content 


ourſelves 


Jonrſelves with — fome « errors * erke keen acknow- | 
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2 8 - How EVER Lids hath acquired, by 3 n e 


it is claimed, that the ſuperior ſtate ſhall compenſate to itſelf, its-riſk and 


expence. With retroſpect to the private ſtation of the India Company, tho 
ſame is claimed for them as a particular intereſt. A private acquiſition enti- 


tles the acquirer to reimburſement, if that be acquired. which i is of the nature 
of a property, whence the poſſeſſor may juſtly derive benefit. But a truſt 


is of another nature: a repreſentative cannot claim reimburſement of the 


price, which purchaſed his delegation. A guardian can have no claim to re- 


imburſe himſelf from the ward's eſtate, for the expence he i incurs, in litiga- 


tion, to obtain a truſt not ſpontaneouſly committed to him. Soverei gnty is 

a ſimilar truſt, which impoſes duties on the acquirer, but entitles him to no 
compenſation for the expence and riſk at which he acquired ſecure, autho- 

rity, where he had no pretenſions, grounded on the voluntary. election of 
: the ub, lep of we t 2051 l 
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I is aſſerted for the India Company, that the revenue is debtor to their 
trade. The neat ſum contributed from the revenues for the purchaſe of 
: covenants. gi in fourteen years from 1766 to 1780, is ſtated by Mr. N. 


Smith at 3,622,969 (. of Which, he ſays, 2,169,400 C. were paid into the 
exchequer ; againſt the remainder, he ' charges" 5,069,684 L- expended by 


the Company in the preceding wars ; and bringing down the account to 
1790, the debt is n wont to te 00 it cf 


5 #& 4 


Sven a deim, if ſubſtantiated, ki require conſideration, if the pub- 


lie aſſumed the revenue ; or whenever government aſſert a right to partici- 
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(as). 


has been acquired at the expence and riſk of the company, they ſhould be 


An proteticy of India provifices. The 'fame argument may be ſet up as 
n title for exacting u tribute; but with What probability „ 
c be e ee ee n. 1 


chat dy che acquiſition ef dominion ſanctioned by the former ſovereign,” che 
Company have facegeded to the revenue formerly levied, If this argu- 
ment be kppked 46 the ktibüte as paid to the Mogul, this was far ſhort of 
dhe tribute exa&ed by th Colripany. if the grofs revenue * nnn 
| dae fe bas been en. . 

-© PER eee argved, that, on whiktever title 1 nas been 
54 alſurded, it is an ill claim, which founds itſelf upon a fiction of the rights of 
| predeceſſors, to wreſt from the ſubje& more than is requiſite for his itnine- 
ad4dilate protection. No fiction of law can deprive the occupant of his right 

to enjoy the produce of his tillage, or the laborer, of his title to the fruits 
- bf his labor, after He has eontributed to tlie heegffary expenees of the pro- 


8 ſies of ptoprietors holding an intereſt in che ſubject bf laber, and deriving 

1 2 pPegnefit fromm the induſtry of others; but the anomalies, Which ereep into 'the 

oO qntricate ſyflem f bocirty, can hardly extend te cover the incondMtiy "of 
7 Wing the e due fen Rr ſubject, Ty uc 


, 
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4 Kat Ris cannot . . Practical govern- 
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—— - Before wle public dan be Ele us best by rhat 


fully reimburſed for the expence incurred on their trade, by the acquiſition 


—— ne n Which FO exaction of trio is igel. it, 


tection affotded to him. The progreſs of ſociety has indeed eſtabliſhed - clal- 


— — 


—— 


55 io „ 
ment, we hall limit Svrfalnis to a poſtulatum, that the acquidiicn of _ 


reignty in India has impoſed on Great Britain, as a primary duty, the 
charge of protecting the inhabitants of its foreign tlominigns ; and of pto- 


moting their profperity. At the ſame time w preſume, that Great Britain 


is not bound to ſacrifice her o] intereſta toi thoſe of ſuhjected nations: 
but ee * nen W e e N conſideration - 
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extended taxation beyond the ſtandard of their prodeceſſor. They have 
levied more; on lefs means. But they have now fixed their demand z it 


been hazarded on this ſubject; only as they ſhery” the duty of economiſing 
no more from the revenues levied, than the ſurplus which may remain, alter 


fulfilling the duty of protection, and that of reſtoring 1 n e their ; | | 
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To obtain ue the revenue nas Best Wen to economiſs! that 
furplus, the ſalaries to natives employed in fubordinate adminiſtration have 
been curtailed;” Military protection has been amply; afforded: for this the 


inhabitants of Britiſh India are grateful, as they ought;” and, feeling Ge be. - 
nefit, they do not attemper the warmth of gratitude, with eeld reflections . 
on the motive fbr protection, or on the intereſt ieh the Britiſh govery- 
ment has to maintain its power : coordinate witli the fupport-of Which, 

46 the Protection of its ſubjects; Their gratitude is no leſs dus to che nid : 
Spirit of a generous conqueror, who, far from invading: private property, 


Kg exhibited a laudable diſpoſition, a zeal unknown to their natural fove- 


d for ſecuring to every individual, i in Britiſh e the Permanent en- 
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is hot recommended to-relinquiſh/whar hasbeenimpoſed : obſervations have | 
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feen of b and of the Svits-of/his labour; NPY who has care 
fully avoided to wound: their mind through-thie ſides of their religious pre- 
judices. Thankful to a liberal adminiſtration, which enquires into every 
grievance to redreſs it, gratefubfor individual protection, the Indian does not 
feel as an injury, che general ſyſtem which, draining his country, gradually 
impoveriſhes every claſs: Readil heard, equitably redreſſed on every griev- 
ance preferred, he does not weigh his loſs. of time againſt the redreſs ob- 
tained ; nor does he examine whether the adminiſtration of juſtice (the 
moſt important duty of civil government) has been 'adehuately provided. 
But a ſpeculator who compared the number of courts of juſtice to the ex- 
tent and population of the country, and to the ſum of litigation ; and 58 
adverted to the number of courts inveſted with judicial authority in this 
country under the native government, or in other countries of equal extent 
ne Megs n whether it has en, 8 1 
ioc -@finDmm get t a Wit s > 07? 5 
On this, and ee St which ee . 9 00 8 
has been incidentally mentioned in other parts of this work, we ſhall not 
enlarge. The diſcuſſion-would be miſplaced but to maintain. rigid filence 
is impoſſible. When we notice that Bengal, lately che wealthieſt country in 
.the world has heen rapidly impoveriſhed, and is now beggared; a. reflection 
forces itſelf on the mind, that the management of this acquiſition has been 
eſſentially defective perhaps it has been radically bad. When the princi- 
ple and detail of the ſyſtem adopted is revolved, much ſeems objectionable. 
When the alterations: which have been ſuggeſted, are examined, when the 
ohjections oppoſed to thoſe ſuggeſtions are weighed, another ſyſtem is ſhewn: 
preferable and practicable. Bengal has been, termed the brightgſt jewel in 
che Brilih crown. That jewel is. at preſent: Iooſely attached to the crown 
of Great, Britain ; let it- be n wh and its luſtre will never fade. Let 
& 5 Bengal 
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Bengal berlin in. tis - Britiſh empire, Brag will ehre. and, add 


to bee energy of Great Britain. bots Heb, 4 45 15 
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Bur reſtricting our vlog to a e emed y, in a permiſſiot for the. full 


exertion of induſtry and enterprize in Bengal, and a permiſſion. for making 
England the depot of Indian commerce, and the channel, | through which 
ſome wealth may paſs from foreign nations into Bengali we have only.to ſnew 

that the: jealouſy of the India Company, which fears to relax the ſeverity 


of rigid excluſion, is ill founded, and adverſe. to the.Company's own inte- 
reſt, We have already ſhewn. a more extenſive intercourſe between Great 


Britain and India practicable anck mutually beneficial; but the teſt of [= 8 | 


dual experience is required: at the ſame time the privileges of the India 


Company, rigorouſly maintained, would defeat. the experiments, which the 


legiſlature have intended to permit. What we haye hagarded o on an . | 


connection between Great Britain and her Indian palſeflions, and What. fur- 


ther might be urged on the ſame head, if it could lead to the ſeri os cons © 
templation of the poſſible adoption of a liberal ſy ſtem, would ſhew that 


 $& ID - 


privileges muſt not be ſuffered to counteract the trials to be made, and from 


which is to be obtained the experience required for future guidance, upon 
another occaſion of determining a plan for the government of, rſh 


India; we have now to examine a limited queſtion f* The, intereſt, of. the 
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India Company, and of the State; aber through EM 


* Merce,. to maintain an excluſive trade. EN 
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In examining. PIN queſtion, i it is is neceſfary to 3 to the reſources ; 
drawn from Bengal, upon what we have aſſerted to be an increaſed revenue, 


This ſhould not ſtand en Vague aflertion ; it. is capable of proof. 
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e Justi ef mau during Akders reign, according to che 6 
of the jumma, quoted from the Ayeen . * Mr. P. Francis, ® 
is 59.84.59, 19 dams, or rupees 1,49,61,482 15. 
| According t64he ſurris given for each Sircar, dncheitrentlariei ofthe Aen. 
© Akbetry by Mr. ae the' ſame amounts to dams 90a av. 

"tape 9h. go ; f 
In the ſums as gwen in Mr. ein an obvious error occur 
at Jenmetabad, [ſtated at 1 16.75.1955 which is the an. W ä 
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tdb ter zune of Bengal is not given in Gladwin's tranſlation, it is 
not ' eliy to correct the ſtatements we beHeve the total ea Mr. 3 
eis to be © ect. brot © both a pte 120 e ee N 
$6413 wet! bao OR eil 0 oi ie e l 15 = eb. Ft ae thch 
uk Jurima of Bahar 1 6 
and fayer ghal, or internal duties), dams 8, 54, 66,52), or rupees 21, 36,663 9. 
which with conqueſts in Morung, Coochbehar, &c. compenſates — Sir 
curs of Orifla loft to Bengal, and which Rood at dams 12,06, 80, 
Therefore, the preſent poſſeſſions of the Company in Bengal, excluſive of 
Benares, are equivalent to. what was formerly deemed Bengal, including the 
entire Suba of Griſſa. Perhaps Benares need not be excluded, for it ſtood. 
is follows "Ii neee 1735.63.13 C i EET OE IR 
ee eee, eee e 
| Joon * *Jownpore, * 6512,11,781 
28 L. . ö Chunar, - $9,419,719. Ln 4 
8 . Miantes, No. L, page 83. 15 
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From: which « dedudtion mould — Lens grgromdln of Jownpere | 


annexed to Oude. However, we exclude Benares in this compariſon, ad 
ſtate the jumma of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Bengal, &c. have food 
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Is Aurungzib- 8 time, Bengal is "ated (he Mr. Fravicr a hiſto L 2 
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| KY 24.636 240 | | * : 
* Br 1,42,820, 0 | 


dams 
— 2 1 240 _ 1,668 
Vader Suja Khan, Subadar of Bengal, this Suba, with a great part of Oriſſa, 
(which we take as an equivalent for Bahar, Kc. now ſubſtituted for  Orifla,) 
ſtood at rupees 1,42,45, 562, from which the revenue of the royal exche= 


quer was rupees 1,09,18,084, and the remainder was applicable to civil and | 


military charges, Kc. 


* 
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* i Midpapore, which were earlier ceded to the Company) ſtood under 5 


Coſſim Ally Khan, at rupees 1,86 ,59,720; of which 48.47.77 rupees were 
impoſed in his ſhort reign, and 36, 74,446 rupees, impoſed by Aly Verdy 
Khan, and Seraj ud Dowla leaving 1.01, 38, oo rupees; for the ancient 
aſſeſſment which was calculated to yield to the exchequet 67.98, 386 rupees. 


EC YER 


Ihe ſettlement formed immediately on the acceſſion of the Company, was in 


che firſt year 1,60;78, 264 ficca rupees; and in the ſecond 1,72,19, go1 rupees : 


to all which muſt be added about fifty-five lacks for Eurdwan and other 
ceſſions prior to the dewanny grant, and fixtylacks for Behar. But from the 


whole muſt be deducted, charges 'of collection, and irrecoverable balances, 
which. would reduce the revenue to what Lord Clive eſtimated, viz. fieca 
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Ditto of Burdiwan, Midiapore, IS. 24 Pergunnahs, and 
Calcutta town, ceded earlier, a ; m Gs 
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(from: a much later period) ſince the Subaſhip of Suja Khan, the expiration 
| of . which was nearly coeval with the fall of the Mogul empire. The an- | 
nual revenue of Bengal, and its tribute, had continued nearly uniform from 
the eſtabliſhment of the empire by Akber, to its diſmemberment_ in the 


reign of Mohamed Shah. But, in leſs than forty years after this event, we 
find the revenue nearly doubled, the land revenue ſubſequently declined ; 


Tars exhibits the revenue nearly double fince Akber's reign, or, ” rather 


| but the deficiency was replaced by new ſources of revenue in monopolies _- 


ſalt and opium; and the revenue having been again raiſed, and theſe mo- 


nopolies become very productive, the imports now realize the following 
net revenue: apa a. 


| Revenue of 1788-9, « as ſtated by the company, 5665 86,1% 0 a 10 
Dedu& Oude ſubligy, Ct. Rs, 52+53-145 _ —— e apo he «lay 
| Benares revenue. a th! 65,738 | wi ene ina er 
2977 wit A ett) 1 WE... — t 111. 
Revenue charges,.. or 73.7.0 e » 


Charges on cuſtoms 1 » N „%% 


Lav 2 3d 

Salt advances and charges, | 30, 1 3864 1 | 
"455 Fa, > 22822 13 * 

Opium dito. d GEL DG 

e een % 
: e eig 30 , oοοeοτ |: 

Var AAοο Neat ne, current rupees 342,01,441_ 
Revenue 
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; ( 393) „ 
- Revenue'of 1789-90, = © 66266 56 ren 
Deduct for i ben RN 1700,43. 323 ST ne 14 
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Deduct (forithe ſame heads) 9685,87 
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Average or three years, ond ona 3,41, 0%, 812 


To this ſome addition muſt be made for charges deducted in the maſctof 
revenue charges, but which were incidental to che revenue exhibited the neat 
revenue collected at-the period of · the Company s acceſſion to the dewanny. 
Making allowance accordingly, and taking account of duties and cuſtoms\ 
relinquiſhed, the actual ſources of revenue, which the Company found on 
their acceſſion to the dewanny have” not been'-increaſed ſince th that: period 
though conſiderably raiſed in a few years antecedent te their acceſſion F? 
that is; after the period when- the Britiſh influence commenced. The later 
increaſe of impoſt is from new ſources of revenue: the monopolies of opi- 
um and ſalt, Of. the firſt ſomethin g has been ſaid. in ROTO place, on the; 
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latter w feu words oy here ſuffice. CCC 95125774 Vl 


By Coflim Ally Khan Mr. Francis, page z „ 
1 On the Company's acceſſion,” a heavy tax was impoſed in een W O 
franices of fix antias in the'rupee or thirty-ſeven and a half een impoſed on (bat occaſion, in ſome 
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A MONOPOLY of Fey its aneceſlary of life, is everywhere: objectiona- Is 


ble. The managemept of themzopopoly, may be pronbunced noceſſarily to in- 


volve many grievances; and in no country, more than in Bengal. A large 


proportion of the ſalt-made, in Bengal is manufactured in deſerts overflowed | 
every tide by the ſea the climate of, thoſe deſerts ĩs inimjcal to tha life 
of mem An epidemical-dyſentery annually ſweeps off numbers of the 
molungees or ſalt makers. -'Fhg: mortality is increaſed by another cireutn- 
ſtance : the ſociety of the ſick, abominated in a diſorder ſo offenſive; or be- 


cauſe the diſtemper is deemed / infectious, is ſtudiouſly avoided ; their com- 
panions expel them from the ſalterns, and expoſe them to certain death 


from the diſtemper, if they be: not earlier relieved by the fangs of tigers or 


alligators, by which che deſerts are infeſted. Accuſtomed to human blood, 


the tigers -boldly. attack the ſalterns; and the annual destruction from theſe 
cauſes/s incredible. 
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Tux reluctanee, omit whicht men engage in ſo dangerous an employment, 
at a diſtance from their families, in deſerts where ſupplies of proviſions, 
and even of eee ggg dd drawn RO remote 2 is not overcome 
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8 poſterity forever; to continue that occupation. The great mortality inci- 


dent to this unwholeſome” em ployment i is ſupplied by arts moſt” deteſtable. 
Laborers are srvyed on falſe pretences; or they are compelled on Tape! 


| poſed proof of their-profeſſion of molungi, which proof conſiſts in perjured/ % 


evidence, or in the mockery of ordeal. We are confident that the ofſicers 


of government, employed in the proviſion of ſalt, do not authorize ſuch. 


oppreſſion 15 pur the neveſſiry” of 1uy Nees 15 ſalt works ma Fahy, 
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render them la in 3 the means WI for that prtpaſds withbue | 
which the ſalterns muſt want laborers. Tie wind is not inquiſitive to 
learn wat it wiſhes not t ke > what 1 it endeayotits to conceal from _ 


nor | Toi Tur 14 inen N 029 if 74 mT 
= AEN Cn AL Wenige that the ſituation of the manufacturers of falt is 


deplorable, has ſuggeſted ſeveral propoſed remedies: all, in the peſuihþ- 
tion that the revenue drawn/ from ſalt cannot be relinquiſhed; The late Cold" | 
nel Kyd. à gentleman eminently humane, ſuggeſted another proceſs, which 
ages make it Dae ci: to erect — in utrwholeſBiine ſituations. Led y 


fince it bas not been adopted. thera: KVR 


have ſuggeſted, that the manufacture of ſalt, in unwholeſome atuations, 
ſhould be diſcontinued ; and the deſieieney ſupplied;' without abandoning 
the monopoly, by the excluſtve commeree of ſalt to be imported from the 
coaſt of the northern Sircars: for the manufacture is not unwholeſome on 
that coaſt of the ſea, Before the monopoly of falt in Bengal, à vaſt impbrtatliotr 
of coaſt ſalt ſupplied the conſumption of Bengal and returned corn. 1 The 
propoſers anticipated the beſt eonſequences from the revival of a valuable 
commerce mutually beneficial. If the ſcheme were examined, it might 0 
perhaps be found  prafticable, Some projectors, whoſe" views arg di: 
rected to finance, have imagined; that an equalrevenue- might be draw 
| | 3 falt in the form of duty. They argus upon the advanced price 
1 of ſalt (Which raiſed the Companyis arimufl-fales tö more than a crore 
of rupees) being oonfeſſedly exceſſive ; they obſerve that che Company have 
limited their expectation of neat revenue from falt to fortycthiree Hits; eſti- 
| mating the: fales ab 7 2 50, 0 rupees, and the barges” and advänces at 
29.50, 000 rupets. Tbey preſume chan a greater quatitity of falt would be“ 
conſumed, were che price made moderate,” for it i$hototious, thaty atethe 
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ate big pricey it.is * more ſparingly than appetite dictates. They 


think it gan be proved; that an efficient duty of one rupee per maund would 
produce a rev equal to the Company's limited expectation; and they 


| offer t to ſhew it very Practicable, i in finance, to render ſuch a * efficient. 
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certainly defirable; that ſome * Mone be tried to alleviate 
the __ greivance of a ſalt monopoly, which was juſtly reprobated when 
undertaken for private emolument, though attended with leſs oppreſſian.. 


than in the management adopted for this ſource of public revenue; whether 
or not, the preſent appropriation Joins the * grieyances ineci- 


dent to it ae not Jeſs go . . 
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"An e ant we Aate-the * revenue ene bor tetle Ami- 


niſhed, While the aggregate revenues have been greatly increaſed by mono- 
polies of ſalt and opium, we are apprized of Mr. Haſtings s opinion, that the 
reyenue, required by the Britiſn government, has been moderato in proportion 
on has 
been ſuppozted on the argument of the price of corn having greatly increaſed 1 
ſince the Tumary jumma was fixed, and upon the territory comprehended 
in. Bengal being more extenſive than the province for which the Tumary 
jumma was formed. Mr. Grant, on a conſideration of the diminiſhed va- 
lue of filver, ſince the reign of Akber, when the Tuckſim jumma was form- 
cad, alſo argues, that the revenue is moderate. This indefatigable enquirer 
has further endeavoured to ſhew, from the. revenue levied by the im- 
mediate, predeceſſors, of. che Britiſh gavernment,. a conſiderable defalca- 
tion. while. the groſs rents of the occupants have rather been enhanc- 
ed, than reduced. The neceſſaries of life are certainly dearer than at 


ta the eſtabliſhed revenue under the native adminiſtration. This opin 


the commencement of the preſent r: but the Price of e corn has nat 
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| able to afford it. This is che aa ſubmitted to Wannen, 


N 
been fo conſiderably enhanced, as Mr. Haſtings ſtates, © Thie value or Rlver 
thas diminiſhe 4 ſince the reigu of Akber'; to this eireumſtanee it is hee. 
ry. to advert in comparing remote periods, but the Tumar fixed in 1995, Tv. - 
higher than the Akbery 'Tulkfitn; chough n6t confiderably enhanced. At 
that period the aſſeſſment was certainly moderate. In the period of thirty 
(years; after the Tumar was completed, the revenue was raiſed by ceſſes im- 
poſed by Ali Verdy Khan and by Suraj ud Dowla in the proportion of thirty 
per centum nearly, on the original rent. During the greateſt part of this 
period, the tribute was withheld from the Mogul. A chout was paid to 
the Marhattas, but this did not equal the tribute formerly paid to Delhy. 
The increaſed revenue was almoſt entirely expended in the province, and 
conſequently returned to the ſubject. This conſideration is more material 
chan a compariſon of the amount lovied · at different periods. The revenues 
of Great Britain have been greatly increafed; but Great Britain nevertheleſs © 
enjoys the greateſt proſperity. If the revenues had remained at the ſame 
amount, as at the acceſſion of George II, but if at the ſame time, ſhe paid a 
conſiderable tribute to. ſome * country, ſhe —— not _—_— her _ 
lent — rod! | | 


MH ateyita's M48: vlog ct 3183-9171 0 
Ta E Britiſh 4 government havlevied more think their conn in Bega, . 


and has drawn hence a more conſiderable tribute; the greater revenue, 
which has been levied, has been required while the country has r =” 
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Mz. er has det that the Britiſh government has realized leſs than 
their immediate predeceſſor, adverting to the collections made by Coſſim Ali. 
In his ſhort adminiſtration the revenue was raiſed more than fifty per centum. 
Celim Ali was FROS on the throne oy the Britiſh power; and it was to 7 | 
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ſatisfy the demand of the/Britiſh govetument, that he undertook cthole / 
_ novel operations of finance, which ſuddenly! raiſed: the revenue: in ſo great a 
Bropartion.; It is not reaſonable to confider him as a predeceſſor of the quo 
dis Company; his operations in finance, thoughmmot-expreſily directed by. 
his European maſters, muſt be conſidered as following, within the period of 
the Britiſh influence * ee from: ibs ne Meer On 7 
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NEIL EHE do we. dae the fact 1 e Abenden No" 4:0 | 
experienced from the revenues as collected hy Coſſim Ali. They ſuffered 
ſome immediate reduction 3 but have ſince been raiſcd. His jumma for 
_ thoſe diltrics.of Bengal proper, which were in his adminiſtration, as ſic- 
ea rupees 1, 86, 50, 721. The ſettlement of the ſame diſtricts for the firſt year 
after the Company's. acceflion to the dewanny was ficca rupees 1 60,78, 264, 2 
raiſed, in the following year to ficca rupees 1,71, 96, 80, the ſame diſtricts in 
1985; bore an aſſeſſment to the land revenue of ſicca rupees 1,460 7702; - 
and by the permanent ſettlement are now aſſeſſed at ſicca rupees 1, 70,00, 00 
nearly. But, in the whole period, ſince the Company's aceeſſion to 
the dewanny, theſe diſtricts have contributed their proportion to the profit 
of the falt monopoly, at firſt a private monopoly, afterwards aſſumed as a 

ſource of public revenue. To this ſource of revenue; the diſtricts in queſtion, | 

now. contribute no -lefs than 40, od, ooo rupees; and conſequently, though 
the land xevenus has been reduced, the whole amount levied hy government, 
s greater than under;Roffim Ali. In other diſtricts of Bengal, the preſent 

. revenue aloe, is equal to the whole collections made * in 1764. 
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wich ve conſider as che full amount vhich. could be expected, to be ca- 


lized mg groſs collectiga, equal 00 a foutth af; the n produce, {the} 
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proportion which was formerly con fidered as the juſt due of government) 
but this rate muſt he underſtoodſof corm only o The rates for a meaſute of 
land, as reſulting from the rents of corn land, may ſerve to regulate; the 
rates for other culture, but valuable produce, of which the culture is very | 
expenſive, cannot afford ſo large a proportion of the en The rates for 
theſe ain, wen at a ſeventh. 21h ee $1663, Kn N 16312250 
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(page 15) the groſs:rents at a fourth, will be $6949 
Ditto it other artieles, being eſtimated: W theo 224513290 7g 
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The groſs produce Was © eſti mated from the whale dee: ins} 
cluding that of free lands eſtimated i in the proportion of one 5 3 77 
to fix; a deduction is. accordingly 1 made to leave the 0. E 


rents li liable to | FEVERNE , EE D903; . 87882 358.120 La17144- 4 118,92, 321 
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363 88,129 anly.. 3 the nid income, and the 3 of. 
management, at the authorized rates. But theſe, we hold, to be much leſs. 
than the, real and neceſſary deductions on that account, dt did not then 
ſcem neceſſary to correct the grounds of computation, becauſe, if an error 
was induced, jt it was on che ſafe and mogerate, ſide: and reaſons were ſub- 
joined 3 in a note at page 15, for conſidering the computed population ariſing ,, 5 


from chat eſtimate, as nevertheleſs accurate. To which we may here add, 
| | * \. "op; 
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Bur in the anne the revenue to the rental; it is* 
neceſſary to aſcertain more accurately the deductions to be made for the- 
charges really neceſſary. The allowances made on the groſs rent, do not 
include the many contingent expences neceſſarily/incurred for temporary 
aſſieers, and for other purpoſes; and which, as has been already obſerved, . 
are defrayed from tho ſeparate collections. Upon much minute informa— 
tion, we; eſtimate theſe charges at five per centum': but theſe, and the 
Charges deduſted from the rent roll, only provide for the ſalaries to the of- 
_ ficers- employed in the collections, intermediately between the landholder- 
and the tenantry j excluſive of which they have fees and perquiſites, which: 
conſtitute a part of the groſs payments of tenants; or they have lands aſ- 
ſigned for their ſubfiſtence; And indeed, the ſalaries, which can be pro- 
vided from the uſual per centage, are inadequate to tlie ſubſiſtence of the - 
people employed: as we are fully. convinced by long. practical experieace 
of the diftriBution of that per centage in ſalaries-of three and four rupees a 
month to. officers of accounts, and twelve annas and one rupee, to peons 
and others. Were the Audholders to diſallow fees and perquiſſtes, and 
require the whole groſs" ayments to be brought on the accounts, they muſt* 
allow adequate ſalaries, which would probably require double of what is 
5 no- incurred fot charges; certainly double of tlie per centage allowed. 
We ſhall accordingly eftitnate the deduction to be made from the groſs 
payments, on account of ſalaries, heme perquiſites 'of officers, at | 097 
a enen 9 10% 
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liv bas ed8n0U%195! Y Hoo ad1 to 22innognirngd ods Lig „ ell 
* W dee be ge eee of account, 
to be employed for every village. The whole number of mawzas in theſe 
provinces is more than 1,80,000, of which ſqme are totally waſte ; many 
are only portions of villages, While others include ſevetal villages. 
The regulation is not ſo ſtrictiy complied with as to appoint an oflfcer of | 
account to every mawza or village: one to three mawzas is probably the 
actual proportion. One gorait, or other officer for meſſages, and ſimilar 
ſervices, is neceſſary to every village or mawza. The ſmalleſt allowance, 
upon which theſe can ſubſiſt, is two rupees per menſem each, and ſeven 
rupees a month fot an officer of account, is à very moderate ſalary. -:Sixty 
| thouſand officers of account, and thrice: that number of inferior ſervatits, at 
all the rates mentioned, would receive in the year rupees g. 6, 00. Charges 
muſt alſo be incurred between the firſt collections at the villages, and the 
receipts at the principal diviſions of diſtriQs : theſe we-ſhall not conſider, 
but only compute the charges called pergunnah charges. 2 The whole 
number of pergunnahs,, according to the Akbery inſtications, was more 
than goo; theſe are nat univerſally regarded at preſent; in ſome inſtance 
they are obſelete; in others, large pergunnahs are ſubdivided, or ſmall 
pergunnahs are conſolidated. But the actual diſtrihution does not make 
fewer diviſions, chan the former arrangement of pergunnahs. For each of 
8 Hh 05 theſe #7 
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etheſe, a hoſt of n regiſters, ſicringlanjdeyprzanirere prom, 


guards, &c. is rie It were v moderate computation to eſtimate. 
their preſent allowaneesr in ſalaries, fees, and perquiſites, at 500 rupees per 


.menſem. This however. we ſhall ſüppbſe the amount, to which they 


might be reſtricted upon ſalaries fixed, in full of all emoluments. Nine 
IHundidd aifibias/ urges rupeeb per menſem; ot 6, ooo rupees per annum, is 


54.00, ooo rupees, If to this be added the other charges incurred on the 


collections, and the contingencies of the collections at pergunnahs and vil- 
Ages, the cftimitte of 2, 35, 84,643 ruppes IE nne! ene extra- | 
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„ Tix amount, Sinks fete ſum realized'by the landbolders; is 
 3356,J6,965 rupees.” From this ſum «we ſhould! deduft only ten per cen- 


tum for the landholder's income, that being the proportion, which the ſet- 


tlement dvas calculated to leave: and indeed, many of the landholders do 
not realize ſo much. But a. eonſiderable proportion of Bengal is broken into 
very ſmall, Properties, where ten per centum would have been a moſt · in- 
ſufſicient allowance. Of this; government was aware,-and accordingly des 


termined to conſider ſuch caſes; and admit of the calculation being made to 


leave a greater income. But their particular ſanction was ſeldom neceſſary, 


for moſt of tlieſe properties were held upon tenures, which furniſhed their 


own ſtandard for the ſettloment; and, for the reſt, the mode in which 
finall properties are managed, vendered it impoſſible for the officers of go- 


vernment to aſcertain the rental # and'cenſequently the ſtandard of calcu- 
lation has in many ſuch' inſtanoes been applied to a valuation inferior to 


be true rental j and che proprietors have preſerved an income greatly exceed 


ing ten per centum;” In large eſtates the real income of the proprietors is leſs 


thai that. tate j but between them and the tenantry, are farmers of revenue, 
alzrlt | | 9985 ez 3 Wal | whoſe S 
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whoſe profits exceed ten per centum ; and of this account muſt be made, 


for, ſhould the farming ſyſtem be diſtiſed: dddktietal offictiv Would becctrte 
neceſſary, in as great a proportion. We ſhall theref6je take tlie cbm or 
profit of proprietors. and Ry, = fifteen per centum on the grofe\pay- 


ments of the tenants. - Ane s gert ni egg ni bavizoe ebool 
| TESTS: 7 rds. 5 1 
Groſs payments as before, | r 


Charges as before at forty pefftentuml or! bingdy 91 518 N vA'T 
Income or profit of e and others at ff.. enogait to alt 
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Neat and revenue eſtimated nen groſs payment of 


cultivators, 
Ditto as realized by government, 
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55 2, 67.57.74 
4 2 64 64, 094 
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QO9.TYE MT - nid bas ibn ni enn>mitovat 20 
Wirn e the appropriation of the revenue 78 ppc icht. 
_ ty; from the mention made in hiſtory of the tribute from Bengal to Delhy, 
that it annually ambunted te ene crere ef rupees HLN but thid tribute 
was frequently withheld, in the confuſions and uſurpations, which often 


occured under the Mogul dynaſty. The N. ern Bengal may be 
taken upon the Copy” 8 eſtimate. 
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Neues of Bengal, Kc. 
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Goods received in Bengal, as in 1792-3, * cur- | 
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ſales of imports and for billg and certificates eſtimated at ! 
350,000F,, As nearly equivalent to the eſtimated dealers 09 194 f. 
cies of Madras and Bombay (at the firſt 73, 200, at the 
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1 Is 199m 450 Surplus etene of Bengal, . 1779.39 
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Or which furplus, a part is PO FOR to "EF payment of "ZR on Jebts ; 


and. che drain muſt, thereſorei he taken at what the Company eſtimate, viz. 


For inveſtments in India and China, - _ 1,377,000 
ne goods. d. b get ag 1076 dune 4: 117 17) 
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Add intereſt on bas at Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen. 
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to be paid from the ſurplus revenue of Bengal eſtimated usr 


by the Company, as follows: 3 e 
Et Total intereſt, - 33 561,923 3794 By 
Deduct for the Bengal debt. - 37, 246 8 
are 8 ——— 
From this, the 3 drein appeiry $tobeeſtimated rat die r * 
at . 1, 500, 00. | | 
To determine what has been the paſt grin the 5 its mos. 
following may ſuffice ib Hiern Vs 180 er 1 8 


5 years from 1769 to 177%, ern of wats, page 


318) on an ayerage of C. 941187 7er e. 4.705.935 - Ub 


 & years £0,1/779 at 3,343,178 per annum, 9,945,444 7 
3 ars 0 4783 ot 80g, 386 per annum — IF, 4785 
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Supplies to China (do. page 298) 
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From this, a deduction of F. 100,000 muſt be made, for aids from th 
ſale cf goods, and from bills drawn for commercial purpoſes; but nons can 
be made for the bills drawn on the transfer of the India debt to Europe, 
and at two periods for the provifion of the inveſtment, becauſe; theſe being 
taken up for the remittance of private fortunes, has conſequently been no 
relief to Bengal. Agairiſt the deduction, we admit; of F. i i100, obo per atinum 
nearly, are to be ſet off the aids * afforded to other preſidencies, in peace 
and in war, which have conſiderably exceeded the eſlimate of 2 50, ooo, 
to be ſopplied in future, conſequently the paſt drain appears to have been 
no Jeſs, but has probably been much greater, than the future drain, eſti- 
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benefit to the Company, appears from their alledged loſs, of 5, 
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T. is indubitable, das the * N drain Noi Bengal, ſince the commence- 


ment of the Britiſh influence, has on a medium been no leſs than a mils 
lion and a half ſterling; which in ſorty yeats has amounted to ſixty mil. 
lions: with what benefit to the ſtate, we have already ;ſhewn z with what 
.expended from the reſources of commerce, on the acquiſition and —_ 
nance of dominion, more than has been appropriated from revenue, to the 
purpoſes of commerce. But if the India Company had reaped conſider- 
able profit on the prime coſt of merchandize, their advantage, from the 
connection of revenue with trade, might have been conſiderable, though 


the revenue RAPPER debtor to o che trade. ibn! 13. ao 101% 26. Þ -bogirns 
29 HB * | | | | TI iti 911) 36 13 ,9i4; . 
x been eſtimated at 90,000 4. * 


on 2 4 reg from India. The. Court « of Directors eſtimate 


a. future profit at 239,466. In both the profit is eſtimated without mak- 
ing any allowance for ſea riſk, or intereſt on che capital. It is certainly ne- 
en to deduct inſurance z for the, eſtimate i is formed on the 15 value, 
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to 205,677L. 
was formed on the accounts of the preceding years. The trade has been ſince 


improved: but this will my affect Hag fate 
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for the whole allotment, which the . prime coſt can provide. This 


will reduce the profits, according to one eſtimate, to 60,000L. by the other | 
The computation, which eſtimated that profit at 90, ooo, 


ience, in which the annu- 


al profit at 90,000. has not equalled in forty years the loſs of 5,000,000 
for which the revenues ſtand debtor to the trade. And conſequently the 


„ewe Hays been ual loſers by, be revenues and trade of lodia taken 


conjointly. If this loſs, with the intereſt on the capital employed has been 


compenſated to the pg ; it t muſt have 2 8 from * n on the 
"mimneree With Chia. 1 
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Ar bebuld be cufous v0 ſpeculate on artangemente which might have 


been fuggeſted; had the Company, ; obſerving! how ſmall was their reaſonable 
- exfpeRation. of profit on the Indian commerce; or chat heir profit has been 
abforbed by che expence of maintaining their territorial pollefſions j had the 
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10 Tu ſpeculation Wold not be forels gn'to te Peder TI to be ex- 


- amined; The profit on the Indian inveſtment would appear ſo ineonſider- 


oo that the medium, between the eſtimate of future ex pectation, and the 
average of paſt ex exp $perience, is abſorbed. by the allowance to be made for ſea 


? ik And for tereſt * the ca capital employed. It is not againſt the intereſt 


of the Company to limit their views of commercial profit to the exclufiye 
com inërde df * China: and; as the Indian commerce affords them no more 
wart © femittarice of the tribute; and that tribute is abſorbed by the parti 


 cipation of government for 500,0. ' annually, and by the appropriation 
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ferent to the Company, Whether they ce continue to be the channel of 4 femit- 
tance, by which they do not at preſent benefit”; ; 'or fler jfice the uncertain 
proſpect of profit, to be relieved from the riſk of futther loſs, which 1011 is 5 
not leſs probable, than the profit ſuppoſed. The intereſt-of the Company 
is the ſame with that of the ſtate, while they draw a tribute from Bengal; 

to draw that tribute in ſuch form, as it may be lightly felt by che contribu- | 
tors, elſe the ſources of the tribute mult be early exhauſted 7 and che tribute P 

muſt diſappear with its ſources. | Drawn through the medium of trads, i it 
can only be lightly felt, if it become the balance of conſiderable commerce 
and bear a moderate proportion to the whole trade, It muſt ever be heavy,” 
while the whole commerce is limited to the remittance of chat tribute: 


Tur queſtion, propoſed for conſideration, may conſequently be reſtrict- 
ed to examine whether the remittance could be effected through channels 
afforded by private commerce; or, if it be impractieable to obtain the ti 
bute, but through the medium of commerce, conducted by # corporate Com- 
pany, whether an commerce ern ve" eee excluſive, D ern ka 
8 u TIO H10XS 1 W RIAL n inn . 
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Tun view of plans+, Gr. lates, that it would be albi6 impraftibibte 
to give the advantage of brin gin g home the revenues through the pate 
trader, ſo as to allow him the ſame advantages, which the Campi bless 
in the circuit of their commerce; on account of che riſks, | to "wh ch the! 
public would be expoſed by entruſting portions of the revenue to the mers 
_ chant, who was to depend on the profits of an un uncertain trade. It is s adde 
that the meaſure of entruſting the revenue to the Company, to paſs through? 


+ Page 536. 1 | Ann. 
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anner vin ban, has been, ſougd, practicable and produſtives and | 
therefore ore 1s th E only one .which the public can; rely on. To ſtrengthen 


Inti 


this acgypents the; experiment ef an open trade, as made by Cromwell. is 


v19ed 5-308, it is congluded, that the reſult eh be Mo more fon 


than, when, that WASLIMFAt. We mobs: I Moe + 1 
i lponed moni Studint s usb vat 5 1 85 
Tas, £xperime ent made by. Sun el. is not e to . eir- 
cy $ ; The commerce to remote and foreign nations, is moſt materi- 
ally Aifferent, from the intercourſe between two, portions of the ſame em- 
pi however remote. From the reſult of the experiment made in one 
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inſhange, Sowa be inferred. in UFOS to commerce ſo are in its 


nature. 
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W are at aloſs to underſtand the difficulty. of remitting bai: money, 


from one, part of an empire to another, through the, channel of private 


merchants... Ia the. remittance. of ſubſidies, or of ſupplies. for; the, purpoſes. 


of Nπ prixate merchants, have both in Europe, in India, and in Ame 
rige Aligrded, aſe channels of. remittances ; even, fox, remittance: to foreign 


countries, in circumſtances, which exhibit on compariſon, a decided, advan- 


tage to ſuch remittances through Indian commerce: for occaſional remit- 


Wl we find greater difficulty, than regular remittances become a part 


of ch egular intercourle.of commerce, In India, the Company themſelves. 
make tervittances, from, India 10 Ching, and from, Bengal to other parts of 
Ingjg, throyeb. the channel, of private merchants. and; the connection of 
the traflg, through. w. hich, thele, remittances. are made, with, the Company's 
trag 49, Happe, is deemed, eſſentially, ee and the. view, * Aren 5 
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80 Ape 6f aiſtant remittarices Al püblle RISES 
medium of private trade; is iotJunfavorable ths the opinion, that tha temitr 
tance to Europe would be practicable; but actual experience has evinced 
it ptactieuble in the particular ĩnſtant arguedi The Company ve. made 
remittances on ithe indigo of private exchanta ſold n Europen for, the, 
account of individuals; and we have the authority of an intelligent and 
experienced merchant, for a fact aſſerted in a pamphlet, that bills to a 
great amount are now annually wanted ra India and not ſcom it: T -n 0048 
Sar noe canton of yilzuros barnuotns:; abomatoring 
THe remittances drawn by the receipt of money in the Britiſh treaſury, 
for aſſignments to be granted on the ſurplus revenue of India, would'be'at- 
tended with no riſk.” Remittances by contract on the ſecurity: of merchans]! 
dize, ſhipped upon a plan EAR on the experienced remittances of 
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trade, will be found alſo to vaniſn. 5 10 Sits il nic ind bes 
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One objection taken, is, “ that the individual merchant would engage 
under diſad vantage in a competition with the Company; becauſe the in 


trade is partly conducted on a capital bearing no intereſt. Another ob- 


jection is, that the expectation of a greater demand for the export of i 
tiſh produce, and of a cheaper ſupply of raw materials, for Britiſn manu- 


factures, would be W nan A . different dene hag? occurred. "Oe 
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— e eon which this abjection:s + as in, the view. of pub 
1. fumiſhed by the Court of Directors report to the lords of trade. 
Heogalvs pod ooritoges LA DR 3 cee od bliow goof of 45041 
n eee u yrifs, Dom/1578=þ- ap n ab. Company. loſt 
on woollens and metals, exported: 4,652 8 me pea coſt in ſix 
years Ky eee the ſale amount ie ira nn 
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Second. Tur on the enge of ſeven years, the exports, authorized in 
es d amounted pai to no more Uk L. 126,687. 
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d. Tnar the annual quantity of tonnage . is 3732 tons on 


0 Nr the tons chartered king 19,800, the tons carried 16, 068. 


J. 2 3 * 


| n On their Se a and information, the demand for Britiſh * 
manufaQtures is ſo limited in India, that almoſt every attempt to extend the 
ſale of them has failed of ſucceſs from the market becoming everſtocked : 
and that but little increaſe of demand can be expected from the ee 
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From: this? report, it iinferred that the Company have a ſtronger in- 


ducement than individuals could have to export Britiſh produce: even if 


the ales ſhopld ie only attended with no loſs, that the produce ex ported 
by individuals, might be of an inferior quality, and open a competition ſor 
foreign manufactures equal to the kind ſent out by private adventurers. 
But, that it does not follow that ſome * means may not be adopted to Ms... 
low the merchant to try experiments, by obliging the Eaſt India Company 


to find es. at a reaſonable rate of n for canyieg, out, at RAR riſk 
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of the exporter the manufactures of Great Britain oy Ireland, and for im 


porting the raw materials, he can purchaſe at his on riſſc, in return for 
the manufacture he hat experte. % e 36 mnbsen vr feilt 


' From the ſame W others have drawn a very different concluſion 
that the trade could not be carried on with ag but through the OE 3 
of an excluſive Sed al Na een 2913 3£11 NI 141 "> C1333 
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Ir is admitted that the great objef of the whole age ert is to ſuppreſs 
_ clandeſtine trade, to make London the depot, and the Britiſh ſhipping the 
carriers ſrom India, at the ſame time it is thought neither poſſible nor deſi- 
rable to ſuppreſs foreign trade, and this opinion has been adopted, on rea- 
ſons to which we cannot accede. The wealth, which foreign commerce 
returns to Bengal, would be equally acceptable through a circuitous com- 
merce, in which Great Britain was included, as through immediate inter- 
courſe with foreign nations, and Great Britain would benefit by becoming 
the mart of this commerce. And this is the policy, this the principle, 
which has conſtantly been applied to the government of poſſeſſions ſimilar 
to Britiſh India. To ſuppreſs foreign trade, or even clandeſtine trade by 
prohibitions, we think neither poſſible, nor deſirable: to ſuppreſs both by 
encouraging a beneficial commerce, for the ſame or greater imports and ex- 

| r h ink both e and deſirable. ce e 
Bur me intention of canibitwg foreign ale 1s Aiſchinied: clandeffine 5 
trade is to be ſuppreſſed. When this is effected, is the merchandize, 
vhich engages clandeſtine traders, to paſs into the hands of foreigners, or 
increaſe the Company's commerce? Britiſh ſubjects being alone excluded. 
forei aner; muſt aſſuredly participate in the commerce ; the whole cangot 
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berttavsFered.to-the!Campaiyiztthough Ie wasthelobjeR :of adminiſtrative: 


ta frame meaſueg doconverti the clandeſtine; trade infoiw fair regular traffic, 


through the medium of the Company. of end of lte 21 


To render the Wicit-trademore obnoxious; it is inſinuated, that the prin- 
cipal exports of chis trade conſiſt in naval and military ſtores : but the Court 
of Directors explain away that circumſtance, by the information that by far 
the greater part of exports hitherto made, in what are termed naval and mi- 
litary. ſtores, are 1 in the nn, of naval ſtores — for 
eee mIzII A-) Mer 0b odt En SA . : 

IN b or ot Ane t ti el THEY . 1 | 

Tun aan making neee with-" a view to attract the com- 
merce of India to Bombay, in conſequence of the ſuppoſed advantages to 
be found there in the repair and outfit of ſhips, determined to export all 
ſorts of naval ſtores for-ſale;* They hoped this meaſure would throw the 
whole of the ſale into the hands of the Company; and they expected that 
government ſhould continue to confine the export of theſe articles to the 


Company. 
Tux meaſure, thus announced, impoſed a tax of twenty- five per centum 
on all repairs of ſhips; with what probability of ſucceſs is already determined. 
Naval ſtores, of which a tenth of the conſumption has never been ſupplied by 
the Company's navigation; will continue to be ſupplied by the ſhipping of 
the foreign, or of the clandeſline trade: and if this laſt were ſuppreſſed, it 
would be transferred to the foreign trade, inſtead of the Company's exclu- 
ſive commerce. In ſuch bulky artictes, tis OO of —_— Freight of 


gives; a decided 1 


© Fic report to the lords of 84. page 16. 
Tur 
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Tur magnitude of this claridefiinb trade, eſtimated to Gap andy. 6 on 
Britiſh capital, more than 10% tons of ſhipping, Under foreign Kass, 
ſuggeſted to adminiſtration, that meaſures ſhould Be adopted” to convert the 
clandeſtine trade into a fair regular traffic throu gh the medium of the cd 
pany. It ſuggeſted to private perſons to recomend meaſures, for attract-⸗ 


ing to Great Britain the traffic n on wY Britiſh 19715 between India 
and the 3 ports: ol wake l 79 W 
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Ow reviewing the progreſs of the negötistlon for the renewal of the 


Company's charter, important facts occur. The great manufacturing i in- 


tereſts of Great Britain had complained, that their induſtry had been 
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cramped by the Company's not extending ſufficiently the exports, nor al- 


lowing others to do ſo. The miniſter conſidered the expectation of greatly 
increaſing the export of manufactures, and the imports of raw materials, 
on private adventure, as founded in deluſion; but thinking that Britiſh 
merchants ought to be permitted to try the experiment, and that they 
migbt under certain regulations, be permitted to try it without injury or 
danger to the Company, he inſiſted? on meaſures for that purpoſe. The 


Company defended chemſelves by ſetting forth che exertions they had made 


to encreaſe the ex ports, and by affertings that they” had fully ſupplied the 
markets, but they ſawi no objection to. the experiment being made, under 
reſtraining regulations to protect their on eoitinierce, that is, under the 


circumſtances of limited: tonnage diſperſed: on all their ſhipping,” high 


freight, 'the ſtaples of export trade excepted, the import terbidden; or li- 
mited to articles the leaſt; valuable; the purchaſes confined” to the preſiden- 


cies, and the licenſed reſidents abroad prohibited from acting as agents. 20 


They thought the experiments could not be ſueceſsful; and under theſe 


reſtraints, the expectations which had been entertained, certainly muſt be 
diſappointed. 
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Tax, views of winifer.n were enlarged, on. the ſuggeſtion of the magtit 
<ude '0f ; clandeſtine trade. If the Company had been able to continue 
their commerce againſt che competition of this trade, they might Aude 
ly te do ſo, if the ſame rival traffic. paſſed into another channel. 
was obviouſly deſirable to convert this. clandeſtine commerce into a 3 
traffic, under the control of the ſtate, through the organ of the Company. 
For this purpoſe, the miniſter required that the quantity of tonnage to be 
_ ſupplied, ſhould be increaſed as might become adviſable ; he inſiſted on a 


rate, and a diſtribution of that: Tate, which he judged expedient ;: he re- 


2408 


fuſed the exception of any articles, and propoſed the clauſe which had 
been ſuggeſted, for: authorizing Britiſh ſubjects and others in India, to 
purchaſe goods from, or ee to the Knie of all nations, and act 


dor them an ene gn 
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Tur ſubject was pr li new, a Court of 3 they pad ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to conſidep the elarideſtine trade as inconſiderable, 71 
and of little moment. They denled its alledged magnitude; and they do 
not appear to have fully comprehended the ſubject. They contend for the 


_ whole, of the reſtraints, Which dndhe-firſt courſe of the negociation, had 


been underſtood as agreed tot but; without offering cogent reaſons to ſhew 
the n neceſſity of. excluſive; ecommerce. Their arguments go only to diſcuſs 
the negeſſity of particalaraprivileges, having. already admitted that they 
were only to have a cegulated mohopoly ; that they. were to have a privi- 
leged. and a, commetce, not au extluſi ve trade. They could not 
revive a claim, to an excluſive and indefinite monopoly, and the reaſoning 
is accordingly general. Bat they had already an opportunity of diſcuſſing 
the queſtion, of excluſive: trade, in conſidering: the claims of Ireland. To 
their SRF{ 0. this Spie. we naturally refer for the 3 of its ne- 
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[Tan ebe of kleden ics no a eee The, fact ie eſta- 
plimed. that the commerce has been nominally excluſixe, The Gompany 
rely partly on the conſumption of foreign nations; but the conſumption of 
theſe nations has becn ꝓrincipally ſupplied. by cheir n dire eqmamerce 
with India; or by commerce en Britiſh capitals, under foreign, fags. 
Illicit commerce has partly ſupplied the conſumption. of Great Britain; 
yet the commerce of the Company has ſubſiſted, and does not now require 
chat the excluſion ſhould be made effectual. What injury the Company 
would ſuſtain, if the exiſting traffic, whether foreign or illicit, were trans- 
ferred to another channel, to become a part of the legal commerce of Great 
Britain, is not comprehenſible; nor what injury they would ſuſtain by the 
inereaſed commerce of raw materials, required in Britiſh manufaRyres, 
Legal commerce, ſubje& to control, would be leſs injurious than concealed 
commerce, which <ludes control ; the increaſed ſupply of raw materials, 

would enrich India and benefit Great Britain. Both miniſtry and the 
| Company abandoned the adea of excluſive; commerce 3 the firſt: offered a 
regulated monopoly, the latter accepted a privileged inſtead of an excluſive 
commerce. The preſent queſtion is conſequently reduced to examine What 
privileges are neceſſary to, protect the Company's commerce; and what 


E it is neceſſary to forego, for the attainment of the object of con- 
| 2K + verting 
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ug clandeſtine trade into a fair and legal raffick, of making. Great 
Britain the great emporium for Indian commodities, of extending the ex- 
port of Britiſh manufactures, and of reſtoring internal proſperity to the In- 
dian provinces; by every poſſible encouragement for raiſing and exporting 
ſuch raw materials as are required for home manufaQures or conſumption; 
as cotton, raw-filk, 185 . &. 


Tur privileges which have been e will be beſt ſeen by view- 
ing, with the reſtraints on private adventure, the limitations impoſed by 
how N on the nn excluſive trade to and from India. 


* 


W ny ALI perſons may export and import . to, and from India, in the 
N Company 8 ſhips, except that they ſhall not export military ſtores, ammu- 
nition, maſts, ſpars, cordage, anchors, pitch, tar, or copper, nor import 
India callicoes, dimities, muſlins, or other piece goods made or manufac- 
tured with filk, or cotton, « or with ſilk and cotton mixed, or with other 
mixed materials, IE TED 91 

5% Tur Company are to furniſh private traders till 1796, with 3000 tons 
of ſhipping yearly, After 1796, it is to be increaſed, according to the de- 
mand, (not exceeding 1000 tons per annum) up to 6000; after which, it 
may be: again increaſed at the rate of one fourth part of the average quanti- 
ty occupied in the three laſt preceding years. And. the Company is re- 
ſtricted from charging any higher freight than five pound per ton out- 
wards, and fifteen pound per ton inwards, except in time of war, when | 
they may charge an increaſed freight in a due PEPE to the rates, at 
which wer bg * take be their own e N 37 
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„ PRIVATE ts are e to notify, at a time limited, the quantity 
of tonnage wanted by them, for the enſuing, ſeaſon, with the place of deſti- 
nation, and the time when the goods will be ready for ſhipping. They are 
to depoſit the ſum for the tonnage, or give ſecurity to the Directors for 
payment of it; they are to deliver a liſt of the ſorts and quantities of the 
goods intended to be ſent. On failure of having them ready by the day 
ſpecified in the notice, they are. to forfeit, their depoſit, or the ſecurity, and 
alſo their tonnage for that turn. The Company i is to have the bencht of 
all forfeited and vacant tonnage, and if more is demanded for private tral 
than the quantity limited, every perſon is to have his due proportion. All 
private trade is to be regiſtered in the Company's books, and in default, of, 
this, it is to be conſidered as illicit nds. and is puniſhable accordingly. 


E « THE reftritions of the e ne the Company 8 ſervants or. others, 
acting as factors for foreigners, or lending money to foreign companies, or 
on bottomry of their ſhips, or aſſiſting them with remittances by bills, are 
repealed. And all perſons in India, not ſpecially prohibited by the Com- 
pany, or reſtricted. by their. covenants, are authorized to act as mercantile 
agents for any, who may chooſe to employ them, and if there ſhall be a 
want of factors, the Company are to licenſe free-merchants, ſo that there 
may be a proper ſupply of agents for conducting the private trade abroad. 
But their becoming factors, is not to exempt any perſons from being ame- 
nable to the general authorities of the governments in India; and all agents 
are reſtricted from going bey ond ten miles from ſome principal Ri peut, 
| without ſpecial leave. 


1 ne, 


1251 PERSONS. going . unlavfaly to India, and trafficking. ping forfeit 
a- veſſels , goods, and merchandize, and double the value thereof. . +, 
| KR 2 „„ „ 


1 
pf iſlewfully ging 10 India, ſhall be deemed unlawful traders, 
and fubject to the foregoing penalties and forfeitures; and may alſo be 
proſecuted, as for à crime and e and be liable to fine and im- 
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„ Prxsos Ufniilledithe i or whoſe licenſe ſhall have wa if 
they continue in India, Are to be conſideted as illicit traders, and are made! 


— RE Yon Ge d nn! 
NN, Who Thall ſolicit Bare or nd a rin commiſſion, to {ail Toy 
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* A1 dt. and lee are ptvhibiees from tiling and all 
collcktors arid others, æmpfoyed in the revenue of Bengal, are prohibited 
froth inland trade. Thie Judges of che ſupreme court of judicature; are ab- 
ſolately”probibited' from traffic; and none, without the permiffion of the 
Copaby, ſhall trade in ſalt, beetlEriat, oe ot rice, on Me of for- 
clue of the e goods, and wbt re . d eee eee e 2 
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Nb man fend goods from Main is the continent of Europe, by" 
any other channel than as allowed by the act, on pain of forfeiture of 
double the value : but this reſtriction i is not to extend to matters of agency, 
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only, on tlie account, Fond File; of any e l or r mer- 
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Tur quantity of tonnage ſurmiſhed is weve and che limitation ef 
annual increals an its e ſufficient. 46 17 50,9361 2112 Hits 
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— on" bates fuformbttes "rh" WP eee, 
were willing to admit, eſtimated clandeſtine trade in Britiſh' property, at 


more than 10,000 tons. We have ſhown, in another place, grounds | for 
eſtimating e Ghhnage artec in that trade, from the jour! 159 Calcutta 


alone, i at 943327 tons. 94 30 h ; Nine 


£3170) 1551+} 10 i 21105-9513 101 
Excusrvn of the privilege allowed to Fi officers of ſhips, the Com- 
pany, before the regulation in queſtion, permitted private traders to ogeupy 
vacant tonnage. The quantity of 3000 tons, which muſt now include ne 
indulgence, is quite inadequate, at once to convert the illicit trade into a 
fair traffic. If the elandeſtine trade could be ſuppreſſed by the regulations 
paſſed for that purpoſe, that traffic muſt paſs into other channels. If Bri- 
tiſh ſhipping: be not open to receive it, it muſt paſs i into the foreign & com- 
merce 3 and ben it has found a chanel; the known difficulty of diverting 
commerce from the courle it has taken, diminiſhes the hopes of attracting 
it my Great n by furure increaſe of tennege allowed "to! o private eraders;” 
Fun rate of freight is a Nil greater een than the” gebeteney's of 
torinage. It is eſtabliſhed at hve pounds outwards, and üſteen pounds4an- 
wards, liable to increaſe in circumſtances incidental, to Mar. 4 eee. 
ingly it has already t been increaſed leg 2 ne 124 164.924 
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Tus . of DireQors fatefforcign freſh; as 8 at Oftevd, ten 2 pit 
outward, and from India 10 Oſtend, at twenty pounds on fine! piece goods 
and 1 fiſteen pounds on coarſe bale goods, and fix pounds on cotton 
: in 


in bales, Our information on freight actually PP to es ſhips, OR 
tain the rates outward at four pounds to eight pounds, and home ward, from 
ten to ſixteen pounds per ton; and arguments are not wanting for a compu- 


tation of equitable freight at two to four e out, and four pads home, = 7 
or. fix. to eight e for the voyage.“ 5 


E 1. #4 , 
"= 8 derer of freight, will cover © the additional ** of exporting. 
Britiſh commodities on foreign ſhips, and,of returning Indian. commodities, 
for the conſumption of Great Britain, under foreign flags; which difference, 
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The fallowiog mr we an will be „ pre ſhew 1 we allow more than appears neceſ= 
ay on a fair compariſon with the rates of freight charged in Europe and America. 


he expenices attendant on a private ſhip to this country, under the embarraſſment of de colours 
and a contraband commerce, which obliging the adventurer to purchaſe his ſecurity by lucrative wages,, 


ind'a fobmiſfion to every act of rapacity in his agents, are multiplied beyond all conception; and cannot 
be adduced in proof of the real charge of navigation between India and Europe. To form a fair and troe 
eſtimate of what would be the rate of freight, were the trade thrown open, we ought to enquire what is 
the price of tonnage out of Great Britain, for ſhips employed in other trades, where the outfit is equal to an 
Tadian voyage; we ſhall by doing this, find that the freight of a Weſt Indiaman homeward bound (that 
outward, being little or nothing) does not exceed 38. 6d. per wt. or 3. 108, per ton, payable on delive- 


ry, end upon articles of great bulk and „ although ſhe . per forms in general one 
voyage in twelve months. | 

That government hired tranſports at the beginning of the — war, to go to 13 and remain * 

on an enemy's coaſt at 98. 6d. per ton per month, or 5l. 148. per annum carpenter's tonnage, - which is not 

more than two thirds of what a merchant ſhip will really carry or ſtow. I believe I may reſt ſatisfied with 

' theſe examples to prove, that freight to and from this country ought not to exceed 61, per ton at moſt, 

br 1. out and zl. home, for the outfit and equipment of a tranſport to America, and the expence of navi- 

| gating her chere, is full as much as what it would coſt to navigate a ſhip to and from India, allowing an 

equal ſpace of time to euch; ſay then that the Indian voyage will take twelve months, in which period I 

know it can be performed, or five months out and five months home and two months to deliver and receive 

| * the cargo, and allow the ſhip the ſame hire in time of peace, which government paid to tranſports in time 

of war, or 9s. 6d. per ton per month of carpenters meaſurement ; a merchant ſhip meaſuring 300-tons will 

carry 450 ut, many of them a greater proportion; of courſe we have the real tonnage at 6s. 4d. per ton 

per month, or zl. 16s, per annum ; admit even that it will require eighteen months, and the freight only 

amaunts to 51. 148. 6d. my allowance therefore of 6]. per ton for the voyage out and home, muſt be con - 


| 8 fidered ample, and I ſhall aſſume that, as a full allowance for freight, convinced that i it could not poſſibly . 
3 be more, and place one third to the pccount of the adventure out, and two-thirds to the returning cargo, 
od which makes the freight from hence to Europe 4]. per ton, and from Europe to India 21, per ton. 
n * Deo hy ER *F 25 $8 15 90 7 : 1 EN I + 3% C2841 WAS * 8 ; 
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with the diſadvantage of ewes and a half-per centum admitted by 'the 
Company, militates againſt England becoming the e for lupplying 
foreign nations with the produce of Cc of pil vel Tame 
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as the np vrofeſs to toſs by furniſhing g tonnage! at- ho rate of. twen= 
ty pounds per ton out and home in time of peace, and thirty pounds in time 
of war, they might gladly permit private merchants to furniſh ſeparately the 
tonnage appropriated for private trade, leaving theſe to pay themſelves for 
ſuch proportion as they occupied, and to receive the authorized rate from 4 
other traders, or leſs if they could ſo agree. Such an arrangement would 
naturally have occurred, had the ſhips to be provided for private trade, been 
diſtin&t from thoſe of the Company: which the Court of Directors remark 
to be ſuppoſed by the reſolution as originally framed. They obſerve, if the 
Company furniſh the required tonnage, it cannot be material to the private 
traders. on what ſhips the goods. are carried ; and' the Company - ſhould be 
at liberty to ** the goods in any thip, as may be moſt convenient. 


5 

On the contrary it was very material. If the ſeparation had been made, 
private traders might have furniſhed ſhipping themſelves for the tonnage al- 
| lowed them. The blending the Company's goods with private trade ſerves 
no purpole, but that of perpetuating the ſhipping monopoly. That tonnage 
for private trade would have been furniſhed at a moderate freight, and that 
private traders, by the arrangement ſuggeſted, would have had only mode- 
rate freight to Pay, is not a matter of mere conje@ture. Such offers haye 
been made. | 46h FF | 


Ix is admitted, that private merchants, or manufacturers, ought to have | 
an eee of ſpeculating without being expoſed to the charges of 
251 1 0 ſhipping 
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Mippinzatd inſurumte beyvunti d reaſonable rate) ehet ot his export or 
Jmiprbrr tindel Thee view of Pn, by uſſigwüng us 3c waſon] for che Ooerh- 
pany having no cauſe to complain vf i this pertriſſſon that æhey (che Corn: 
pany) are to have freight on the tranſport, ſeems to ſuppoſe a profit to the 
Company uxing that true büt the miniſter! iti his detter goes further, in 
Wijhivi as a get of the Conmpany's trade being cue d on the true prin- 
Lipletb of cu inereial cebnemy, that they hall futiich freight xt à cheaper 
mate than un) irdividual can do on his bn bottom The Company re- 
Sthe/pribeple; but aſſert, that they afford freight! at a rate lower than it 
are, W muſt pay at Sings: 
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WIrHOUr e ee en the thinier bis, we may ene it as re- 
wop nized; chat che reaſenuble rate, is that, at Which individuals could fur- 
wBiſti therſclves: on their own bettems. Whether the freight be reaſonable, 
eee a1 A ogednen been 3 — 1 bench cir- 
cumſtance. 24075 n 50 Nan ek Qu i oog arte}. on yr 
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Tux higheſt freight everpaid by government, was fifteen ſhillings per ton 
per menſem to the Atlantic tranſport to Botany Bay, coppered, and to be 
maintained in the Pacific- ocean or Indian ſeas by the owners, for an indefinite 
period: conſequently the expence of outfit far exceeded what it would have 
deen for a definite voyage. The ſhip was taken for 500 tons, and her burden 
wis 7505 the reab price then per ton was ten ſhillings per menſem. A voyage 
| home would be four months: ; but allowing fix, and as much for the voyage 
out, or twelve for both, with the ſtay in port, the freight is three pounds 
outward, and the ſame homeward. If government can hire tonnage at this 
rate, what „ N fupplying themſelves at the ſame rate? 
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| trade. Individuals may be- permitted to fugniſh private tonnage themſelves, : 
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Tus e bia, may yet be adopted. the ſhipping Furniſhed 
| for private trade may be ſeparated from. the tonnage of the Company's own 


And the expedient of cauſing the ſhips, they furniſh, 50. be taken up by the 
Company for the expreſs purpoſe of accommodating private trade (the mer- . 
chants furniſhing the tonnage to receive no more than the freight paid by 
the private traders, whether at the eſtabliſhed rate, or on. a lower freight if 
they can ſo agree) removes every difficulty. It exonerates the Company 
from the loſs they alledge in furniſhing freight, though at an unreaſonable rate, 
It encourages the deſired converſion of clandeſtine: trade into a legal traffic, 
It extends the tonnage furpiſhed to the preciſe quantity, which. commerce 
may require. It eſtabliſhes the control deſired ver private trade, to be 
exerciſed by government through the medium of the Company; and con- 
ſequently removes the apprehenſion of injury te che Company: far the 
erontrol coming thus into their hands, (and no otherwiſe can it be acquired) 
will enable government to regulate the commerce under ſuch Urnitstion, a8 
18 80 be n W 1 "__ dei of the PUT Wen 
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O the baſes, which es 1 een of vale for 3 
allowed, it is to be obſerved that the forſeiture of tonnage, if the goods be 
not ready on the day ſpecified, as well as the forfeiture of the depoſit, Which 
is equal to the whole amount of the freight, and the ſevere penalty on an 
omiſſion of form in regiſtering the goods; will alten operate 38 à great 
hardſhip. With reſpect to the firſt, private trauſactions ſhew that merchants, 
in eonſequence of diſappointments not to be foreſeen, have often, and uns- 
voidably, occaſion for;indulgence: and accommodation in the period for ſhip- 


ping their goods; with reſpect to the laſt, the frequent applications tothe 


Company to ſuſpend the operation of the bye-laws, where forms have been 
ud: TAN ps L. 1 | | omitted, 
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ebase not be rigoroully enforced i but as regulations and penal | 

dies ate neceſfary, we ſhall not * content: "ourſelves with. recom- 
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Tur nde Which provides forthe” cuſs of more tonnage ing 4. 
Mk for private trade, than dhe quantity limited, and which · directs 5 
that it be diftribured in proportion, is more objedtionable. In paſt tranſ- ; 

actions relative to vacant tonnage opened to private traders, the future may 
de ſeen. Merchants and manufacturers, after providing che goods for the 
tonnage expected, and Har which their propoſals are encouraged, are left 

With a conſiderable. part of the goods on their hands to be diſpoſed of ata 

loſs, or Tent to a market through illicit channels. Hence an encourage- 
ment to foreign and clandeſtine trade. While merchants who provide 
goods, or manufatturers and planters, Who produce them, maſt look to that 
trade as the reſource for the vend of their commodities ; that commerce 
will thrive, or the ptoduction will be diſcouraged. The object of provid- 
ing tonnage for a legal private trade, is not to allow a certain limited in- 
dul genceſ but to transfer Hlegal commeree into legal channels; to attract 
to England a part of the foreign trade; and to extend-the export of Britiſn 
manufactures, and che retum of raw materials from India. The quantity 
of tonnage direkted was ſuppoſed ſufficient. We think it inſufficient. It. 
the demand for tonnage, exceeding the quantity allowed, confirm our opi- 
nion, private. traders ſhould be permitted to furniſh the additional tonnage 
required.” Otberwiſe⸗ the clandeſtine trade ean never be ſuppreſſed ; or, if 
it were, it would be to transfer to foreigners, the profit W N 
now ety ws Velen! . GO n 755 
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1 are e calculated to e or at leaſt to \ heck 
Illicit commerce, by the penalty of forfeiting ſhips, veſſels, goods, and mer- 
chandize, and double their value and by a forfeĩture of oo. for ſoliciting 
or- accepting a foreign commiſſion, to ſail to, and: trade in India; and by 
the ſorſeiture of double the value of goods ſent from India to the continent 
of Europe, by any other channel than that allowed by the act, But prohi- 
ditory regulations, though fortified with the ſtrongeſt penalties, have never 
been · found effectual to reſtrain · men from the. purſuit of profit. - The ex- 
Perience of fucceſsful evaſion, or the-hopes of evading laws, by ſome new. 
artifice, permits the avidity of gain to have its full ſcope. If it be practi- 15 5 
cable, conſiſtently with the true intereſt of the public * of the Company | 
to point the intereſts of Beitiſh ſubjects to other channels, regulations 
would become unneceſſary. Without this, the moſt rigorous will be una- 
vailing.; and even if rendered effetual, would injure the nation at large. 
Britiſh ſabjects are not the only competitors to be excluded. If the object 5 
of ſuppreſſing their exextions were attained, it would ee, . profits. ; 
to foreign nations 


On he refiriions forbidding trade to certain POLY af the Compa*- 
py%s ſcrvants, and the general prohibition againſt the inland commerce of falt; - 
bee lenut/ tobacco or rice, little need be faid.: The motive of theſe regu- 
| lations does not ſcem to be the protection of the-Compaty? commerce: 
nor would its repeal any way affect that commerce. They were enatted, 
when they were thought neceſſary to protect the natives aguinſt: the mono- 
polies: undertaken by Lord Clive: and others 3 thiey have long ceaſed to be 2 


neceſſary; and are now abſurd. And lor * reaſon W * term 
1 their revival Uliberal,. 
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10% we pehatey -provided for perſons eee to India, Ale. 


reſiting thither without ſpecial Henle, we muſt remurk it as curious, that | 
the penalty is feverer than on unlawful traffic: formot only a forfeture f 


erittie und miſdermeahor; and that the ſame penalty being incurred by 
theſe wh remain in India after their licenſes have been withdrawn, or x 
 laveexpired, weſt place in a ſtrange predicament one, who with the beſt 


intentions has legully reſorted to India, but engaged in legal commerce, 


cunnot cloſe concerns upon a fadden emergency. The principle of this 


regulation has been partly diſcuſſed in another place. Upon this, and on 


the litnitation of licenſed reſidents to the preſidencies, we may here add, 


that ine Court of Directors ſeem to have given no ſatisfactory reaſons for 
urging theſe reſtrictions. They object to ſuffering Britiſh born ſubjects to 


traverſe the country at pleaſure, leaſt the European character be degraded. 


This topic has been already noticed ; and we deſire to leave it to a refer 


erice to Chapter V, Section III, for the grounds of our opinion, that this | 
reſtriction is not neceſſary to the Company's commerce. The Court of 


Directors ſay, that authorizing individuals to explore India, would lead to 
colonization, an event highly injurious tb Great Britain and to Europe. 
They think the energy of the European character becomes impaired in the 
firſt generation, and is ſoon totally extinct. This „they add, is ftrongly 


W ay 8 3 0 be the —— i * ſenſe infitue 
ated. But, this conſideration apart, with a view of preventing coloniza- 


tion, the object is profeſſed of enabling every civil and military ſervant of | 


the Company to return to Europe with a competence, after a reaſonable 


7 in the deſcendants from the firſt discover and ee of. 


- 


1 V 
period er Revies. Thie condu@tof govemniint in regard to the frtiatghe 
been by no means anſwerable to this profeſſed 1 intention. It is certain, that 
a large proportion of the ſervice, muſt ever end their lives in India. And 
of thoſe who reach old age, ſew will in future be enabled to return to Eu. 
rope; and thoſe, who may, will leave progeny born in India. What is to 


become of the numerous children procreated by Europeans . in India? The ; 
multitude is great, and will annually. increaſe without authority. for coleni- 


zation. "The ſuppoſed degeneracy will not he leſs from this ſtock, chan if 
the parent had fixed in India as a n The 9 * donſe · 
ene — 5 t n hero yo are add a 


Wa have 647 frei to notice the exception of certain articles not to 

be allowed in private trade, namely, the export of military ſtores, ammu- *; 

nition, maſts, ſpars, cordage,-anchors, pitch, tar, and copper, and the im-, 

5 port of Ird ian calicoes, dimities, muſlins, and * goods e r 
enge OP materials. | nr 1200%9 warm)?” 5115 A 


9 


Fon this legion, the Court of ee eee POCO TI" 
warneſt anxiety was, in 'the-inſtance of ſtores, ul founded ; and che excep- 
- Yon ſeems to have no better origin chan in the name of naval and military 
ſtores. In fact, theſe ſtores are required for the innocent purpole of ſup- 
plying the ſhipping of the country trade. This the Company never have, 
nor never will be able to ſupply. And che ſtores might, zvith, greater bene- 
fit to Great . be FO" in egal private: trade, than e 4 
e Dar 909 23 n e ie vic wag 
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pany” 5 trade. What proportion of the 9 ne, Eu? 
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. dis paſſed through man. — be. dar d 
N t Hakan 
bi * ihrn newer? ie 70 8 
+ Przcrs ſold on an average of hs yea, ending in 1790, 796. 4 
Value in London „42,6654. 
12 number of ee in r year aer. Oed vide 4 in any 
year 1,815,008C: 
| Eflimate for future trade; wee of pieces not een Sale amount, 
1762,18. One ſale at L Orient, in 1791 _ 2d at. Value * 
* of London market, HAN fn Me” | 
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- Taxes French ſates are as pehy of nad 8 The Court of D. 
reftors are of opinion that the Company's export of piece goods, from the 
edaſt, has not exceeded a fourth: part of the quantity exported for other 


Parts of Europe. We have reaſon to think. the diſproportion greater; and. 


; although the Company export much of the Bengal piece, goods, and a 
| large proportion of the piece goods of Weſtern India, they certainly have 
not half the whole commerce of piece goods from India. Of the reſt a part 
paſſſes in the foreign trade; and ſome, in the clandeſtine traffic. The ex- 
oeptĩion againſt piece goods will: OR this being. eee to the de- 
ae eee ae ade. n e 


WI wall not. argue further nd this exception. Enough has been 
844 to ſhew what are e the privileges reſerved, and how far thoſe privileges 
are neceſſary. Ther inference is obvious. The Company's commerce re- 


quires no protecting privileges; or, if any, no more than an exception for 
one ſtaple” article of export, ( copper.) and one ſelected article of import, 


___ goods), to 9 more e. than. that ar- 
| | .- wcles 


.* 


oo) : as ( 2 5 
-rickeximpagpl or 8 in ned trade hall be regiſtered 3 and: bo Cubs - : 
jected tothe regulation and control of the ſtate by.! ſome regiſtry.6f the ſhips . 


ping, e either by the expedient of chartering ſhips to the Company, for the pri- 
vate. eat the e received UP: that Nw or by 6 _ other mods. 


| "mrs inference differs widely from the concluſions of 8 where they 
bane avowedly. proceeded to determine the intereſts of India, to arrange its. 
commerce, and preſcribe its government, with a total diſregard to eſtabliſhed. | 


principles, to atknowledged axioms in commercial economy. and to our 
, gi ideas of juſtice, truth, and good policy. | 


* 


Js 


Ir. would not be: difficult to predic: the event of this extraordinary inat- x 


tention to every known principle. The ſame general cauſes muſt produce 
the ſame. general effects, whether the operation be under the torrid or the 


friged zone. Concluſions. dedueed from the government of Oliver Crom- 3 


well and Charles the Firſt, and from the diſcordant opinions of two 
warring. parties in Bengal, may be ealily refuted from modern authority, and 
recent experience, and it may, we think, be ſatisfactorily ſhewn, that the 
advantages, prapoſcd. by. this lyſtem, are fictitious and nygatory, 
ALTHOUGH we are. convinced, that many of the.afſertions are.unfounded, 
and that an appeal to facts and experience would ſuceſsfully refute. the . 
ments z yet it is neceſſary to refer to general principles, to obtain a correce 


idea of the general nn and the, particular 5 of a free trade 
to. India. mY 


| 1 HE commerce ial Stem and legiſlation, in England, has become ſo com- 
plicate, 4 and delicate A fabric, that it is now mann to move any mems... 
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best Jr ts” oath set ber and forne kent fe. r. 
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-Editrttres bas been METS refltaint 3 foree NOTE —— to 
co it in channels, which it rejects, to expel it from its obvious and na- 
char courſe ; the ingendity of man has been tortured to preſerve an equili- 

tr tum which it would ffelf readily affumne, were it free arid uncontroled. 
We have refined away the effence, and are bewildered i in a maze oy Gifficul- 
i ties and coittadiCtions created EN ourſelves*, * 1 6 


** 


8 5 7 Werz commerce free, it would mt; flow wherever called. on the 
| preſent complicate re. its nad is eee my -_ 


— 


„Tr Aale of commerce are plain and fimple ; and they no longer 
. continue a ſecret or profound ſcience. Neither ingenuity, nor force, can 
= Anuduce an operation in violation of theſe principles; ; and it may be main 
$ 3 rained, : as a r aſertion, chat Jana N is ĩts e element. oY 
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Tur = India Aki POR that the objce 0 the arrangement 
i = of the commerce with India, is to ſuppreſs the clandeſtine trade. But 
54 whence does this clandeſtine trade ariſe If (as is alſo afferted,) the- ladia 
Company poſſeſs ſuch advantages over every other merchant, as to bid 
_ - Jenganct to competition 3 whenee has the preſent clandeſtine eompetition 
pee produced, ànd why are the ſame Company ſq anxious to retain, by 
"5 protecting laws, an excluſive trade, which their own acknowledgad: ſas 
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Periority wouls eel eſtabliſh ? 7 . mY 
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Ir the India Company can ſupply Ireland ith Indian commodities at a 
cheaper rate than the ſubjects of that kingdomꝰ, why ſhould it doubt of 
its being recurred to? But there is not, at preſent; any reaſon to preſume 
this fact; for it is certain, that the Company do not ſupply the foreign 
markets; and that a clandeſtine trade does now exiſt to a conſiderable” ex- 
tent, which ſuch ſuperiority ought, as a neceflary conſequenee, to ſupercede. 


Ir is but fair then, that the Iriſh, as well as every deſcription of Britiſh 
ſubjects, ſhould have the option of ſupplying themſelves, particularly as 
the Company, at one time, unqualifiedly avow, that no injury to them is 
likely to occur from ſuch option. If the facts alledged be true, the Iriſh 
would not long perſevere to their own detriment; the cauſes of the preſent 
clandeſtine trade would ceaſe; and if the channel of the Company offered 
the caſy and ovious paſſage, commerce would neceſſarily flow into it. 
But if the Company cannot ſupply the markets, at a cheaper rate than other. . 
traders, no excluſive privilege, no penalties, no anathemas, no arts, no 
ſmuggling laws can ſecure to it the commerce of India ; a foreign or a 
clandeſtine trade will exiſt; for there is an inherent impetus in commerce, 
a gravitation aRing upon it, which will force every ſhackle, and draw it 
to its natural courſe. The conſumer will always buy from that merchant 
who ſells the cheapeſt, and men of enterprize will ever exiſt, who will 
ſpurn at unnatural and impolitick reſtraints that fetter induſtry and damp 
the ardour of honeſt exertion. Whence then the neceſfity of an excluſive 
privilege ? the Company can or cannot ſupply the markets at the cheapeſt 
rate, if the former, ſuch. privilege is uſeleſs and unneceſſary; if the latter, 
it is unjuſt and injurious to the body of che People of both nations; and 
| muſt ever be e to the exiting! inconveniencies : 5 for we cannot dictate 


* See Report on the claims of Ireland. | 


e 
to the Rates of Europe, nor ſucceſsfully control them in employing Engliſh 
ſhips' and Engliſh ſeamen 3 nor can we bar Britiſh adventurers from join- 


ing their capitals with theſe foreigners, or perhaps trading nn. 
with borrowed names, to the material i r of the nation. 


1 "25s we 13 as my 8 that the clandeſtine or fo- 
reign trade, cannot be annihilated, but by a commercial ſuperiority on the 
part of the India Company z that if this ſuperiority be not found to exiſt, 
an excluſive privilege, or a commerce protected, by privileges tantamount 
to a rigorous monopoly, will operate in alienating a large proportion of a 
valuable commerce, which might advantageouſly flow in Britiſh channels. 


Tur means of inducing this ſuperiority, comprehend an intricate ſyſtem 
of internal arrangement, which would require ſeparate and particular diſ- 
cuſſion. It does not appear to us, that a body organized as the India 
Company is, can ever obtain that general advantage over inferior and more 
econimical traders. We have at the ſame time no heſitation in aſſerting, 
that in the event of a free trade, the Britiſh merchant would ſupercede 
* foreign rival. 


; Shen and „ to a country, from which we annually draw a 
large part of its vital ſpirit, as well as a regard to ſelf intereſt, ought to in- 
duce Great Britain to facilitate by every means the diſpoſal of that ſurplus 
labor, which cart alone ſupport the almoſt exhauſted vigor of this fruitful 
continent: but in legiſlating for India, it has been contrived to amuſe the 
diſcordant parties in England; and all conſent that Bengal become the ſa- 
crifice, - All are filenced by the apparent ſpecial benefit to themelves; 
and all, except the ſhipping intereſt, will 3 in the end diſcover that it is per- 


W 
en 
2 


( 


2 nugatory: A -futle attempt is propoſed to ame) the exportation of. 
Britiſh manufactures, while by the infuperable bar of fifteen pound per 


ton for freight, the return of the groſs commodities of Bengal, through 
Britiſh channels, is prevented ; and its produce, as far as poſſible, ſuppreſſed, 


Where can the Britiſh manufacturer expect a market? The inhabitant of 


Bengal offers his ſugar, cotton, tobacco, hides, and other raw commodities, 


which are debarred a vent by an exceſſive freight, They are, in conſe- 


quence, rejected by the-Britiſh merchant ; Bengal has no bullion or other 
repreſentative of its labour; and the intercourſe is neceſſarily precluded. 


Tux ſecond object propoſed by the Britiſh government, and the India 
Company, is to make the city of London the depot. 


_— 


FROM what cauſes does a city or country become an emporium or depot ? 
and is it practicable by factitious means, independent of the natural ope- 


ration of commerce, to ſuperinduce this end? 


Uxprx certain circumſtances, London might become, in a great degree, 
the grand emporium of Europe for Indian commodities, having an adequate 


capital, and a command of ſhipping, ſufficient for the trade, and navigated 
in the cheapeſt and ſafeſt manner; having manufactures or produce to ex- 
change for the commodities of Bengal (i. e. having the means of ſupplying the 


to work gk. in the er Wong rt che r raw materials —_— from India. 


— 


Tursz circumſtances combined, might effect this deſirable object; but it 
is, we think, phyſically impoſſible to effect it in any manner, N —_— 


the medium of a free, and unreſtrifted commerce, 


Mm 2 UNDER 


Indian market at the moſt moderate rate): and having labor or art, at home 
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Ups the preſent arrangements, the greateſt ſacrifice has been made 
to the ſhipping intereſt; they are to be allowed at leaſt 100 per cent. above 


the actual value of the tonnage ſupplied by them; this heavy tax is a great, 
and, we fear, inſuperable bar to the propoſed aggrandiſement of the city of 
London. Tonnage not being offered at the cheapeſt rate, the foreigner will 
ſupply himſelf, or will be otherwiſe ſupplied. Can the India Company 
or the miniſter, believe, that articles of commerce will be ſent in the privi- 


leged ſhips, when a cheaper conveyance offers? or that fortunes will be 
remitted through the Company, when a more favorable exchange may be 
obtained? Will not this valuable capital paſs through a foreign channel, as 
it has done? and what reaſon can there be to ſuppoſe that the commerce 
of India can, under theſe circumſtances, be forced through the city of Lon- 
don ? Impoſſible; no ingenuity could ever effect ſo unnatural a conſequence. 


From the little information to be proeured in this country, it is impoſſible 
to ſlate any correct account of the materials, which England internally poſ- 
ſeſſes for commerce with India; there is however great reaſon to believe, that 
it poſſeſſes ample materials, that its metals, coarſe woollens, and other com- 
modities, would be readily received in India, were not a barter precluded 
by the exceſſive charges, and the diſcouragement attendant . on. the preſent. 
privileged trade, f 

Ir is notorious, that England does at preſent enjoy 2 very great advan- 2 
tage, in employifig ber labor in working up ſome raw materials of India, 
for her own and forcign conſumption, and, if an unreſtrained influx of theſe 
materials were permitted, it would be almoſt impoſſible to calculate the 
benefit to the two countries; but a reſtraint in any branch muſt neceſſarily 
have a general operation, the manufactures of England will not find a vent, 
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ir the means of return be impeded: trade will force itſelf into other chan- 
nels, the labor which would have purchaſed the Indian commodity, and 
again would have worked it up for retail, will be ſuppreſſed. The whole 
chain will be broken. Foreigners will have no inducement or object for 
applying circuitouſſy to England. And London cannot, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, become the emporium of Europe. 


Tur ſame reaſoning will ye in Wen to- che carrying trade, Cheap- 
neſs is the great moving cauſe in every branch of commerce. Men are 
not now under the influence of prejudice, Information is generally diffuſ- 
ed; and that great ſpring, intereſt, gives motion to every thing. Phe fo- 
reign merchant will employ Britiſh ſhipping, if equal advantage and ſecu- 
rity be offered; the Britiſh merchant will act on the ſame principle: and it 
is, therefore obvious; that the carrying trade can -only take mo on- the 
ground of cheapneſs. 


GrEar Britain poſſeſſes matry advantages, which would ſtrongly favor a 
general monoply of the carrying trade with India. The funds of her ſub- 
jects are almoſt unlimited; her ſhipping may be indefinitely increaſed ;-her 
navigators are more experienced; and her feamen more active and expert. 
With her ſubjects, information is more general and correct; and from her 
numerous eſtabliſhments over every part of the Indian continent, their-a- 
geney would be generally reſorted to. 

| : 9 
Wirn. theſe e ſpecial advanteges, we have no doubt, but that Ergland, 
like the great centre of attraction, would draw to herſelf every particle of 
Indian commerce, to the total excluſion of every other power; that it 
n dename the great organ of . if, (hom palpable the neceſſity) a 
general 


6 
Ferner freedom of trade were permitted, and if commerce were allowed to 


find, by competition, its neceſlary and natural balance, Bur the Eaſt India 


Company can never become this organ, every principle forbids it, and en- 


W hopes. 


W have not Aiſcanted on the commercial arrangements of the Company, 


but contented ourſelves with the general aſſertion, that it is impoſſible any 


gteat body of the kind, e and guided by unintereſted individuals, can 


act with that economy, energy, and effect, to be expected from men urged 


by motives of ſelf preſervation and intereſt, The practicability of a great 
reduction in the rate of freight, one of the grand deſiderata, has been diſcuſ- 
ſed, and we think perfectly eſtabliſhed ; and the immenſe reſources of Ben- 
gal, in the event of this reduction, have been clearly and ably detailed, by 
many gentlemen, both here and in England, well informed on the ſubject. 
Wa have wiſhed to avoid all remarks on monopolizing ſyſtems, which 
have been ſo often and ſo juſtly reprobated. We have moreover adverted 
principally, to the intereſts of Great Britain, and wiſhed to refrain from 
commenting on the particular claims and rights of the people of India. 
We have avoided as far as poſſible two topicks, which frequently preſented 


themſelves, the one, the apparent impoſſibility, that a trading Company 


ſhould be equal to the government of an immenſe territority; the other, the 
apparent violation of every principle of right and equity, when the govern- 


ment of a country aſſumes a greater proportion of the property of the ſub- 
ject, than is neceſſary for the general protection and welfare; for, however 


plauſible and. true the arguments on this ſubject may be, they are treated 


aãs viſionary ſpeculations, and. as unſubſtantial theories nn to no uſeſul 


or prafticable ſyſtem. 


* ALTHOUGH 


1 
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- ALTroven we 225 be of opinion, 1 that the pt of an 
immenſe continent might be more judicionſly placed, than in the hands of 
a body of merchants,” who, often blinded by commercial views, may be led 
to ſacrifice its beſt intereſts ; although we ardently wiſh to ſee a liberal 


a : ſyſtem of general juſtice prevail, yet we ſhall refrain from urging unavail- 
2 ing arguments on theſe ſubjects. 


Wr muſt contend however, that India, (particularly the province of 
Bengal) has been ſacrificed in the late arrangements; that Great Britain 

muſt ultimately ſuffer; that the different parties have been amuſed by - 
ideal advantages; and that the ſyſtem is pregnant with miſchief to all. 


In this, as in every obſervation offered from the reflections which ariſe 
on a review of the ſubject before us, we have no deſign of blaming any in- 
dividual, nor any ſet of men. To thoſe, who conduct the affairs of the 
Eaſt India Company, we attribute the beſt intentions : doubtleſs, it is their 
| ET wiſh to do juſtice to our Indian ſubjects. Where their meaſures are not 

anſwerable to their views, it is becauſe they are guided by the ſeparate 
conſideration of the ſuppoſed intereſts of a public body. In cenſuring 
meaſures, the blame is referred not to the authors of them, but to the ſyſ- 
tem in which they originate. We arraign the ſyſtem, not the perſons, by 
whom, it has been framed and ſupported. They are led to adopt it from 
conſidering the ſubject in too limited a view, aſſuming their principles 
from a part, inſtead of the whole. In government, as in ſcience, ſyſte- { 
matical principles muſt be drawn from a comprehenſive, not from a partial | 1 
view of. the ſubject ; elſe, the ſpeculator adopts hypothetick,and arbitrary 
principles, and offers violence to nature, ſtraining every thing to conform 

to his theory. The preſent ſyſtem for adminſtering Britiſh India, con- 
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templates the intereſts of others members of the Britiſh empire. © Even,” for 
this excluſive conſideration, the view taken has been too limited: were a 
comprehenſive view taken, in which Britiſh India was conſidered” as a 
| conſtituent part of the empire, the ſyſtem which this would: duggeſt, muſt 


| 9 be very different. 


Tux propoſition that a right, legally acquired, ought to be freely enjoy- 
ed, we fully admit ; and the proprietors of India ſtock, conſidering their 
riſk and ſtake are juſtly entitled to full remuneration : but, perhaps it was 
not neceſſary to make them nominal lovereigns ; 3; nor to make the purple 


1 4 


transferable on the ſtock cxclinAge> 


Bur whether the King of England, or the Eaſt India Company, exerci ſe 
the ſovereignity of India, we muſt contend, that there are duties incumbent 
on the government, (Whatever it may be) which ought not, under any cir- 
cumſtances to be diſpenſed with ; that the economy which denies to the 
ſubject the full ſecurity of his perſon and property, would be criminal z 
that the reſtraint, (formerly tyranny and flavery) impoſed on the manu- 
| facturers, with a regard only t to the Company's commercial intereſts, is im- 
politic and unjuſt ; that the monopoly of ſalt, one of the greateſt neceſſa- 
ries of life, is injudicious and cruel ; that the reſtraints impoſed on Euro- 
pean traders in India, are unjuſt and abſurd ; and finally, (even if we ad- 
mit the doubtful right to aſſume an immenſe ſurplus revenue from theſe con- 
quered provinces) that humanity, Juſtice, and. policy, ought to reſtrain the 
ſovereign from mom hare hy the country of the 285 Pate of its labor, 


w. may ſay, with Sir William Jones®, we have ſeen enough of theſe 
e Preface to Al Sirsjjipah, 


. 


provinces 
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provinces and of their' inhabitants, to be convinced that, if we hope to 


make our government a bleſſing to them, and a durable benefit to ourſelves, 
we, muſt realize our hope, not by wringing for the preſent the largeſt poſſi 
ble revenue from our Aſiatick ſubjects, but by. taking no more of their 
wealth than the publick exigencies, and their own ſecurity, may actually 
require; ; not by diminiſhing the intereſt, which landlords muſt naturally 


take in their own ſoil, but by augmenting it to the utmoſt, and giving 


them aſſurance, that it will deſcend to their heirs : when their laws of pro- 
perty, which they literally hold ſacred, ſhall in practice be ſecured to them; 
when the land tax ſhall be ſo moderate, that they cannot have a colourable 
pretence to rack their tenants, and when they ſhall have a well grounded 
confidence, that the proportion of i it will never be raiſed, except for a time 


on ſome great emergency, which may endanger all they poſſeſs; when 


either the performance of every legal contract ſhall be enforced, or a certain 
and adequate compenſation be given for the breach of it ; when no wrong 
ſhall remain unredreſſed, and when redreſs ſhall be obtained at little ex- 


pence, and with all the ſpeed that may be confiſtent with neceſſary delibe- 
ration; then will the population and reſources of Bengal and Behar con- 


tinually increaſe, and our nation will have the glory of conferring happineſs 
on conſiderably more than twenty-four millions, (which is at leaſt the pte- 
ſent number) of their native inhabitants, whoſe cheerful induſtry will en- 
rich their benefactors, and whoſe firm attachment will ſecure the perma- 

nence of our dominion. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 


STATEMENT of he quantity of SRLT, manufaftured,. imported and fold 
in Bengal, by the Company, ſhewing the Cofls. and Charges, Amount Sales, 
and Profits, accruing therefrom, for the Years 1788-9, 1789-90, 1790-1, 

1791-2, 1792-3, ending 30th of April. 


Where manufaftured, and from: | 


— 


whence imported. 
H gelen. = a... AMC td eo —_ 
Tumlook,. * W 
T wentyfour Pergennabs, -- 
Roymungul, « - - <- <- = 
Joynaghar, - - - = - .- 
6 9 — „ 
Chittagong, . 
Coaſt of n —— — 
rate . = — — — 
— for 1788. -Y, 


6, 26,59 3 21,16,827 4 6 

2,539 © of $8,59,096 4+ 9| 326,121 13 
73.497 21 o 2,538,720 3 7 4,32,627 11 

401, 67 7 1129,48 6 5/3.05,/%%0 9 1 
68,363 35 12] 1,55,708 2 7 49,012 9 9 

| 7-02,605 34 of 16,749 4 4 8.491 11 7 
29,116 5 of 91,392 13 of 58,1 oO 12 1 


20, 97,772 3 


282.9. 444. 311288181 


. - ls . 
20,7, % 5 


4 
4 


472558 


4.98.821 3 8 6,18 


30-33.688 9 10 


| 4427,305 1 17016, 72,134 10 3; 


Hid 1 0 hay fe” $,74-579 30 r 20,99,439 12 2 
Tun look, — — - 8,49,381 16 of 20,89,343 5 8 497,729 14 1|15,91,618 * 
Twenty-four Pergonnae, - - | 7,86;836 23 o 19,73,968 14 9| 527-233 7 2 446,739 1 
Roymun gu. [3,925 9 of 814,187 © 1| 3.33041 I 11] 58,145 14 2 
uw... 376,782 31 © 2.54458 12 7 274,800 15 5 5.32.55 13 2 
Chittagong 62,919 5 4| 135-005 7 7 3237 1 1| 82,768 6 6 
Coaſt of Coromandel, imported, [11;62,865 © o 18,24,852 15 1014,14, 429 14-11 4410,423 © 11 
_— 22,3884 © © 53,161 o 7| 43,408 5 2 9+752 11 5. 
Total for 1589-90, 577,1 144-4 » 3435»70-I85 13 8 

1 129-22 1992710003 34.5 ne Eid. 3 3 1741243 7 7 
Hidgele , 70, 394 27 10 12:47,253 to gf 2,82,04t 9 4 „ 1 f 
Tumlook, - - „26,449 15 8| 13,85,992 15. g| 3,½47,648 12 4110,38,444. 3 5 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, - ] 5,49,689 © of 12,52,503 9 9 4:04:045 4 2| 847,918 7 
Roy mungul, © © a — @® 2,12,206 36 0 5.38, 647 13 9 2, 62, 990 15 10 2,75,656 13 11 
Bulwa,. - - - - = - - 2,99,040 3 © 6,49,647 6 i 2, 36,025 1552 9 : I 
Chittagong —— 48,360 25 6 99,948 10 44.272 O 10 55,676 x 
Coaſt of Coromandel, imported, | 6,82,489 3 7 10, 24,500 2 of 8 3 is 71 et 5 
Balaſore, E Ä ec): ws 1 62,570 10 © I,20,254 9 0 88,48 4 10 2.4 iN. a4 8 3 

„ for 1790-1, [30,5 1,200 o 151 63, 18.808 13 4424,-90,938 3 3 3 758.2770 9 9 

| Nn 2 | | 
* 

® 


1 


24 1 


_ 


Where ag and from | 
wuobence imported. 


* 


| [Quantity manufac- 


ſavoirdupois. 


tured, imported, and 

514, in maunds 0 
ca _ weight, 

2 Ib. 202, 2 dwt, 


—B — 


Hidgelee, ” * We... 
Tumlook, Kk 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs,. 
Roymungul, - = = 
Bulwa, ==» = 
Chittagong, +» 

Coaſt of oromandel, imported, 
Balaſore, - = + 


3 
e 


Total for 1791-2, 


4,00, 274 7 8 
5,860,609 19 8 
4+94,755 0 © 
1,70,146 39 8 
4:42,058 C 

57,052 17 2 
787,257 36 4 
1,22,615 30 © 


31,19,370 17 74 


— 


Hidgelee, - 2 1 
Tumlook, — — P 
"Twenty-four Pergunnahs, - 
Roymungul +», - =» 
Bulwa, - Sis „„ 
Chitta 
Coaſt of — RG imported, 
Balaſore- enn ene. 


Total for 1792-3. 


- 
= "= 
ng, - - - 's - 


* 3 — FI - — ———— * 


6, 58,797 15 6 


„80,258 26 6 
82,749 38 4 
2,06, 803 39 8 
4. 04,386 27 O 
60,029 25 © 
738,274 24 


Mat. jrs. ch. 


*— 2 


Amount the 
| Sales. 


* 


Sa. Rr. as, 
12,580,048 13 9 
18,20,217 14 
OPT + YES 1 
6,37,532 
12,604,347 210 


1,42,464 10 5 


19,61,981 1 5 
372,117 2 10 
90, 86,594 2 © 


— 


n 


— 


rw” - 
Coft, and Char- 
ges. N 


5 Profits. | 


$a. Rs. as. p. 
1,91, 960 Il 4 
2,7 5,001 I 10 
3-60,640 9 2 
o 2.26,194 © 3 
315,834 14 10 

15.775 12 7 
15,14.571 3 2 
_ 1,56,216 3 10 


Sa. Rs. 
10,88,088 2 


15,44,016 12 5 


1247344 5 +4 
411,335 5 9 
9,48 5512 4 © 

96,688 13 10 
9:47 40S 14 3 


215,900 15 0 


25,860,794 4 © 


3 
Z 2 15 9 
35-68, $41.10 13 


. 


Medium of the annual total, coſt, 


ſales, &c. of Salt for five years, 


. &c. of Bengal on "_ ire 


Adee of the . coſt, ſales, 
— = 4 


35.344 3 14 


&c. of Salt . for five 


Medium of the capa. coſt, =] 
—— Years, 


— — — 


. 


26,62,360 12 15 


2 ;69,583 30 15 


64, — 2. 


19, 24,630 0 1 3, 36,70 2 1 15,87,928 14 © 
24,40, 68 5 2| 4,536,421 6 3ʃ19,83,846 14 11 
22,11,692 15 1| 4,97,872 11 21/,13,819 3 11 
7+24>904 10 7 2,82,603 5 10| 442,300 4, 9 
12,85,493 10 1 3,30,734 6 6 9.54759 3 7 
1,7995 © 9 $52,841 7 6 1,27,124 9 3 
19, 09,96 9 10] 6,5 5,298 14 1012, 4,669 11 © 
1,08, 208 7 9 50,998 0 6] 57.210 7 3 
107,85,130 11 426,63, 471 6 $8[81,21,659 4 8 
93,05,141 15 — WERE 4 2 


74577046 15 5 


18,28.095 © 6[10,32,117 12 © 


18,36,897 15 9 


Ln. A cm 


56,40, 148 12 6 


7:95:977 7 8: 


at. fo 
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ADDRE 88 of the Merchants of Calcutta to the Bengal Govern: 
ment, reſpecting Europe Tonnage. | 


: yo the HONORABLE: SIR JOHN SHORE, Bart. 
! | ts Gauerner General, Ge. Se. For William. * 


S 
HoNoORABLE SIR, | 


& commercial advantages which Great Britain derives from the ho- 
. nourable Company s poſſeſſions in India, are now generally felt and ac- 
knowled ged. To encreaſe theſe advantages, a legal channel of conveyance was 


opened by the late act of parliament which renewed the Company's charter, 
for tranſporting the goods and merchandize of individuals from India to 


England. By the printed correſpondence which paſſed between his Majeſty's 


' miniſters and the honourable. Court of Directors, previous to the renewal 
of the charter; it appeared to have been the intention of both parties to fur- 
niſh individuals with a ſufficient quantity of tanage through the Company, 
to.and from India, at fair and moderate rates, for certain goods which are 
enumerated in the act, When the act reached us, we were ſorry to obſerve, 

| | that 


898 


1 


—— 


dat the e it contained for this purpoſe were not likely to pivifnce / 
the effect intended, under a ſtrict adherence to the letter thereof. Ignorant 
however as we then were, how the intentions of the legiſlature might ope- 
rate in this reſpect, we have waited the reſult of experience, before e pre- 


ſumed to offer an opinion thereon. Two ſhippin g ſeaſons are now nearly elapſ- 


ed ſince the act took place here, and we are ſorry to be under the neceſſity 
of repreſenting, that we have hitherto derived little benefit from the proſ- 
pect which it held out, of an — e for our goods from hence 
_ England. Par 

Txt 3,000 tons of freight which the act directs to be appropriated to in- 
dividuals, is very inadequate to the demand. Nor are the rates of 1 5. per 


ton in time of peace, and 22. 10s. in time of war, ſufficiently moderate for 


the exportation of gruff goods, or thoſe of great bulk or weight in proportion 
to their value. Theſe rates, are from g to 5L. per ton, or 335 to go per cent 
in the former period; and 7. 10s. or 50 per cent in the latter, beyond * 
of tonnage furniſhed by —_ 

Tur a of this Ae 0 in the rate een Bitten the 
Company's tonnage and that of foreigners, is ſufficiently. obvious. They 
will always be able to underſell us in the Europe market to that amount; or 
to overbid us in the fame proportion in their puckaſes here; a preference, 


which precludes competion on our part on all Io priced goods, and muſt 


continue to force ull the ſurplus produce of this country n Cores 
peri e aha er e r Oe 5 


Tax WIG) infulſitieticy of conveyance, emed only evils of neh 
we have to complain, There are other cauſes that nearly exclude us altoge- 
13 5 'F e ther 


287 . 
ther from any benefit which the act holds out, or that the Company intend- 


ed, by the appropriation of freight to private traders. We never can know 
What portion of the 3,000 tons may have been previouſly taken up in Eng- 
land, or rather what quantity is appropriated for individuals in India. The 
regulations alſo for receiying tenders of freight here, limit the time for offer- 
ing propoſals to the goth of September. At this early period of the ſeaſon, 
very little of the internal produce of the country reaches Calcutta, nor 
are we aſcertained of the prices at which goods of the ſeaſon can be ſhip- 


o 7 - — * 


ped. Yet we muſt previouſly determine to apply for tonnage, which ac- 


cident may prevent us from filling, or the ſtate of the market afterwards, 


or other circumſtances, render it ruinous for us to export, otherwiſe we can 
have no conveyance for that ſeaſon under the proviſions of the aft; and 


exportation on the Company's tonnage, they muſt be bought at the hazard 


of being diſappointed of a conveyance. by previous appropriation, It is 
true, that the Company's tonnage has been opened again this ſeaſon for pri- 


vate goods ſince the 3oth of September, but the rate of freight is left to be 
ſettled in England, and although it cannot be leſs than 22. 10s. may, we 
are informed, amount to 35. per ton. Under ſuch an uncertainty of 
the rate of. conveyance, nothing but the moſt urgent neceſſity, could” in- 
duce a prudent merchant to avail himſelf of the offer. To trade on theſe 
terms, is rather a ſpecies of gambling, than a ſober regulated com- 
merce, which is beſt maintained on mederate profits, whilſt thoſe can 


which oppoſe an encreaſed export trade from hence to England by in- 


dividuals, we are aQtuated by no other motive than a wiſh to ſee thoſe 
impediments removed, as far as circumſtances will admit, that we may ex- 


perience the full n . the legiſlature intended. by 
drawing 


—— 


ſnould we even poſitively determine to provide goods at an early period for 


be ſecured by the avoidance of great riſks. In pointing «out the obſtacles 
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drawing the produce of Bengal to England. We are well aware that un- 


leſs applications were received here and tranſmitted home previous to the 


period of taking up the outward bound ſhips, the Company cannot know 
what tonnage will be wanted ; and therefore cannot under any idea of ac- 
commodation to individuals reſident in India, take up extra tonnage for 
that purpoſe, which may not be called for, and the ſhips return empty. 
We are alſo. ſenſible, that the Company muſt be apprized here at an early 
period of the year of the quantity of tonnage — robs by private traders, 
You time oy be allowed for filling up 85. paiÞthat i is * TAC 


To remove the obſtacles which prevent ;ndividuals aj axportiniy goods | 


to Europe, without inconvenience or loſs to the Company, and without in- 
terfering with their eſtabliſhed Europe tonnage, we humbly ſuggeſt the 

propriety of employing the Britiſh ſhipping of this country. There are 
- upwards of 30, ooo tons »of ſhipping belonging to- Britiſh ſubjects reſident 
here, of which forty-one ſail carrying above 16,000 tons have been built in 


Bengal. Theſe ſhips we are legally adviſed, are entitled to the rights and 


privileges of Britiſh: bottoms, on complying with the regulations of the act 


of parliament of the 26th of George the third. The terms, on which we 
conceive theſe ſhips, or any others built in the Britiſh ſettlements in India ; 


may be employed, with nene to l en, the n * indi- 
er 5 areas follows 2 p | | | 


10 accept of 8 of fach ba as wiege eligible, pcie t the 
owner engages to load the {hip himſelf, or procure a cargo from others, of 


ſuch goods as the Company permit private traders to export to England. 


The perſen teddering the ſhip, to enter into engagements not to exact a 


bigher rate a frei glu for ant part of 0 tonnage. wich: he does not occu- 


W = 0 We 4 - x * < * 
45 a I $ £ £3 2 1 \ . | | 

CC # , N 1 it" 

_ o 4 " * 

. = — . : 
* K as 3 
* 4 N 
1 - G * ; * _ 
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: 
© 
» * 
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ol 


K * 
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- 


* | 


py himſelf; than twelve pounds per ton in tim vf peace, and ſixteen pounds 


per ton in time of war. That the goods exported on thoſe ſhips; be landed 
at the port of London, and depoſited for ſale i in the Company's warehouſes, 
from whence they are to be ſold in the manner preſcribed for private goods 


laden on the Company's tonnage, and ſubject to the Company's duty of 
three per cent. That full and adequate ſecurity be given, that all ſhips 


tendered for this purpole, ſhall be amenable jo the Company's orders and 


regulations, in the fame manner as the regular chartered ſhips, or the own- | 


ers may be made to ſign a charter party agreement, ſimilar to that executed 
in England, for the freight of the whole ſhip ; the Company refreighting 


the tonnage to them on the ſame terms. That theſe ſhips be permitted to re- 
turn to India after diſcharging their cargoes, in ballaſt, or to bring ſuch goods 


as private traders are permitted by the Company to export tg India, at the 
option of the owners. That in caſe the Company ſhould have occaſion to 


occupy any of the returning tonnage, with military or naval ſtores, they 


ſhall have a right to fill up one half of each ſhip's tonnage at the rate of 


4. per ton, and alſo to ſend out troops on the ſame allowances as is made 


to regular ſhips. 


ON theſe outlines, or ſomething ſimilar, we hambly conceive a configera- 


ble encreaſe would ſpeedily take place in che exporis of Bengal, all of which 
would centre in England, to the improvement of cultivation here, and the 


extenſion of commerce and revenue in both countries, 
| | 2 

SHOULD theſe ſuggeſtions meet a favorable reception, there are many 

whoſe ff ignatures appear to this addreſs, are ready to ſtep forward with ten- 

ders of ſhips and cargoes conformably thereto, but if what we have ven- 

| tured to propoſe i 18 inconſiſtent with the regulations of the Company here, 


„„ „ , 


* 
* ” 
RE. 
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we take the liberty of requeſting, that you will forward this ade to the 


Court of Directors for their conſideration. 


We live the honor to be, with great reſpect, 
HoworABLE SIR, 


Your moſt obedient vale Servants, 


(ged.) , FAIRLIE, REID, and co. 

; I. LAMBERT, ROSS, and CO. 1 
„3 NR Een al SHETTY GS 
| 1 #. +PAXTON, COCKERELL,; TRAIL, and oo. 
„ BARBER and PALMER, {| © 


- 


8 ä , CAMPBELL and RADCLIFFE, _ 


.- PORCHER, GARDINER, MOSCROP, and CO, 

FzROSHARD and LAPRIMAUDAYE, 
OE. N | PERREAU and PALLING, 

| x HAMILTON and ABERDEIN, ; 

| ; GEORGE and THOMAS GOWAN, ,, 

. 7 CHAMPAIN, REISCH, and TERRANEAU, 
| DRING, CLELAND, and CO, 6 
Top and MILLER, 
CHARLES ROTHMAN, 
JOHN CANNING, 


= _ | GEORGE TYLER, 
0 4 WALTER DAWES, * Ry 
bY JOHN BLYTHE, 
HENRY ABBOT, : 14 


FOREMAN and BACON, 
EDWARDS, GILLET, and LARKINS, 


0 


+ » 


(20 
Apperdis, No. 3. 


Price of workmanſbip and materials expended 3 in building the new Ship GABRIE „. 
in Calcutta in the year 1 7 9 3-4: — Meafured r 81 5 A tons. 


Fs 


TEAK TIMBER. 


5 "a 
Keel Pieces and Duggies, „„ MH 0d Nu 1,640 
788 Shinbins aud Bind Pieces. 13,96 

61 Malabar Teak Plack, - = — 5 
WES Oc OS 

$ISSOO TIMBER. 2 
770 of various ſizes, Frames, Beams, Stem and Stern 2 
Frames, Hooks, Crutches, Bs &c. &c. 32 5 10,7 38 
— SAUL TIMBER. „ 
139 Timbers: Floas Bands, CRP, Limber wks | 
a Beams, &c. &c, - = - - wes 2,780 
96 Planks, „ - 4 - . 960 
72 KNEES: L 

263 of Saul and Sifloo, - = = — =» 2,307 

Teak Sheathing Boards, 2000, "8 1 EM 25 1,600 


Iron Work 803 eee lm - >» ._=- 46 
Sheathing Copper and Nails, 201 mds. 25 "_ ©*. 8,872 


Brals Work, . 5 hs - — 95500 
Lead Work, - „ 5 _ 1,082 
| Dammer Of! , Oachumn, Coal "Tar, Rope, Chunam, &ca Ec. 2. 8 | 
Ke = Carried over Sa. Bs 61 608 
O % . 1 
"a ; : 7 


2 1 b - J . - 5 0 _ 
4 - = , , = © 4 
. 9 | . ; 3 : * ü p 
* | — | K 
4 3 4 0 P £ 4 ; a 2 Y © . of ; . * 
* » 1 9 = 
. , , * © - my - 
— N * . . 
. a "Li , ” 


74 2 | oth * Brought forward. Sicca Rupees 61,608 
. | Matte, Yards, Cape, Tops, Ke. KG. 6,130 


; _ Carver, Pump maker, Painter, &c. N o 
5 5 | | Rigging, Sails, Aebers, Cables, Ke. 3 - 17,658 
Boats, _ * * — _ I 000 7% 
Shore Blocks, &c. - - - - 500 
| Launch Puppets, Bilgeways, _ Hd. „ 
Locks, Hinges, Bolts, &c. uſed by hn jainers, = 2,000 | 
== FE | 89,479 
FP WORKMANSHIP. 
OY og = 23,9 Ee: a 
Two Europeans 3,20 
| Sircars, ; » "— _ | — — — 646 
e e . 26,059 
5 RO ; 17 JU 64.  nn— : 
| Ee Sicca Rupees 1,15,538 
" : F Os I; > 4 | 2 $ 
ny m N | T 
„ 
= 
1 
1 % 


* 


"FE 
8 * \ 
SF: F 


1 


F 


5 Sale Price, Dimenſions, Meaſurement, and actual T onnage of Ships, built at Calcutta, by 


*W :. 
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Vas 


$1 
, 
0 ä 2 A 8 — D 
Chips Nemete 2 8 S ho = 
[$883] 8 
S [SLE] 
DE. 
5 I22L 
n bios ous mart 5: cog 
Hindoſtan, Nov. 88.130 112 
Cheerfull, Marchsg. 105 90 
Speke, = Nov. 89.|111 96 
Ann and Eliza, Dec. 89, | 82 3] 70 
Reliance, Nov. go. [i115 [100 
P11 Netunno, Nov. gt. [121 104 
4 
Bangalore, April 92. 93 5| 79 
Heireſs, - Sept. 92.| 99 10| 88 
Pilot Snow, May 93. | 73 60 
Lacſhmi, Aug. 93.1105 6| 93 
Charlotte (yacht)|July 94. | 76 | 66 6 
Gabriel, \Sept. 94.134 100119 6 


29 8 
Th 1 0 o 
| I — 
5 . WV 8 3--Y 
8 8 I 
2 S J 
= 3 
21 
D » 8 8 3 
J 1 
2 _ 
Feet, In, Feet. In. Feet. In, Ft. In, 
102. 5| 36 2| 17 6/6 
82 30 | 14 |6 
87 3] 31 2] 13 606 6 
64 4| 24 9 606 
go 9 32 211 617, 2 
95 10] 33 8] 13 66 6 
74 1 26 10 |6 4 
78 10] 28 6| 10 3]6 6 
56 6 22 8 5 
83 3| 30 2| 1t 606 
59 2| 23 6] 4 6506 9 
10h 10] 38 | 18 |s 8 


6 Thirteen bags of rice u eigh a ton. 


6 6 


Meafured tonnage, 


per 


Torts. 
7062 
392827 
9752 
49634 


5765 


26632 


34052 


40252 
174 


14534 


9 IC... 
= 


1 


ed, with 


ds. 


maſ?s and yar 


Cet of bull cop 


Sic. Rups. 


Gegg 55,006 


34000 


Mr. GABRIEL G1LLET, from the year 1788 to 1794. 


anchors, ca- 
complete far 


bull coppered, with 


fails, 


ggings 
les, boats, Cc. 
fea. 


Price of 
ri 
6 


Sicca Rupees. 


80,000 


90,000 


Never loaded, with rice, carried 
1,05,000 


$0,000 
65,000 
4 $2000 
10,000 


— 


J bagzage a large quantity, as þ 


nt. 


Atual burthen in targoes 1 S 


ye TY . 4 


fre 


2300 bales of cotton 
1 Bombay 

| 8,000 bags of rice, 
9,pO0O0 bags of rice. ; 
4000 bags of rice, 


9,500 bags of rice, 


Europe 935 tons in ſugar and pi 
goods, &c. $844 of which | 
freight exclufive of paſſengi 


Capt. Hogan's letter, depth of 
L ter 18 feet 2 inches | 


5,000 bags of rice. 
6,000 bags of rice. 


6,600 bags of rice, 


1,25, 000 | 


16,000 bags of rice, © 


